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AUTHOR'S PREFAGE 


White much labour has been spent over the period 
of the French Revolution, no general account of its 
influence in English history exists. An attempt is 
here made to fill the gap, and to sketch in outline 
the workings of a force which penetrated English 
life, directly and by reaction, far into the nineteenth 
century. The general thread of politics, theory, 
and literature are traced, and concrete illustration 
is also supplied from the experiences of individuals, 
poets, politicians, and working men. 

Some unused material remains in the Public 
Record Office, the British Museum, and in the 
Privy Council records; and this has been drawn 
upon. Printed biographies, pamphlets, and news- 


papers supply the bulk of the evidence. 


P.A.B. 1914 


NO) DELO 
Eiko BDITTON 


THIS book is published as it was left, but the reader will 
remember that Mr Brown did not live to revise its final 
form. It seemed to the Editor that no one could take 
the responsibility of making changes in text or structure, 
and he has confined himself to securing, as far as possible, 
accuracy in statement and quotation. Mr G. P. Gooch, 
Mr Michael Heseltine, Mr R. V. Lennard, and Mr R. H. 
Tawney all helped Mr Brown by reading the book in 


proof and making suggestions. 
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INTRODUCTION 


A FULL memoir of Philip Brown will soon, I hope, be 
written by the hand of a close friend and contemporary 
of his college days, who knew him without that interposing 
barrier which twenty years’ difference of age must make 
in intimacy, if not in affection. But a few words about 
him here may be useful as throwing some light upon the 
purpose of a book left unrevised when its author enlisted 
as a private in the first hundred thousand of Kitchener’s 
Army. 

Philip Anthony Brown (born 27th January 1886) 
was the fourth son of Mr Anthony Brown, of Beckenham, 
in Kent; he was educated at Malvern, and won an 
open History Scholarship at New College, Oxford, where 
he obtained First-Class Honours in History in 1909. 
For a term or two he stayed on in Oxford, acting as 
my private secretary and doing a certain amount of 
teaching and lecturing for the Workers’ Educational 
Association. This work fascinated him, as it fascinated 
other brilliant men of ‘the same generation. In IgI1I 
he went to Newcastle as a tutor in the classes held 
under the joint management of the University and the 
“W.E.A.”; this led in 1912 to his appointment as Lecturer 
in Economics in Durham University, which he combined 
afterwards with a similar post in the London School of 
Economics. The amount of work and of travelling he 
got through at this time was enormous. The conditions 
were very hard, and the payment small. Only a man who 
had in him the spirit of an apostle would have carried it 
on uncomplainingly, but Brown had exactly that spirit. I 
remember one occasion when he found in a particular 
mining village that the arrangement of the shifts prevented 
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some of the men from attending his class as they wanted 
to; he decided at once to come regularly on two successive 
days, so as to repeat the class for the benefit of the few 
excluded men, though doing so involved a considerable 
extra railway journey artd a heavy congestion of work. I 
suppose the explanation is really given, simply enough, 
in the words spoken of him by one of his worker students ; 
“He was like a brother to us ... and so clever!” He 
both loved his work, and he did it easily. 

Brown was singularly devoid of that protecting blunt- 
ness of perception which is so invaluable to the average 
hard-working philanthropist. He was an artist by nature, 
full of delicate feeling and love of beauty, as is shown by 
one or two short stories which he wrote at Oxford, and by 
his remarkable letters from the front in France. Yet, with 
that directness of vision which is a mark of greatness, he 
saw, I think, that the real beauty of a man’s life does not 
depend a bit on his furniture or the view from his windows. 
He seemed, wherever I came across him, to go straight for 
what Plato would have called rd xadév, and to have no 
difficulty in deciding where it lay. I remember, for 
example, that at one time, while at Newcastle, he had the 
offer of a post which would have halved his work and 
doubled his salary, and opened up a very tempting prospect 
to any young man’s ambition. In a commonplace way 
I took for granted that he would accept it, but instead 
he never looked at it. It was not teaching working 
men; and the teaching of working men was what he 
liked. 

When the war came, he seemed again to have no 
hesitation what to do. With a little group of college 
friends he enlisted as a private in the Duke of Cornwall’s 
Light Infantry. He did not wish to be an officer. He 
had no military training, and he liked to be with working 
men, sharing their lot. As a matter of fact, officers were 
much needed at the time, and eventually he was persuaded 
to take a commission in the 13th Battalion of the Durham 
Light Infantry, a happy choice, where he found that some 
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of the men in his company already knew him as a 
= AW. EWA’ lecturer. 

He showed in the army the same power of leading men 
which he had possessed in his teaching life, and the same 
power of attracting love. His letters will, I understand, 
be published, together with the full memoir. For the 
present it will be enough to record briefly the manner of 
his death. 

It was on the night of 4th November 1915, in a thick 
fog, that he was out on patrol with his servant and friend, 
Private Thomas Kenny, when some Germans, who were 
lying out in a ditch in front of their parapet, opened fire, 
and he fell shot through both thighs. Kenny took him 
on his back, and through heavy and repeated fire crawled 
about for more than an hour, trying to find his way in 
the fog back to our trenches. Brown repeatedly urged 
Kenny to leave him, but Kenny would not. At last, when 
the wounded man had lost consciousness and Kenny him- 
self was almost exhausted, he came to a ditch which he 
recognised. Here he left Brown and went on to look for 
help. Eventually he found some men at a listening post, 
and guided them back to where Brown lay, though the 
enemy “opened heavy fire with rifles and machine guns 
and threw bombs at thirty yards’ distance.” When Brown 
was at last brought in he recovered consciousness for 
a short time. We hear that he smiled and said, “ Well, 
Kenny, you're a hero,” and soon afterwards died. Kenny 
was awarded the Victoria Cross. 

I think the first impression that Philip Brown made on 
those who met him was merely what might be summed up 
in the words, “What an attractive fellow!” He was 
so simple and nice-looking and modest, neat in dress, and 
witty, and with such a merry smile. Later one began to 
recognise his intellectual power, his serene, unostentatious 
efficiency and power of work. More gradually you felt 
the depth and beauty of his character; a real brotherly 
love for his fellow-men, especially for those oppressed or 
suffering ; a deep, unconscious purity of heart which seemed 
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to guide him without effort in questions that to most men 
are difficult. 

One scene stays particularly in my memory of him, of 
no particular interest in itself, but perhaps characteristic. 
My family were staying one summer at Goathland, on the 
Yorkshire moors, and we expected Philip some time or 
other to pay us a visit. One day we were having a picnic 
in a glen, and were scattered in ones and twos along the 
stream gathering firewood, when I heard some way off a 
shout of pleasure, and then, coming nearer, another and 
another, as if everybody along that river side was receiving 
a separate personal delight. And my companion said, 
“What is that? It must be Philip Brown.” And then he 
appeared through the trees with a group of young people 
gathered about him, smiling. 

He left the MS. of this book in charge of Mr J. L. 
Hammond, with the request that he would read, revise, 
and edit it, and decide when and how it should be 
published. The work involved in this has, I fear, proved 
greater than anyone expected, and Philip Brown’s other 
friends owe a debt of gratitude to Mr and Mrs Hammond 
for the generous diligence with which they have per- 
formed it. 

GILBERT MURRAY. 
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CHAPTER 4% 


THE SEVENTEEN-EIGHTIES 


THE charm of the eighteenth century to many minds lies 
in its limitations. It is rounded off and complete, in con- 
trast to the ages when notunity can be distinguished in the 
ceaseless process of becoming and ceasing. The picture 
which thus attracts us is of a select civilisation of taste and 
finish, shallow and worldly, perhaps even infidel and de- 
praved, but well versed in the arts of life,and restful to look 
back upon out of the hurly-burly. 

Even at the outset there is a difficulty in reconciling 
this abstract picture with the studies which Hogarth and 
Fielding made from contemporary life. From another 
side itis broken into by the historians of economic change, 
who show how the whole fabric was undermined by 
Enclosure Actsand inventions. The further we investigate 
the detail, the more completely does the scheme of shape 
and colour vanish. There are periods of the century when 
a single formula may explain many facts ; in some depart- 
ments a certain uniformity may be found and traced 
throughout. But Eighteenth Century, as a term of general 
description, needs so many qualifications as to reduce it 
nearly to simple chronology again. 

In the history of thought, for example, there is 
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a characteristic eighteenth-century controversy and an 
eighteenth-century method. But before the beginning 
of the French Revolution we come to a dead period, where 
little is heard but the echo of old quarrels. Breaking 
the silence comes the voice, little regarded, of the Edin- 
burgh geologist, Hutton, who has found among the 
Grampians “no vestige of a beginning, no prospect of 
an end,” and opens or reopens the argument for a 
continuous process of physical change.1 Meanwhile 
Evangelicals and Philanthropists turned aside from 
argument to a new way, not of thought, but of living. 
Even in the Arts the picture of a single eighteenth-century 
manner cannot be realised. Such a picture may be truly 
drawn of architecture, in spite of Horace Walpole’s Gothic. 
Styles may vary, but the prevailing manner is in that 
classical spirit, to which scores of country mansions bear 
witness. In the hands of the Adam brothers it was 
attaining a classical moderation, lightness, and delicacy of 
finish, fit to hold the furniture of Chippendale and 
Heppelwhite. The prevailing fashion in good society was 
to have taste, to understand and enjoy the fine shades in 
every department ofliving. Handel became, posthumously, 
a national hero. Opera was naturalised. Shakespeare 
regained credit. Lords and ladies were painted by 
Reynolds and Gainsborough, and their portraits were 
reproduced in the new style of mezzotint tone-engraving. 
Dress was a high art for men as well as for women. 
Letter-writing, as practised by the cultured, became a 
branch of literature. But literature itself shows clearly the 
difficulties of constructing a single eighteenth-century 
manner. The characteristic style in the pictorial arts was 
only developed in the second half of the century, when the 
leaders of the Augustan age of letters were already dead. 
A great age of prose had succeeded. Adam Smith 
published, and Gibbon began to publish, in 1776, but they 
founded no uniform school; their historical sense and 
method were qualities singularly lacking and generally 


' Hutton, Theory of the Earth, 1788; Lyell, Principles of Geology, 
chap. iv. 
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disregarded in their own generation and the next. The 
taste of the age lagged behind, while a revolution in 
manner and spirit was prepared. Sonnets began to be 
written again, jolly tales in verse, and heroic ballads. The 
sense of Nature, and not only the love of country scenery 
but the observation of its inhabitants, began again in the 
very different poetry of Cowper and Burns and Crabbe. 
Crabbe was in the old tradition, but he came with a 
picture of life taken at first hand. Cowper, who published 
“The Task,” “John Gilpin,” and “ The Royal George,” within 
the decade of the Eighties, was not the strong man who 
wrestles with new ideas. Yet his sensitiveness to the simple 
affections and the simple life which he practised is 
something new. He writes as the fancy leads him, and 
follows it to fields which the poets had deserted. There 
are even passages, like the episode of the mad widow and 
the story of the gipsies in “ The Sofa,” which are a prologue 
to Wordsworth. Burns is even farther from the beaten 
track, though in another direction. The years from 1785 to 
1790 were his glorious period. He recovered the singing 
tradition for ordinary man. There was no need for him to 
rediscover the common life, for it was his natural world. 
He poured into the moulds all his natural qualities, love 
and shameless appetite, fun, mockery, and remorse. 

A new phenomenon, more easily recognisable than the 
coming of a new poetical school, was the growth of interest 
in social politics and problems. In the Eighties reformers 
were at work in several fields. Poverty, ignorance, and 
vice among the lower orders, the triumphant progress of 
gin, the sufferings of the pauper, the prisoner, and the slave 
had attracted a band, whose names will always illustrate 
the history of the eighteenth century. Granville Sharp 
had already procured the verdict that the slave was free 
on English ground, and, with Clarkson and others, was 
carrying his crusade into the conscience of politicians 
and the people. A society for the abolition of the trade 
in slaves was formed in 1787, and petitions, signed far and 
wide, showed an unusual extent of public interest. In the 
House of Commons Wilberforce came forward as the 
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champion of the Abolitionists. He was supported by 
Fox, Pitt, and Burke, and an Act passed to regulate the 
conditions of the trans-Atlantic traffic was considered as 
a temporary expedient merely; so confident was the 
Abolition party in 1788. 

Charity had begun at homealso. The nation had been 
awakened by Howard's investigations to some remorse at 
the prolonged torture and demoralisation of English prison 
life. A new code was issued, and in certain counties gaols 
were being constructed on improved principles. Gilbert’s 
Act of 1782 overhauled the system of Poor Relief, with the 
object of devising tolerable conditions for “the ‘deserving 
poor,” by providing employment and outdoor relief for the 
able-bodied, and making the poorhouse a place of refuge 
for the aged and the child. Societies for the suppression 
of vice existed, and the Government, in 1787, gave support 
by an official proclamation to a temperance campaign, 
which was conducted by Evangelicals in alliance with 
worldlings who had an interest in rates, or law and order, 
or sobriety among workmen. For a few years justices in 
several parts of the country were busily reducing licences 
and fixing the hours of closing. The Evangelicals had 
called attention to another problem, the ignorance of the 
rudiments of religious knowledge among the poor. Raikes’s 
experiment at Gloucester began in 1780, and the Sunday 
School Union was founded a few years later. Enlightened 
minds had advanced further, and Shelburne projected 
schemes for a general system of education. 

The catalogue of such enterprises would give a very 
misleading picture of the condition. of English society 
unless some account were added of the stables which 
Howard and Clarkson set their generation to scour. The 
slave trade had not declined ; on the contrary, it was revived 
by the opening of American markets at the end of the war. 
It was calculated that Liverpool made an annual profit 
approaching 4 300,000 from the trade ; that 300,000 Africans 
were carried yearly for sale in America; and that one in 
six died on the voyage or soon after landing. The prison 
reformers only touched the fringe of the evil. There were 
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still prisons below the level of the ground. Prisoners could 
still be found working in irons, and the magistrates had 
recently supplied thumbscrews for a Suffolk gaol+ In the 
Liverpool Bridewell they had discontinued the practice of 
ducking all women on a see-saw stool by way of bath on 
admission. But all received weekly “ discipline,” bound to 
the pump in the men’s courtyard.2. In the Thames hulks, 
to which convicts had been consigned at the time of the 
American War, one prisoner out of four died within two 
years. In reporting the results of a tour in 1784, Howard 
had still to mark “No alteration” against the majority of 
the gaols whose conditions he had exposed in previous 
records. The temperance campaign was but a slight \ 
remedy for a general condition, without class distinctions. 

“Drunk for a penny, dead drunk for twopence,” was a 

legend over dram-shop doors. “Fox drinks what I should 

call a great deal—Sheridan excessively, and Grey more 

than any of them.”* Lord Surrey, afterwards Duke of 
Norfolk and a Foxite Whig, was known to drink till he 

wandered about the streets-and slept where he fell.6 There 

were great tea-drinkers in those days, and coffee was 

fashionable. The transition from beer to wine on gentle- 

men’s tables was supposed a great advance. But heavy 
drinking was habitual to people of all conditions—the 

heir apparent, prime ministers, judges, exquisites, and 

journeymen. 

It is clear that the work of those who were setting 
England to rights was small compared with the task. 
Even while they worked, change was flooding in. 
Enclosure Bills passed through the House of Commons, 
and children were set to work in the mills. A new spirit, 
nevertheless, was moving. Social compunction had 
touched a small but powerful group of minds. Conversion 


1 Howard, The State of the Prisons, Appendix, pp. 206, 207. 

2 Op. cit., p. 268. 

3 Of. cit., Appendix, p. 163. 

4 Life and Letters of Minto—quoted Sichel, Life of Sheridan, vol. 


15) Psli3 75 n0te- 
5 Wraxall, Historical Memoirs of His Own Time, vol. i, 
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on these matters was generally facile, and energetic 
reformers did nct stay long to examine the nature of 
the tangle which they were to unwind. In general they 
believed in a return to simplicity and to life according 
to Nature. The blame falls on luxury and towns. Those 
who had been bred, like Crabbe, in the primitive life might 
disbelieve equally the.myths of the happy country and of 
the state of Nature, where “love was law.’! But pastoral 
simplicity was popular, as a matter of history and ideal, 
with most of those who deplored vice or disease. 

In political controversy men talked freely of Rights 
’ and Contracts, but this was generally no more than a 
fashionable dress for traditional ways of thinking. Few 
examples can be found of original criticisms of the politics 
or the society of the day. A modest but genuine con- 
tribution to the theory of philanthropy was made by a 
writer in the Gentleman's Magazine in 1788, who asked 
the polite world of magazine readers to recognise that the 
poor have rights, and at any rate a claim to exceptional 
consideration in a civilisation to whose needs they are 
forced to make such exceptional sacrifices. Especially 
they have a claim to some freedom of choice, the chief 
source of a poor man’s happiness, even though it be only 
between baked meat and boiled for his Sunday dinner.” 

Aikin’s essay is an example of social enlightenment. 
For revolutionary matter we must turn to William Ogilvie, 
a Scotch professor, who published anonymously in 1782. 
Determined “no longer, in a matter of the first importance 
to the interests of society, implicitly to acquiesce in 
traditionary doctrines,” * Ogilvie scrutinises the foundation 
of English society and private property in land. He con- 
demns it, and, criticising the landed gentlemen of England 
on the principle of functions, ranks them as pensioners and 
even social freebooters, since they enjoy a revenue out 


1 The Library, “Life and Works of George Crabbe,” ed. rgor, 
p. 108. Cf. The Village, p. 114. 

2 John Aikin in the Centleman’s Magazine, June 1788. 

3 An Essay on the Right of Property in Land, etc., by William 
Ogilvie, 1782. 
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of any proportion to. their own exertions or services. 
Ogilvie’s small book is the most interesting political tract 
of the Eighties, but it had no influence. There was little 
life in English thinking on any of these subjects, and 
hardly a foreboding of a coming storm. 

It is only when set in this environment of change and 
survival that the political conditions can be fairly judged. 
The representative system was only one of many features 
of contemporary life which could not be explained except 
by historical research. The theft of small sums of money 
was still punished by death, because such sums had repre- 
sented greater wealth when the law was framed. Prisoners 
continued to receive the same allowance for food, while the 
cost of living rose again and again. In the same way a 
Catholic was debarred from voting, as well as from many 
professions and privileges, because religion had once 
been political and Catholics had been accounted traitors. 
In some towns a Dissenter might be a voter; but in 
others he might not, because there the-right to represen- 
tation was vested in the. Corporation offices, from which 
he was excluded by an Act of the seventeenth century. 
Cornwall had a representation equal to that of Scotland, 
because Cornwall had once been a favoured preserve of 
royal influence. A majority of the electors in some 
Scotch counties were merely nominees, because Scotch 
county representation was based on ancient feudal 
tenure and “superiorities.” Villages might send two 
members to Parliament because they had once been 
towns. Growing towns might send no member, just as 
they might have no drains, because until recently they had 
been villages. The result, according to the estimate of a 
group of moderate reformers in 1793, was, that a large 
majority of the House of Commons was elected by the 
landowners, who actually nominated or indirectly controlled 
the election, or by little groups of borough electors, who 
commonly sold their votes on the block system or in- 
dividually to “Mr Most.” A mere fraction of the electorate 
of Westminster returned the whole of the fifteen represen- 
tatives of the Scotch burghs. In the English counties, where 
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the freeholder was supreme, the chief grievance was the 
distance of outlying districts from the single polling place. 
But town elections were in general either quiet jobs—*“ The 
price of a seat in Parliament,” said a candid aristocrat, “is 
better known than the price of a horse” 1—or were like the 
Westminster elections, where public houses kept open 
night and day, and “bludgeon men,” at the hustings and in 
the streets, offered the “free and independent electors” 
their choice of corruption or coercion. 

The answer to such an indictment, often repeated 
between 1780 and 1832, was that the machine worked. 
Under it England had grown rich and free. Corrupt 
boroughs had sent great statesmen to the House of 
Commons. The nation as a whole was represented in 
spirit though not in letter, and gave, by its acquiescence, a 
silent vote of consent. The last clause in this defence was, 
for a great part of the century, unanswerably true. No 
critic could pretend that the unrepresented chafed under 
their exclusion. Political issues had provoked rebellions 
and riots; they never led, in the first half of the 
eighteenth century, to the vestige of an agitation for 
political reform. 

The argument applied with special force to Scotland. 
Jacobite enthusiasm had subsided, and public opinion was 
now almost apathetic except on the perennial topic of 
religion and ecclesiastical government. Great changes were 
being prepared by the new processes of industry. Linen 
manufacture was increasing by millions of yards. The 
famous New Lanark mills were founded in 1782, and other 
cotton factories spread along the Clyde. The town 
population, especially in Glasgow, Paisley, and Dundee, 
grew fast, and industrial unrest, strikes, and riots began. 
Political interest, once aroused, spread quickly in a country 
where popular education had long existed, but Scotland in 
the Eighties still caused little anxiety to the successive 
“managers” who controlled its politics in the interest 
of the English Cabinet. Henry Dundas brought great 
personal arts as well as material patronage to the task, 


1 Porritt, The Unreformed House of Commons: 
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and in 1789 easily held Scotland at the service of his 
political chief, William Pitt. 

Political interest was greater south of the Border, but it 
was limited, with few exceptions, to the select classes of the 
nobility and landed gentlemen. The small squirearchy 
was dissolving into the professions and commerce. The 
successful tradesman mounted step by step, and set up a 
parlour, then a manservant, and then a coach. Great 
fortunes began to be founded in the new industrial world. 
But the road of political and social advance grew narrow 
and steep as it ascended. Gentlemen on the land might 
aspire to almost anything. Two neighbours in the meadows 
of western Kent made extraordinary social advances in 
these years. Eden secured an earldom and Cabinet rank 
by dint of commercial knowledge and political diplomacy. 
Burrell, a mere Commissioner of Excise, by the force of his 
family’s charm, married two daughters to Percies and one 
to the Duke of Hamilton, while his son became Lord 
Willoughby de Eresby, and he himself died Lord Gwydir.” 
But George III., though he gave Pitt a free hand in the 
promotion of political friends among the ranks of gentlemen, 
resisted, with few exceptions, all proposals for opening the 
peerage to men of commerce. What is true of the peerage, 
is true also of politics. Useful commoners might be intro- 
duced to manage commercial and financial departments, 
and men of outstanding ability, like Burke and Sheridan, 
could not be prevented from rising. But their path was 
set with many dangers. Much eccentricity was forgiven to 
a Duke of Norfolk, but a self-made man could not afford to 
have weak joints in his harness, as Burke and Sheridan 
found to their cost, in spite of Sheridan’s suave temper and 
Burke’s power of inspiring friendship. Burke, indeed, seems 
scarcely to have expected that his gifts could win him the 
highest offices, and Shelburne was not above a sneer at 
Pitt himself, as a statesman without a great estate® A 


1See Meikle, Scotland and the French Revolution, Introduction 
and chap. iii., and Mathieson, 7he Awakening of Scotland. 

2 Wraxall, Historical Memoirs of His Own Time, vol. i. 

3 Wraxall, of. cét. 
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contemporary aptly described the conditions of political 
influence in explaining the qualifications of the Marquess 
of Stafford for the office of Privy Seal. “ His abilities were 
moderate, but his person and manners had in them great 
dignity. His vast property, when added to his alliances 
of consanguinity or of marriage with the first ducal 
families in this country—the Rutlands, Bedfords, Dorsets, 
and Bridgewaters—rendered him one of the most con- 
siderable subjects in the kingdom.” } 

Land was king, and, so long as it remained unchallenged, 
the system commended itself to the class in whose hands 
the government of England lay. But their views began to 
be modified when in several directions trespassers appeared 
on the preserves. George III., in realising the ideal of 
a “Patriot King,’ was prepared to stoop to conquer 
his powerful subjects on their own ground. “Treasury 
Boroughs” were created by the patronage of Govern- 
ment departments, or bought with cash, or bartered 
for offices.” Simultaneously customers of another class 
appeared. The Nabob entered the parliamentary market 
and sent prices soaring. The pioneers of the new Cotton 
Interest began to challenge landowners in the north-west. 
A king who bought boroughs and spent the Civil List 
funds on elections, and upstarts with pockets lined in India 
or Lancashire, made many converts to reform among the 
class which determined political issues. 

The proposals for political change, which were begin- 
ning to commend themselves to some good Whigs as the 
truest conservatism, had had an older and different applica- 
tion. The proposer of the first Bill to improve the repre- 
sentation of the nation was John Wilkes. Wilkes in 1776 
was becoming a respectable politician, but he had made 
his career ten years before as a champion of popular rights 
against the House of Commons. In the celebrated case of 
the North Briton he had maintained the right of free 


1 Wraxall, Historical Memoirs of His Own Time, i. 232. 


* Porritt, The Unreformed House of Commons, vol. i., chaps. xvi. 
and xix. 


3 Porritt, op. cz¢., chap. xxvi. 
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political criticism ; he had resisted efforts to suppress the 
reporting of debates in 1771; the famous Middlesex 
elections, of which he was the hero, had given ocular proof 
that the House of Commons was prepared to override the 
electors from whom its authority was supposed to be derived. 
The political tradition of Wilkes, carried on by a London 
Radical, John Sawbridge, in a series of annual motions for 
shorter Parliaments, was an attack on the close body of the 
House of Commons. Chatham, who had good reason to 
appreciate the tyranny both of Court and of Landed 
Interest, was ready to increase the representation of the 
comparatively uncorrupted shires. The American War, 
which raised the issue of popular rights in a dramatic form, 
began the political education of several future leaders.) But 
plans of reform which aimed at purifying the House of 
Commons by bringing it into touch, more widely and more 
often, with public opinion, roused no enthusiasm among 
owners of the valuable political property which would be 
depreciated by a reform of the franchise. Reform, as a 
political watchword, began.to rouse enthusiasm when placed 
under another interpretation: as an appeal against the 
corrupt influence of the Crown, exerted through the votes 
of revenue officers and the dispensation of Court places 
and Government contracts. As far back as 1770 the 
disfranchisement of the collectors of the Excise and 
Customs had been proposed. In 1778 a Bill to exclude 
the holders of all privately assigned contracts passed a 
second reading. Economic reform was launched on its 
short and victorious career. 

The furious crisis of the Middlesex elections left several 
legacies of great importance to parliamentary reformers. 
Horne Tooke, the most formidable of gentleman Radicals, 
got his political education as a lieutenant of Wilkes. 
Together they founded the Society of the Bill of Rights. 
Associations “more numerous than respectable” were a 
craze of the hour, but this middle-class political association 
was a new thing. The Society was soon deserted by those, 

1 See Life of Cartwright, vol. i.; Life of John Aitkin, Memoir 
of Thomas Hardy 
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like Horne Tooke, who objected to the policy of plumping 
the Society’s funds for the debts even of John Wilkes." 
The seceders founded a separate Constitutional Society, 
but neither club had a long career of activity. Another 
important weapon was unearthed in 1769 by the Yorkshire 
freeholders, who drew up a petition in support of their 
member, Sir George Savile, protesting against the over- 
riding of the Middlesex electors by the House of Commons. 
In the following year, when the sheriff refused to convene 
a meeting, it was held on the responsibility of the electors 
themselves.” 

This was one of the precedents to which reformers turned 
on the verge of the Eighties. Yorkshire was favourable 
ground for such an agitation because of its great array of 
16,000 sturdy freeholders who had but two representatives, 
compared with the four hundred borough members returned 
by less than 90,000 electors all told. The costly failure of 
the American War was a political education to men who 
had to pay for it. On one of the last days of 1779 an 
influential meeting of Yorkshire peers and gentlemen met 
on their own initiative to petition the House of Commons 
to put a stop to the accumulation of taxes and the 
squandering of public money by refusing supplies until the 
gross abuse of sinecures and pensions had been corrected.? 
In five months, from December 1779 to April 1780, rapid 
strides were made in the public advocacy of reform. 
Electors met and petitioned Parliament for an economic 
reform in half the counties of England and in many leading 
towns. Inside Parliament Dunning carried his famous 
resolution against the growing influence of the Crown, and 
Burke introduced, substantially in the form in which it 
finally passed, his measure of Economical Reform. A 
dozen counties and half a dozen cities sent delegates to a 
meeting in London at which the framework of an organisa- 
tion of county associations was settled. The heads of the 


1 Stephens, Memoir of Horne Tooke, vol. i., pp. 161-76 and 
279-300. 

2 Wyvill Papers, vol. i., paper v. 

% Jbid., vol. i., pp. 1-4 and 7-9. 
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proposals were economical reform, annual Parliaments, and 
one hundred new knights of the shire; and a resolution 
was added, that some means must be devised for holding 
elections so as to save expense and lessen the danger of 
influence.! 

This was a great stroke for parliamentary reform. 
The Yorkshire petitioners had confined themselves to 
economical proposals. But in London the air was full of 
Radical doctrine. In the spring of 1780 a committee of 
the Westminster electors, presided over by Charles Fox, 
received and circulated a remarkable report drawn up by 
a special sub-committee. “Recurring to first principles,” 
they rediscovered the rights of all men, irrespective of 
property, to a share in the control of government which 
concerned their liberty, their life, their kindred, and their 
country. They recommended (1) the division of the country 
into districts containing a nearly equal number of males 
competent to vote; (2) annual elections on a single day ; 
(3) the admission of all males, not specially incapacitated, 
to the right of voting; (4) an electoral register entitling 
all whose names are inscribed to vote ; (5) the poll of each 
district by ballot ; (6) no member to hold any office or 
emolument at the will of the Crown; (7) members to be 
paid wages; (8) election cases to be tried at the Assizes ; 
(9) all men capable of voting to be eligible as candidates.? 
This striking programme, which embraces the demands of 
the Chartists and of almost all parliamentary reformers 
before the development of the women’s movement, was the 
work of the middle-class reformers of London. But it 
had support in distinguished circles. A few months before 
it was signed a Whig nobleman, the Duke of Richmond, 
introduced a measure of which he must often have 
repented, to give a vote to all commoners and to restore 
annual Parliaments. 

It was the morning on which the Gordon riots began, 
and when the Lords had recovered from their hustling they 
rejected the Duke of Richmond’s proposals. Meanwhile 

1 Wyvill Papers, vol. i., pp. 109-12 and 116-21, etc. 
* [bid., vol. 1., pp. 228-44. 
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the Commons House, satisfied with the rhetorical motion 
of Dunning, “hat the influence of the Crown has increased, 
is increasing, and ought to be diminished,’ abandoned 
Burke’s proposals to curtail the King’s political resources. 
A general election followed. The Court, with the aid of 
the popularity gained by the Gordon riots, maintained its 
position. The Reform.associations achieved nothing. The 
new Parliament rejected the Bills of the economical 
reformers, and refused to consider the petition which 
a second meeting of the delegates of the associated 
counties drew up in the spring of 1781.1 

All seemed to be ending in smoke. Then, in the 
spring of 1782, the war in America rescued the reformers 
at home. North was pulled down by the disasters of 
Yorktown and Minorca; and the Rockingham Whigs, in 
coalition with Shelburne and the tail of Chatham, came 
in. The King was compelled to recommend officially an 
inquiry into methods of economy. Revenue officers were 
disfranchised, and several score of boroughs were thus 
wrested from the Treasury. Contractors were excluded 
from the House. In July Burke at last secured his Bill 
of retrenchment. The Pension List was permanently 
reduced, and the number of sinecure posts was diminished. 

These were reforms for which the county associations 
had pleaded. But many of their active leaders were now 
converted to a larger creed, and looked for permanent relief 
to a Parliament with a more independent representation 
and more frequent appeals to the electors. The official 
Whigs had never given unequivocal sanction to these 
views, and the very success of economical reform split the 
coalition, leaving parliamentary reform to its own merits. 
To reduce the bargaining power of the Treasury, and “to 
give a good stout blow to the influence of the Crown,” ? was 
pure gain to political landowners. But Wyvill and his 
friends were gradually convinced against their will that 
no assistance was to be expected from the powerful 

1 Wyvill Papers, i., pp. 384-94. 


* Fox, quoted in Grant Robertson, England under the 
Hanoverians, p 293. 
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Rockingham connection “in any more effectual Reform 
than that held out in the Economical Petition.”! A scheme 
of conciliation, advocated by Lord Mahon,? by which a 
proprietary interest in boroughs was to be recognised by 
compensation, was unfavourably received. And indeed, 
when plans for reducing the representation of corrupt 
boroughs began to be discussed, it was useless to keep 
up the pretence of unanimity. Wyvill had long realised 
that, “for reasons which it is unnecessary to enumerate, 
it is surely not surprising that the Nobility pause and 
hesitate to adopt the popular Plan.”* A cautious proposal 
for an inquiry into the state of the representation 
introduced in May 1782 by young William Pitt, who 
had recently entered Parliament for a nomination borough, 
was defeated by twenty votes; and the surprise of the divi- 
sion is not the defeat, but the narrowness of the majority. 
The Rockingham interest was hostile, and Burke, who 
was absent, passionately attacked Pitt in a later discussion, 
swearing that those who asked for a reform of Parliament 
really wanted to overturn the Constitution.‘ 

The issue was becoming too clear for subterfuge. 
The object of attack was the Borough Interest, and it was 
nearly useless for the reformers to look for help to the 
parliamentary garrison inside the fortifications. The 
problem was to bring public opinion to bear upon the 
question, and in spite of the effective strategy of Wyvill, 
Rockingham was not far from the truth when he maintained 
that “the country at large does not care for these kind of 
objects.”> The People, as a political factor, had to be created. 
But formidable as the task appeared, Sir George Savile was 
not inclined to despair. “In the present acceptation of the 


1 Wyvill Papers, vol. i., p. Xv. 

2 Afterwards third Earl Stanhope. Wyvzll Papers, vol. iii., pp. 
290-332. 

38 Wyvill Papers, vol. iil., p. 195. 

4 Tbid., i., pp. 442-80; Stanhope, Life of Pitt, i. 75-76 ; Memorials 
of Fox, i. 322. : 

5 Mahon to Wyvill, quoted in Stanhope and Gooch’s Life of Charles, 
Third Earl of Stanhope, p. 47. 
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term People, it may be hard to define; but, if they are 
pleased to apply their hands to the work, the People will not 
be an abstract or metaphysical idea.” ? 

To make “the People” something more than an 
abstract and metaphysical idea was the aim of “The 
Society for Promoting Constitutional Information,” founded 
in April 1780.2 Among its fourteen original members 
were several men of distinction: Capel Lofft, a Suffolk 
landowner of liberal tastes in literature and politics; Dr 
Brocklesby, the trusted physician of Samuel Johnson ; 
Dr John Jebb; Major John Cartwright; Thomas Day, 
author of Sandford and Merton, a man of sentiment and 
principle, whose persevering logic in the conduct of life 
brought him many adventures. The first chairman, Brand- 
Hollis, was a wealthy amateur, distinguished among 
parliamentary reformers as one who had been unseated 
for bribery. Sheridan, just turning from the stage to 
politics, was a founder but not an active member. The 
Society grew steadily, and in 1782 had more than one 
hundred members. Many kinds of talent were repre- 
sented ; scholarship by Sir William Jones, first President 
of the Asiatic Society ; philology by Horne Tooke, author 
of The Diverstons of Purley; the newest theology by 
Richardson of Cambridge; politics by the London 
aldermen, Crosby and Sawbridge ; agriculture by Sinclair, 
afterwards President of the Board of Agriculture. The 
Earls of Effingham, Selkirk, Derby, and Surrey were 
members, with a substantial following of knights, military 
officers, and country gentlemen. The Duke of Richmond 
graced the Audit dinner in 1782, and joined in drinking 
the toasts of “ Magna Carta,” “ The Majesty of the People,” 
and “ America in our arms, Despotism at our feet.” Forty- 
five were present on this occasion; but not all were 
members, and the occasion was extraordinary. The 
majority of members gave their guineas and the sanction 
of their names. The living heart of the Society was a 

1 Wyvill Papers, vol. iii., p. 327. 

“The facts of the Society’s history are drawn from its minute 
books preserved in the Public Record Office. 
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small group of upper middle class and professional men, 
who met week by week to elect new members and transact 
business, and of this group the most active members were 
John Jebb and Major Cartwright. 

Cartwright, saluted at the first Audit dinner as “The 
Father of the Society,” was a major of militia and an ex- 
officer of the navy, who had ruined his prospects by refusing 
to serve in the American War, and represents the pure 
essence of Radical spirit as it existed on the eve of the 
French Revolution. He came of a family of small gentry 
in the Midlands, and was a brother of the clergyman 
who invented the power-lcym. John Cartwright himself 
invented a patent pike, the “ Britannic spear,” and drew 
plans for a “temple of naval celebration,” and this taste 
for mechanical invention may have inclined him, like others 
of his generation, to look for solutions equally plain and 
complete in the problems of society. Life and politics 
were not, for him, difficult problems. “ The Scripture,” he 
wrote, “is the ultimate criterion both in public and in 
private principles.” In 1776 he wrote Zake Your Choice, 
and launched on its long journey the Radical programme 
of annual Parliaments, universal suffrage, the ballot, equal 
' representation, and payment of members. For halfacentury 
—he died within a few years of the Reform Bill at the age 
of eighty-four—he continued to advocate parliamentary 
reform in a long series of pamphlets, speeches, and letters, 
with short intervals and little hesitation, in seasons of 
popular excitement and when most of his allies had given 
up the cause as dead and buried. He was also active in 
organisation, founding or helping to found the Friends of 
the People in 1792, and the Hampden Club in 1812, as well 
as the Constitutional Society. Cartwright was a dull writer 
and a monotonous speaker. At one time he may have been 
a successful organiser, but long before the end of his career 
he became a troublesome colleague, and was not a very 
welcome caller in the library of Francis Place, the Radical 
tailor of Charing Cross. His favourite appeal—to the 
historical liberties of England and the supposed democracy 
of the Anglo-Saxons—soon lost fashion among reformers, 
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and would have commended itself better even to Burke 
than to Paine. But a cause in which Cartwright believed 
was hard to beat. It was he who linked the two periods 
of reform together in the dark days of the French wars, 
simply by the power of his unshaken faith in the old cause 
and its resurrection. Personalities never deflected him. He 
was as incapable of showing Cobbett’s spite and vanity as of 
writing Cobbett’s prose. At eighty he was still the same ; 
writing, talking, and canvassing for the one idea which had 
captured his simple enthusiasm in the Seventies. 

John Jebb, though his name has rested obscure, was 
an abler man than Cartwright, and one of the remarkable 
characters of his generation. He was an Irishman, educated 
at Trinity College, Dublin, and Cambridge, where he had 
gained a reputation for the old kind of versatile scholarship, 
when the Unitarian revival converted him and wrecked his 
academic career. After trying, with Theophilus Lindsay, 
to relax the subscription to the Articles demanded of the 
clergy, he obeyed his own conscience, resigned his prefer- 
ments, and started life again as a physician. His marked 
ability triumphed, and he had succeeded in his new 
profession before he died of a tubercular disease in 
1786. 

Jebb was an active worker and writer on behalf of 
political reform, a bold speculator about religion, a critic of 
the penal code and of the old University system. But 
more interesting than his views is the spirit in which he 
held them. “I see every day more and more that the 
art of physic may be simplified like divinity,”! he notes in 
his pocket-book. The last and most characteristic of a 
number of resolutions taken in a time of illness is “Lie 
not through fear of man’s resentment, nor seek the favour 
of any by disguising or softening my sentiments.”2 These 
two traits, of confidence and resolution, he carried through 
life. In politics he was of the extreme left wing. “Equal 
representation, sessional Parliaments, and the universal 
right of suffrage, are alone worthy of an Englishman’s 

1 Works of J. Jebb, vol. i., p. 139, 7. 
* Lda pe 125: 
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regard.”! Though content to work with Wyvill, Pitt, and 
Fox at different periods, he did not believe in the reform of 
Parliament by Parliament. “I am persuaded that a reform, 
when effected, must take place in consequence of the active 
energy of the people.”’? It is probable that*he was 
the first man in England to advocate political societies 
federated by a regular system of correspondence and a 
convention of delegates, which could assume to the House 
of Commons the attitude “of master to servant” and act 
with “a sterner spirit of perseverance than hath hitherto 
been manifested.” 3 

Jebb, as a regular attendant at the Society's ordinary 
meetings, was able to impress upon its proceedings his 
own opinion, that the business of reformers was “not 
to prevail with the deputies but to animate the people.” 4 
Political education was needed, in the words of a circular, 
“to convince men of all ranks that it is to their interest, 
as well as their duty, to support a free constitution, and 
to maintain and assert those common rights, which are 
essential to the dignity, and to the happiness of human 
nature.” The Society held discussion meetings, but for its 
purpose the Press was more useful than the Platform. The 
classics of political liberty were circulated through the 
newspapers or in tracts distributed gratis. Wilkes’s 
speech ‘on reform in 1776 was reprinted, together with 
speeches by the Duke of Richmond and Thomas Day, 
and a dialogue between a scholar and a peasant by Sir 
William Jones. This library of political reform may 
not have reached a wide. contemporary public, but its 
influence was great; it became, ten years later, one of 
the inspiring forces of a more formidable revival.® 

Victory was distant in the spring of 1782. Just half a 

1 Works of J. Jebb, vol. i., p. 167. ; 

2 Jebb to Wyvill, May 6, 1785. Works of Jebé, vol. iii., p. 380. 

3 An Address to the Freeholders of Middlesex, December 2oth, 
1779, in Works, vol. ii., pp. 461-90. 

4 Of. ct¢., vol. i., p. 151. 

5 To be found in a collection of Tracts in the British Museum, 
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century later a Parliamentary Reform Bill was forced 
through the House of Lords. But the reformers, oblivious 
of the future, were in good spirits. On May 18th, a few 
days after the defeat of Pitt’s proposal, a group of its leading 
supporters, from within and without Parliament, met under 
the chairmanship of the Lord Mayor at the Thatched 
House Tavern. Pitt, Jebb, Cartwright, Wilkes, the Duke of 
Richmond; Lord Mahon, and the Earl of Surrey were there. 
They resolved that “it is become indispensably necessary 
that application should be made to Parliament by Petition, 
from the Collective Body of the People,” suggesting a 
reform of the House of Commons! In the autumn, when 
the Yorkshire gentlemen got to work, the prospect was 
still fair. The death of the Marquess of Rockingham had 
been followed by a split in the Cabinet over the peace 
negotiations. Fox was out, and Shelburne, with Pitt as 
his Chancellor of the Exchequer, was in. But Fox, 
though he had spoken and voted for reform, was not 
trusted, while Pitt had constituted himself the chief 
parliamentary champion of the reformers. 

The eternal problem of political diplomacy had now to 
be faced. There were men like the Duke of Richmond 
and the Westminster reformers who were anxious to go all 
lengths. There were others who shied even at the dis- 
franchisement of boroughs, but might approve of an 
addition to the county representation, sanctioned by the 
august tradition of Chatham. How were the two wings to 
be kept in line? Wyvill’s plan was to accommodate the 
march of the army to the pace of the slowest. The 
Yorkshire committee invited the county associations, by 
circular-letter, to petition Parliament in general terms, and 
to instruct their representatives to vote for the repeal of 
the Septennial Act, the addition of one hundred members 
to the county constituencies, and the disfranchisement of 
fifty corrupt boroughs with compensation. Finally, they 
were to support any Scotch county which might be 
working for the abolition of the system of fictitious votes. 
For Scotland was now awakening from the long political 


1 Wyvill Papers, i., pp. 424-25, 
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lethargy of the middle of the century, and a meeting of 
county representatives in August had appointed a 
committee to draw up schemes of reform. It was a 
striking proof of the change in political atmosphere that the 
countrymen of Wilkes and the countrymen of Bute should 
be concerned with the same problems and in sympathy 
with one another.! 

The diplomatists of Yorkshire were ready to drop the 
disfranchisement proposals altogether in order to secure 
harmony. But harmony was not secured by making 
concessions to one party. The Scottish county reformers 
failed in their attempts to draft any specific scheme on 
which both the vanguard and rearguard of their sympathisers 
could agree, and the Yorkshiremen finally adopted the 
recommendation of the Thatched House conference, “to 
avoid any specific propositions.” ? 

In May 1783, while petitions from some thirty counties 
and cities were on their way to the House of Commons, 
Pitt returned to the charge. When he rose, on the 
anniversary of his first proposal, to move a series of 
resolutions on reform, he was once more a private member. 
Fox and North had joined forces to expel Shelburne, and 
were now installed in office. Reform was not made a 
Cabinet question, and the new allies voted on different sides 
in the division which followed. Pitt proposed his plan 
with the tact and propriety which made him the model 
statesman. He was asking the House to approve of a 
specific plan, but he had done everything to make the dose 
palatable to the most delicate. He proposed to dis- 
franchise any borough where a majority of electors were 
convicted of corruption, and to add one hundred members 
to the representation of the counties and of London. With 
shrewd strategy he turned aside to attack Radical proposals 
for disfranchising all rotten boroughs and for manhood 
suffrage. The whole course of his argument was to show 
that “the hateful influence of the Crown,” not the influence 
of landowners, was the root of the evil; he might have 

1 Wyvill Papers, vol. ii., pp. 18-22. 
2 [bid., vol. ii., pp. 24 and 115. 
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pointed out that his plans were unlikely to touch the 
owners of real proprietary boroughs, since it would be 
extremely unlikely that technical corruption could be 
brought home to them. Fox spoke and voted for the 
proposals, and Sir George Savile made a dying and 
unfinished appeal. But the old arguments prevailed : the 
reform was not wanted; those who wanted it wanted 
more; the Constitution, that “venerable Palladium,” would 
not stand the shock of any change; and so forth. The 
majority against reform rose from 20 in 1782 to 145 ina 
full House in 1783.! 

Before the year was out Pitt was back in office. Fox 
and North had been tripped up by the India Bill and by 
the King’s influence, almost openly exerted in the House 
of Lords. Parliamentary Reform was immediately side- 
tracked for general party politics. Some reformers attacked 
Fox, and some the Crown. The Yorkshire Freeholders’ 
Association sided with Pitt, but lost nearly one-third of its 
members, who dissented and resigned.2, The Westminster 
Radicals received a pledge from Pitt’s candidate, Sir Cecil 
Wray, and fought in opposition to Fox and the Duchess 
of Devonshire.’ 

Pitt got his majority, and promised the reformers his 
support “as a Man and a Minister.”* New petitions, not 
so numerous as before, were presented in the spring of the 
year, and on April 18th, 1785, Pitt rose, the first Prime 
Minister to ask the House of Commons to reform itself. 
His speech was as moderate and ingratiating as possible. 
There was no attempt to launch away on the uncharted 
seas of rights and abstract politics. The moderate man was 
invited to consider “a sober and practical reform,” solely 
intended to bring Parliament into “sympathy” with the 
people. The principle of compensation, advocated by 
Wyvill and Mahon, was now adopted ; the vested interest 
of borough proprietors was admitted in principle, and a 
sinking fund was to be set aside for buying them out by 


1 Wyvill Papers, ii. pp. 638-75. 3 Memoir of Jebé, i., pp. 197-98. 
2 Ibid., \1., pp. 307-56. 4 Wyvill Papers, iv., pp. 118-23. 
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voluntary negotiation. As the old boroughs were bought 
out new seats were to be created for London and the 
counties, while some representation for the growing 
industrial districts was promised in the distant future.’ 
The debate cut across the lines of party. Fox gave the 
scheme his support, though he objected to the principle of 
compensation. North and Burke, who called reform an 
“ignis fatuus,” spoke against it. The motion was lost by 
more than seventy votes. 

So Pitt’s career as a parliamentary reformer ended. 
The adverse vote, in the political circumstances of the 
day, did not.break up his administration. But credit was 
sure to be lost by such reverses, and Pitt had other and 
stronger interests. The age was an age of enlightenment, 
and Pitt was one of the enlightened. But his real interests 
were in finance and foreign politics; the achievements of 
his administration were to simplify the tariff, to create the 
Consolidated Fund, to make the Commercial Treaty with 
France, and to put an end to the isolation of England in 
European politics. He was willing to speculate on some 
fancies, but not to risk much capital upon them. His first 
concerns were to achieve the possible, and to make the 
English State a going concern. 

While the topic was still hot, Wyvill had got together 
another conference at the Thatched House, the Earl of 
Surrey presiding. The business of the meeting was a 
resolution approving of Pitt’s Bill. But the Reform Party 
was now going to pieces. Either because they disliked 
compensation or because they disliked Pitt, a substantial 
majority, including Fox and Jebb, rejected the resolution. 
Surrey, Wyvill, Horne Tooke, Mahon, and Thomas Day 
were in the minority. Wilberforce, Dr Price, and appar- 
ently Cartwright, did not vote.” 

The ship now lay firm aground. And many of the 
leaders began to feel that, in the metaphor which Sir 
George Savile had used in 1781, it was of little use to be 
thrusting with poles till the tide should begin to flow again, 

1 Wyvill Papers, ii., pp. 372-405 and 517-35. 
2 Jétd., ii., pp. 460-62. 
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and lift her of its own accord. The Yorkshire committee 
died almost without a struggle. The Constitutional Society 
sank into a group, with no backing and small funds, 
subscriptions falling into arrears. Wyvill seems to have 
relaxed his efforts; Jebb died next year; and several of 
their warmest allies engaged in other campaigns, such as 
those for the abolition of the Slave Trade and for toleration 
for Catholics and Dissenters. In Parliament reform became 
a dead issue. Petitions for an inquiry into the state of the 
representation were rejected in 1786 and 1787. The Scotch 
burgh reformers, who had attacked the oligarchy both in 
municipal and parliamentary affairs, dropped the latter part 
of their proposals on the news of Pitt’s defeat. Even so 
their petitions were successfully mated by the ingenious 
Dundas. 5 

No measure of political reform, with the exception of 
Mahon’s abortive scheme for registration, had been carried 
in the seven years after Burke’s economical measure, and 
the very success of the Rockingham Whigs had weakened 
the advocates of Thorough. The landed interest was 
now indifferent or hostile. Exasperation against Court 
influence had subsided. Financial reforms eased the tax- 
payer, and took the sting out of the reformers’ arguments. 
General party politics once more dominated Parliament, 
and the parliamentary leaders were plunged in new con- 
troversies over Warren Hastings and the Regency. The 
missionary organisations were broken or feeble, and their 
founders were dead or discouraged, or engaged on other 
work, 

But Reform outlived its defeat. The news from France 
when it came, was heard by some who were at once alive 
to its extraordinary issues. Scotland, in particular, had 
between 1780 and 1790 been educated in parliamentary 
controversy almost for the first time. The machinery of 
the Eighties—corresponding societies and central con- 
ventions — with the older political tools of newspaper, 
petition, and platform, were remembered. The literature 
of the Constitutional Society lay on the shelves and was 
read by new students. More important still was the 
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reform programme, sketched by Cartwright and filled 
in by the sub-committee of Westminster in 1780. Little 
considered at the time, it became an article of faith with 
Democrats ten years later, and its six points formed the 
Charter of Radical reformers in the early Victorian 
period. 

Though the enthusiasm over constitutional politics 
flagged, it never wholly vanished. Portions of it revived in 
a new form. As the centenary of 1688 approached, the 
Revolution societies, which had long existed in several 
English towns, prepared to celebrate 1788 as a festival 
of political liberty. The London Revolution Society, a 
knot of Dissenting politicians with some members of the 
Established Church, received distinguished adherents from 
the advanced Whigs. Viscount Mahon, now Lord 
Stanhope, Capel Lofft, Sawbridge, and Brand-Hollis 
were among their supporters at the anniversary dinner 
in November 1788.1 As the basis of its faith, the Society 
resolved that all civil authority was derived from the 
people, that its abuse justified resistance, and that freedom 
of election, freedom of the press, freedom of conscience, 
and trial by jury were inviolable rights. 

Among the members of the London Revolution Society 
were several who played important parts in the next 
decade. Stanhope and Price, in a less degree Towers and 
Lofft and Favell, were leaders of the next reform agita- 
tion. Cartwright and Horne Tooke, of the Constitutional 
Society, helped to organise the new campaign. The 
most important legacies of the Eighties were this group 
of leaders and the spirit in which they led. It is true, 
of most of them, that they worked in the traditionally 
piecemeal fashion of fhe English. But, even before the 
French example came, an unusual note is heard. Stanhope 
had warned Wyvill in 1780 to beware of “even seeming to 
concede any further, either in respect of matter, manner, or 
time.’2 “Moderation in principle,” said Cartwright, “is 


1 History and Proceedings of the Revolution Society in London. 
2 Stanhope and Gooch, Life of Charles, Third Earl Stanhope, 


p. 44. 
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criminal.” “In my opinion,” Jebb had written, when 
Radicals were being pressed to make concessions, “the 
spirit of accommodation will ruin all’! The uncompro- 
mising idealist already existed among English political 
reformers in the Seventeen-eighties. 


1 Works of J. Jebb, vol. i., p. 167. 


CHAPTER II 


THE REVOLUTION AND ENGLISH OPINION 


‘A theme for poetry divine, 
A theme to ennoble even mine, 
In memorable eighty-nine.” ! 


HIsToRY has given an air of ludicrous irony to Cowper’s 
estimate of the event for which 1789 was to be memorable. 
His great theme was the temporary recovery of George ITI. 
from his madness. The controversy over the terms under 
which the Prince of Wales should assume the regency 
absorbed the attention of England. Next, perhaps, in 
political interest came the agitations for the repeal of the 
Test Acts and for the abolition of the slave trade. It was 
not, probably, until midsummer that Englishmen awoke to 
the fact that 1789 was to be remembered for anything of 
greater consequence than the recovery of George III. 

There had long been a small cloud hovering and 
swelling on the French horizon. The financial system of 
France was breaking, or had broken, beyond repair. In the 
process of tinkering constitutional quarrels began. There 
was a demand for a meeting of the old States General, the 
national Parliament which for nearly two centuries had 
not been summoned. The King, having nothing to sug- 
gest, agreed to summon it. As the elections approached 
and proceeded in the spring of 1789, it became clear that a 
new spirit was abroad. There was discontent of many 
kinds in the provinces, and, more significant, there were 
men speaking the language of the new political philosophy, 
who gave form and direction to the vague criticism, and 
turned it, not indeed against monarchy in the abstract, but 
against the existing machinery of society and the State. 

1 W. Cowper, Aznus Mirabilis, Aldine Edition, vol. ii., p. 266. 
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No sooner had the Estates assembled than the issue 
was joined. The Third House claimed, as representatives 
of the people, to predominate. In defiance of the Crown, 
they proclaimed their session the National Assembly, and 
announced a determination to make a fresh national 
settlement in concert with the King. Louis XVI. resisted 
and yielded: once in June over the question of joint or 
separate sittings of the Estates; a second time in July, 
when he agreed, under compulsion, to recall Necker, and 
abandoned the attempt to coerce Paris with the army. 
Meanwhile the Parisians showed their temper, and the 
Bastille, the symbol of arbitrary government, was taken by 
assault. 

Monarchy and the popular Assembly had clashed, and 
the Court stood aside worsted from the first onset. Fora 
space in the late summer of 1789 the march of the reformers 
was straightforward, and amazingly swift, because almost 
unresisted. A national resettlement began in earnest; a 
new Constitution began to be rough-hewn from the base 
upwards ; the nobility, in the famous session of the 4th of 
August, voluntarily relinquished a great part of their feudal 
claims: the Declaration of the Rights of Men and of 
Citizens was drafted. By the autumn, after the women had 
marched to Versailles and the royal family had been 
brought back in triumph to the Tuileries, shadows had 
begun to fall across the scene. Even then the events in 
France seemed to most of the onlookers a miracle of politics 
in the greatness of the change, but even more in the 
swift and peaceful transformation. 

The first thought of many Englishmen was that it 
served France right. France had been our inveterate 
enemy ; within the decade she had avenged past defeats 
by helping the American colonists. Now she lay herself 
under the stroke of a revolution. But the Revolution soon 
provoked more generous emotions. The spectacle was 
amazing ; more striking than a similar change would have 
been in any other State of Europe. The French monarchy 
had been, to all appearance, the strongest and the least 
malleable of political institutions. No change except the 
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concentration of authority in the Centre had touched it 
during a period when the conditions of English govern- 
ment had been remodelled. The States General had not 
met for nearly two centuries ; the constitutionalists of 1789 
were indeed forced back to first principles, because there 
scarcely existed an intermediate stage of historical precedent 
or equity. The great military achievements of the 
monarchy, and its powerful hold upon national institutions, 
Church, Nobility, and Army, had filled the imagination 
with a sense of impregnable solidity. Now all had come 
toppling to the ground at the summons of the people’s 
representatives. . 

The Revolution was therefore a notable encouragement 
to all who believed in change and the power of human 
endeavour. All reformers rejoiced. But one class 
especially felt the event as a grand impetus to reform long 
overdue. The English Dissenters had a political pro- 
gramme, because they suffered under grievances which 
Parliament had inflicted and must redress. They were 
technically excluded from civil offices, from Parliament, 
and from municipal activity, by the Test Acts. Appeals to 
Parliament had been made again and again; yet another 
was tried in the very year of the Revolution in France. 
It failed. The Dissenters of England had the mortifica- 
tion of reading the articles in The Rights of Man, which 
declared that all citizens were equally eligible for all 
positions, and that no man should be disturbed for political 
opinions. These things were achieved in Catholic despotic 
France, while in England, a century after the glorious 
Revolution which was supposed to have achieved civil and 
religious liberty, Protestants still remained disabled, and 
were openly denied toleration by Pitt, the representative of 
the new enlightenment. 

Nothing affected English politics more powerfully, in 
the first stage of the Revolution, than the contrast between 
the sudden victory of the theory of tolerance in France and 
the position of Dissenters in England.’ Religious and 
political reform went together. All over the country 


1Cf, Memoir of J. Currie, by W. W. Currie, i., pp. 166-69. 
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there were men like Hazlitt’s father, “tossed ... in the heats 
of the Unitarian controversy and squabbles about the 
American War,” great arguers on the interpretation of 
texts of Scripture and champions of civil and religious 
liberty... The shock to constituted authority in religion 
and politics brought them at once into the field, jubilant 
at the prospect of a final victory over Popery, intolerance, 
and political privilege. “Many of them were already active 
in politics, and the London Revolution Society was 
largely recruited from them. The occasion of its annual 
meeting in November 178g was seized to make a demonstra- 
tion in force. The Society began by listening to a sermon 
by the noted Unitarian minister and economic expert, Dr 
Price. It then proceeded to a general meeting at the 
London Tavern. Stanhope took the chair, and an address 
was unanimously adopted, on the motion of Dr Price, 
congratulating the French National Assembly on the 
victory of liberty and justice over arbitrary power, and on 
the encouragement given to other nations to secure their 
inalienable rights.? 

Price, an old man near his death, made history on that 
afternoon. The address formed a memorable precedent 
for correspondence between English societies and the 
French revolutionaries. The sermon was immortalised by 
the retort which it provoked from Edmund Burke, and 
its political philosophy remains embedded in the pages 
of Reflections on the French Revolution. Price chose the 
verses of the Psalm which culminates in “Pray for the 
peace of Jerusalem. They shall prosper that love thee.” 
He preached on “The love of our country,” and reached 
the heart of his discourse when he asked his hearers how 
they could promote their country’s interests. They could 
do so, he answered, by securing for the nation the greatest 
of human blessings, Truth, Virtue, and Liberty. What 
was Liberty? As achieved by the Revolution, which they 


' Hazlitt, “ My first acquaintance with poets,” in Winterslow. 

* Abstract of the History and Proceedings of the Revolution 
Society, pp. 50-51. 

° R. Price, 4 Discourse on the Love of our Country, pp. t and 11. 
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were met to honour, it consisted in three points: (1) The 
right to liberty of conscience in religious matters; (2) the 
right to resist power when abused ; (3) the right to choose 
our own governors, to cashier them for misconduct, and to 
frame a government for ourselves.!. Two great deficiencies 
in English liberty remained to be supplied. Toleration 
was incomplete while the Test Acts remained. Political 
liberty was only partial while representation was unequally 
distributed. Price was an exceedingly sober enthusiast, 
whose passion was for statistics. But the excitement of the 
moment carried him on to a peroration of high rhetoric. 
He thanked God that he lived to see that eventful year ; 
thirty millions of people? spurning slavery and leading 
their king in triumph; a general amendment in human 
affairs ; and the dominion of kings and priests giving way 
to the rule of law, reason, and conscience. “ You cannot 
hold the world in darkness,” * he warned the despots, while 
he summoned the friends of freedom to behold kingdoms 
“starting from sleep, breaking their fetters, and claiming 
justice from their oppressoxs.” 

We cannot be sure of finding in the poetry of an 
age any reflection of its political life. But when it 
happens that the passing scene is tingling with appeals to 
sense and imagination, some record will be imprinted. 
The most mature of British poets in 1789 were Cowper 
and Burns. Both were innovators, but far apart in outlook. 
Cowper was an elderly evangelical, profoundly convinced 
that the times were evil, but also that “man never was 
reformed by man, nor ever will be.” Reform agitations in 
the past had moved him only to pity at wasted pains, with 
some passing dread of civil commotions.‘ But he was 
shaken out of his pious scepticism by the astonishing 
change in France, and could not suppress a thrill at this 


1 R. Price, A Discourse on the Love of our Country, p. 34. 

2 Characteristically, in publishing the sermon, he supported this 
estimate with a statistical argument. Of. cz¢., App. 

3 Jbid., pp. 49-51. 

4 Correspondence of Cowper, ed. Wright ; letters to W. Unwin, 
17th Aug. 1779 and 13th Feb. 1780; letter to J. Hill, 18th Dec, 1789, 
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“ wonderful period in the history of mankind”; inexplicable, 
of course, to his mind by natural causes. 

The appeal of the Revolution to Burns was utterly 
different. He was not deeply moved by the survey of the 
workings of Providence; neither the assertion of abstract 
rights nor the prospect of realising an earthly paradise 
had any controlling hold over his imagination. He was 
the poet of individual ‘and earthly emotion. The French 
Revolution could not easily inspire him as a reformer or 
a politician, because reform and politics were insignificant 
compared with the appeal of a friend met or a beast seen 
in the field, a village hypocrite, a drinking match, or the 
memory of a desired woman. But the Revolution made 
an appeal to some feelings deeply grounded in his nature. 
His fellowship with the ordinary man responded to this 
great uprising of common men. Burns was also acutely 
conscious of class distinctions and of the barriers which 
parted him and his kind from wider and richer ways ot 
living. The Revolution was a challenge to these in- 
equalities. But Burns was not free to respond. His 
farming had proved a failure, and his profits from the 
publication of his poems were swallowed up. In the course 
of 1789 he was glad to avail himself of a commission as an 
excise officer, and, by the time the French inspiration had 
reached Scotland, was established in his official employ- 
ment at Dumfries. In this situation he could not give full 
vent to the enthusiasm which it roused within him. But 
he could not altogether stifle it. Once he threw caution to 
the wind, and sent the guns which he had bought from a 
captured smuggling brig to the Convention in Paris. The 
Board of Excise was not slow to remind him that the 
business of its officers was to be obedient and silent; to 
act and not to think.) Still, when the wine was in him the 
truth came out. Forgetting official loyalty, he gave his 
toast, “the last verse of the last chapter of the last book of 
Kings,” and outraged a military officer by wishing that 
England might have just as much success in the French 


1 Works of Burns, Globe Edition, pp. 525-26; letter to J. F. 
Erskine, 13th April 1793. 
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War as she deserved.!. Then, on the Sunday morning, he 
must sit down to eat his words and ask for oblivion. The 
poems of Scottish patriotism written in these years are open 
to a democratic as much as to a nationalist interpreta- 
tion. “Scots, wha hae” was composed on a solitary 
walk, in a passion of enthusiasm, “on the theme of liberty 
and independence,” just in the late autumn of 1793, when 
the Scottish political reformers were on trial.? In the last 
full year of his life came a patriotic ballad, recommending 
the Dumfries volunteers. It ends significantly — 


“But while we sing, ‘God save the King,’ 
We'll ne’er forget the People.” 


A month or two before he had given his version of the 
Revolution’s message in a famous song. “For a’ that and 
a’ that” is the anthem of the men in “hodden-grey.” Its 
theme is our real equality—rank but the stamp on the 
guinea, man the gold; while the passion for justice and 
the sense of human dignity are compounded with a scorn 
which is not quite disinterested of “yon birkie ca’d a 
lord.” Its aspiration is the time of fraternity surely 
coming— 


“Tt’s coming yet for a’ that, 
That man to man, the warld o’er, 
Shall brithers be for a’ that.” 


One copy has survived of a thin demy quarto which was 
printed in 1791, but probably written in 1789. This first 
volume of “The French Revolution, a Poem in Seven 
Books,” had no successors, and was itself perhaps a solitary 
proof, never in circulation. Publishing was becoming a 
dangerous trade; Mr Johnson, of St Paul’s Churchyard, was 
a friend of liberty, but cautious. It may be that the poet, 
William Blake, was already turning to prophetic chronicles 
and the records of immortals, whose laurels weathered 


1 Works, of Burns, Globe Edition, p. 540; letterto S. Clarke, 


1794. 
2 Jbid., pp. $34-35 ; letter to G. Thompson, Sept. 1793. 
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better than those of the Duke of Orleans, one of the heroes 
of this unfinished epic. 

The French Revolution \ies in a transitional stage 
between the early poems and the prophetic books. Its 
material is drawn from the events of 1789 in France and 
the controversy over the concentration of troops on Paris. 
But the story is mystically embroidered, and the whole 
is neither ‘history nor politics, but pure Blake. Dawn 
is calling France from the slumber of five thousand years. 
The voice of France responds to the morning. The 
prisoners of the Bastille look up, while a light walks round 
the dark towers. The Commons sit in the Hall of the 
Nation, like spirits of fire in the beautiful porches of the 
Sun. But a cloud broods over Paris where the King and 
his notables are in debate. One after another of the great 
counsellors gives his words of advice. Burgundy, “red 
as wines from his mountains,” Bourbon, Bretagne, and 
Bourgoyne, and the Archbishop of Paris, in flames and 
sulphurous smoke. These are for war against the new 
light, but Orleans, “generous as mountains,” rebukes them 
and speaks for brotherhood and trust in the coming day. 
The King’s word is against him. Necker is dismissed, and, 
when Siéyes comes from the Hall of the Nations to ask 
that the army shall be sent ten miles from Paris, the King’s 
answer is that it shall be done, if the Bastille obeys his 
command, and is removed out of the city. But the 
Commons call on Fayette, “the General of the Nation,” 
and troops, at his command, . 


“Rank 
Behind rank, to the soul-shaking drum and shrill fife, along the 
roads glitter like fire.”! 


The message of the Revolution could not be the same 
to Burns’s warm and earthly nature and to Blake's spirit 
fast rising into an upper air. The story to Blake is already 
half symbol; reality, but something more. He can feel in 
the earth beneath and the heaven around the trembling ofa 


1 The French Revolution, \ines 291, 292. 
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storm. But all is well. Orleans, with an unmeant irony, 
is made the herald of optimism to doubters— 


“Can the man be bound in sorrow whose every function is filled with 

its fiery desire? Can the soul whose brain and heart 

Cast their rivers in equal tides thro’ the great Paradise, languish 
because the feet, 

Hands, head, bosom, and parts of love follow their high breathing 
joy? 

And can nobles be bound when the people are free, or God weep 
when his children are happy?” ! 


The message of the Revolution to Blake is of terror, but 
also of a gigantic hope. 


“Look up! look up! O citizen of London, enlarge thy 
countenance! O Jew, leave counting gold! return to thy oil and 
wine. O African! black African! Go, winged thought, widen his 
forehead !”? 


Blake was never a matter-of-fact revolutionary; the 
red cap, which he was almest alone among Englishmen to 
carry openly in London streets, was worn with a difference. 
Events in France soon lost significance in comparison with 
the conflicting dramas of Blake’s visionary world. The 
Revolution had attracted his attention to the doings of 
mankind. He watched with mystical eyes before turning 
to deeper mysteries. But he always said that he was a 
liberty-boy. “The shape of my head,” he told his friends, 
makes-me so.” * 

These poets were at middle age or verging towards it. 
The call to which they answered must have been irresistible 
to the young. It had the wonderful sanction of modernity, 
and was indeed an appeal to the faith which each generation 
adopts, champions, and betrays; that things are possible, 
dreams come true, that its day is an exception to all other 
days. Of course there was an ardent band of recruits for the 
army of perfection. Rarely has such quality been recruited 


1 The French Revolution, lines 182-86. 
* A Song of Liberty (circa 1792), p. 12. 
3 Gilchrist, Life of Blake, i., pp. 90-95 
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to any cause. Wordsworth, fresh from desultory college days 
at Cambridge, was drawn over to France to find an influence 
only second in his life to the power of the Cumbrian hills. 
Coleridge in 1789 was a boy at Christ’s Hospital, where 
he celebrated the fall of the Bastille in verse. He had 
ventured far already in reading and dreaming; had been 
whipped for a momentary conversion to Deism; and had 
tasted the Neo-Platonists. He was only twenty when Le 
Grice heard him reading political pamphlets to excited 
“mulled-wine” parties in Jesus College, Cambridge. The 
new political convert began eagerly to testify, and narrowly 
escaped the Proctors when demonstrating in favour of 
William Frend on his trial for dangerous opinions before 
the Vice-Chancellor’s court. Southey was even younger 
when he was expelled from Westminster in 1792 for 
championing his fellow-citizens against the birch in the 
ironic style of Gibbon. He went up to Oxford, where he 
learned little, but read Epictetus and resumed the writing 
of poetry. He was a tender and undefiled idealist, and 
embraced the new faith with a passion of sentiment. He 
wore his hair unpowdered and undressed, and, as a 
disciple of Rousseau, wrote lines in praise of his cat, good 
democrat and sturdy defender of its independence and 
rights? He had his great fluency already. Part of a long 
vacation was spent at the house of his friends, the Bedfords, 
at Brixton, facing the Surrey hills, and in a summer-house 
in their garden Southey wrote Joan of Arc, a romantic 
poem of many thousand lines.2 Wat Tyler,a drama com- 
posed soon after, is in the direct line of the Revolution 
tradition. The traitors are a king, an archbishop, and 
lords. The heroes are the men of the people. The chief 
martyr is John Ball, evangelist of equality and fraternity, 
who goes to his death proclaiming that mankind is equal, 
property a juggle, privilege an oppression, and the throne 


1 Le Grice, ‘“ Reminiscences,” in the Gentleman's Magazine, Dec. 
1834. Cf. Cestre, La Révolution frangaise et les poetes anglais, pp. 
IOI-14. 

2 Cf. Cestre, of. cét., pp. 114-20. 

3 Southey’s preface to Joan of Arc, edition of 1837. 
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a blood-stained altar which shall yet be hurled to the 
ground.} 

Hazlitt, like Southey a precocious child, began his 
literary career with a letter to a Shrewsbury journal on the 
persecution of the Birmingham reformers in 1791. Crabb 
Robinson, a young clerk in articles at Colchester, turned 
“Jacobin” at about the same time. Landor, a contem- 
porary of Southey, was sent down from Balliol for shooting 
at the shutters of a hated Tory’s rooms. The contagion 
was general rather than severe. Coleridge was equally 
kindled by Burke’s rhetoric and by Paine’s. Perhaps only 
Wordsworth was as yet deeply moved. But the interest 
of the story is scarcely less on this account; it lies in the 
extraordinary appeal of the Revolution to the ardours of 
the best of Young England. 

The French Revolution, in its first stages, did not 
constitute a fresh principle of division in the confused 
party politics of England. While some saw in the 
Revolution a fortunate make-weight for England’s foreign 
policy, others were concerned with its moral bearing as a 
judgment upon the nation which had tampered with the 
principles of order in the American War. Many were 
pleased to bestow a patronising approval on an imitation, 
at the interval of a century, of the glorious English 
Revolution; Horace Walpole? congratulated Hannah 
More on the fall of the Bastille. The more advanced 
Whigs felt a springing of the heart at the apparent victory 
of civil and religious liberty in an old fortress of the 
enemy. Here and there a bold individual, like Stan- 
hope, threw in his lot with the French reformers, and con- 
gratulated them on their achievement. On the other side 
there were but few who, from the first, saw ruin being 
prepared. 

Among those who judged the French crisis as a matter 
of political utility was the head of the English Ministry. 


1 Southey’s Poetical Works, ed. 1884, pp. 90-99. 

2Cf. Laprade, England and the French Revolution, pp. 9-10, for 
a summary of newspaper comments. 

3 Letters of Walpole, Sept. 1789, to Hannah More. 
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Pitt was not a man without emotions, but he was an un- 
emotional politician. In 1789 his chief concerns were 
the Belgian Netherlands, and the ambitions of the Empress 
Catherine anc the Emperor Joseph. He looked at events 
in their bearing on the business in hand, and, seeing no 
immediate danger or gairi to be expected from the com- 
motions in France, he contented himself with the reflection 
that we should have a tess dangerous neighbour for some 
years to come. No suspicion of Armageddon disturbed 
his mind. “Depend on it,’ he was reported to have told 
Burke, “that we shall go on as we are until the day of 
judgment.”! As late as January 1792 he referred in the 
king’s speech to the tranquil outlook in Europe, and, 
elaborating the idea, anticipated fifteen years of peace— 
on the eve of the Great War 

On one occasion, in speaking on the Army Estimate 
of 1790, Pitt relaxed so far as to adopt the attitude 
towards the French Revolution characteristic of the 
English Whig constitutionalist. Sooner or later, he argued, 
harmony would be restored in France, and France would 
then be found to possess “freedom resulting from good 
order and good government.” This kind of freedom 
“it is my duty, as an Englishman, peculiarly to cherish ; 
nor can I, under this predicament, regard with envious 
eyes, an approximation in neighbouring states to those 
sentiments which are the characteristic features of every 
British subject.” ® 

This is the really characteristic English note, not often 
struck by Pitt, but often by Fox. The attitude of Fox to 
the French Revolution has been handed down in the famous 
apostrophe on the capture of the Bastille—* How much the 
greatest event it is that ever happened in the world, and how 
much the best!” * This shows one side of Fox, his quick 
sympathy and instinct for freedom. He followed up his 
outburst by pronouncing the incomplete draft of the new 
French Constitution “the most stupendous and glorious 


'Pellew, Life of Sidmouth, i. 72. 
2 Parl. History, xxix., col. 826. 3 Lbid., xxviii., col. 351. 
* Memorials of Fox, ed. Russell, ii. 361. 
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edifice of liberty which has been erected on the foundation 
of human integrity in any time or country.”! But Fox was 
far removed from the intellectual consistency of Radical 
reformers. He remained a good Whig, “equally the 
enemy of all absolute forms of government, whether an 
absolute monarchy, an absolute aristocracy, or an absolute 
democracy.”? The Revolution in France could not leave 
him cold, but it left him a British aristocrat, believing that 
no government could be fit for Britons which was not 
duly weighted with an aristocracy, founded on rank and 
property or both. “Prejudice for ancient families” and 
respect for those who, “in consequence of their own 
superior talents and eminent services, or of one or both in 
their ancestors,” form the peerage, were among the chief 
of the sanctions of the English social system. It was not 
wonderful, then, that the Radical reformers distrusted Fox, 
or that Fox himself regretted the advanced Whigs’ associa- 
tion of “Friends of the People.” Only half believing in 
the reformers’ creed, he fought their battle in the next few 
years with some partisam spirit and some real faith in 
redress of grievances. ‘“\What would I propose to do in 
times of agitation like the present?” he asked in the 
debate on the Address in December 1792. Repeal the 
Test Acts and the Penal laws, and improve the representa- 
tive system in the House of Commons. Show that if the 
parliamentary system is not chosen by all, yet it acts as 
the representative of all interests. “If there were other 
complaints of grievances, I would redress them where they 
were really proved, but, above all, 1 would constantly, 
cheerfully, patiently listen.”* This is liberal doctrine, and 
the spirit which inspired it was certainly heightened in 
Fox by the stirring news from France and by the crisis 
which was approaching in England. But it eminently is 
not the doctrine or the spirit of the French Revolution. It 
is liberal Whiggery, which lies nearly at the opposite pole. 
Fox, with a dwindling group of friends, remained a Whig 
champion of liberties against arbitrary government. The 


! Speeches of Fox, W., p. 200. 
2B Mite Nia [85 32: 3 /bid., \v., pp. 459-60. 
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Revolution did not make him what came to be called a 
“ democrat.” 

Out of this indeterminate state of political opinion 
presently emerged one of the great periodical crises of 
the English party system. The Whigs, under the nominal 
leadership of the Duke of Portland, looked to Charles Fox 
as their fighting head, In the Commons Fox was 
associated with a number of aristocrats, and with two self- 
made men of genius, Burke and Sheridan. When the 
Revolution came Fox and Sheridan welcomed it; Burke was 
critical or hostile; their friends remained uncertain. The 
rift began to widen, and presently two sections stood clear 
of one another, with Portland undecided between them. 
In 1790 the issue was joined between Burke and Fox. In 
1791 the great scene in the House of Commons parted 
their friendship of a quarter of a century. Burke took his 
seat on the Treasury bench that winter, but his influence 
was not great in his party, and the quarrel continued to 
smoulder without exploding through 1791 and 1792. It 
was not till the last days of 1792 that the Duke of 
Portland, who seemed incapable of breaking with Fox 
publicly, allowed a promise of support to be given 
to the Ministry by his friends, “to maintain the Constitu- 
tion and save the country.” Loughborough agreed to 
take office as Lord Chancellor, and others courteously 
consented to accept places More general support was 
given in 1793. In 1794, at the height of the panic 
against the reformers in England, Portland and other 
Whigs agreed to a coalition, and entered Pitt’s adminis- 
tration. 

Thus the events in France and their reflections in 
England made something like a revolution in party politics. 
But this was a matter of time. ‘At first no clear voice was 
raised against French changes, except the voice of Edmund 
Burke. His Reflections on the French Revolution were not 
published till the winter of 1790, and bear evident traces 
of the events which intervened. But a letter written in 
the autumn of 1789 contains the essence of the doctrine 


1 Journal and Correspondence of Lord Auckland, ii. 490. 
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which Burke preached! Nothing is good but in propor- 
tion and with reference. Liberty means, chiefly, security 
of life, property, and opinion. Burke doubts whether 
France can be congratulated on having obtained this kind 
of freedom. The tone of the letter is grave but calm. 
Then came Price’s sermon at the i.eeting of the Revolu- 
tion Society in November. Burke sat down to frame ‘ 
a rejoinder which should expose Price and his friends 
to the hatred and ridicule of the whole world? He 
virulently attacked Price and repudiated his interpreta- 
tion of the English Revolution. He fell upon the French 
reformers, and produced a remarkable defence of the old 
system in France, while from time to time his argu- 
ment carried him to the heights of political philosophy, 
to sound the alarm against abstract rights and abstract 
reasoning, and against all the doctrines of the Clean 
Sweep.? 

Burke had sounded the tocsin, and from all sides the 
partisans hurried to the battle of theory. There were 
thirty-eight answers to the Reflections, and an unknown 
number of supporters. The most famous are those of 
Paine and Mackintosh, but, while they were preparing, 
a woman stepped out before them. Mary Wollstonecraft, 
who published a Vznxdication of the Rights of Men in 
November 1790, was earning her living as a hack-writer for 
the publisher Johnson. She had written Orzgenal Stories 
for children, illustrated by Blake, and translated and 
compiled from French and German works. She was 
thirty-one, with seven years before her, in which to see 
revolutionary Paris, publish the Rzghts of Women, live 
with Imlay, marry Godwin, and to be the mother of 
Mary Shelley. 


1 Burke’s Correspondence, Burke to Dupont, Oct. 1789. 

2 [bid., Burke to Francis, Feb. 20, 1790. 

3 A fuller account of Burke’s position is given in Chapter IV. in 
connection with the growth of opposition to the French Revolution 
and reform. 

4 Prior, Life of Burke, p. 322, quoted Rose, Pztt and the Great 
War, p. 16. 
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Thomas Paine sat down to write his answer to Burke 
at the Angel, Islington, where he was staying when 
the Reflections appeared. It was ready and printed in 
February, but the publisher was frightened, and it did not 
appear till March 1791. James Mackintosh finished his 
answer a month later under the title Vendicee Gallica. 
Paine called his book, The Rights of Man. It is not a 
very good description of Part I., then published, but the 
difference between the Latin title of Mackintosh, and 
the plain English of Paine, well indicates their different 
appeals. “Jemmy” Mackintosh, a young adventurer from 
over the Border, then hovering lazily between Medicine 
and the Bar, is full of sound logic and accomplishments. 
He pleads to the general admiration of the enlightened 
public. Paine’s real business was with the unenlightened. 
Mackintosh makes him sound loud and ungentlemanly ; 
alongside Burke he is a gnat, shrill and stinging, but 
ephemeral. But it was his book which workmen read all 
over England and industrial Scotland and Wales in the 
next few years. 

Paine may have been, in the characteristic antithesis of 
Dr Parr, “acute ... but not comprehensive; and bold, 
but not profound,” with a confidence bred of half-know- 
ledge. But he had two grand qualifications for a tribune 
of the people. He was a man of the people himself; had 
been a poor lad without a trade, a sailor before the mast, a 
staymaker, and an exciseman. He knew where the shoe 
pinched, and what it meant to be poor and to pay taxes. 
He had also a gift for writing; not Burke’s, nor Cobbett’s, 
nor Ruskin’s, but a style of his own, neat and lucid— 
“ political arithmetic on a new plan.”? It is studded with 
phrases: “government is for the living, and not for the dead”; 
Burke “pities the plumage, but forgets the dying bird” ; 
the party system is like “ what the country people call, Ride 
and Tie—you ride a little way, and then I!”* He says 


1 W. Field, Wemoir of Parr, i. 311, 312. 
* Hazlitt, The Spirit of the Age, Cobbett. 


* Paine, The Rights of Man, third edition, Part I., pp. 16, 
26, 64. 
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the kind of thing which one man will repeat to another, 
which will be paraphrased and quoted, and will become 
part of the armoury of his side. 

That same year William Godwin, the son of a dissenting 
minister in the Fens, who had turned from Calvinism 
through Deism to unbelief, and was now a hack-writer in 
London, repeated to himself Cowley’s lines— 


“What shall I do to be for ever known, 
And make the age to come my own?” ! 


That had been his question from boyhood, but he was over 
thirty, and had been for some years an obscure author 
when the French Revolution came. His heart “beat high 
with great swelling sentiments of Liberty.” He determined 
to risk everything and take the flowing tide. Dining with 
his publisher one afternoon in July 1791, he proposed to 
him a worn on political principles which should establish 
for ever the basis of politics. The offer was accepted, and 
Godwin set out on two years of deliberate labour, in which 
he would write a page or half a page on a single day rather 
than cheat the world of his best. Poletical Justice was 
not published till 1793, and cannot be judged as an 
immediate reflection of the Revolution’s influence. It is 
all the more remarkable because it appeared when optimism 
was ceasing to be popular. 

Few but historians read Godwin, and he was an enemy 
of theirs. But there is a grandeur of absolute confidence 
in his book which makes it a strong type of its school and 
epoch, as well as a revelation of an extraordinary individual. 
Political Justice is an attempt to lead men back to fist 
principles in social controversy. It contains an exhaustive 
criticism of existing society, and an audacious forecast of 
future possibilities. It includes also a system of ethical 
philosophy, and an account of the individual’s social duties. 
Godwin is both a casuist and a fanatic ; a Jesuit of the 
Jacobins, who combines cunning dialectic with a standard of 


1 Preface of 1832 to Godwin’s novel, Caleb lVilliams. 
2 Kegan Paul, William Godwin, his Friends and Contemporaries, 
1. 61 and 67, 68. 
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devoted austerity. “Each man is bound to consider himself 
as a debtor in all his faculties, his opportunities, and his 
industry to the general welfare. This is a debt which must 
be always paying, never discharged.”! Though he thought 
monarchy “founded in imposture,” and limited monarchy 
worse, because even less sincere, Godwin escaped persecu- 
tion. He was a cautious politician, disavowing all violence 
or resistance to force, réjecting the idea of positive rights, 
thinking political associations worse than useless, and 
calling the voting system “that intolerable insult upon all 
reason and justice.”? And his book cost three guineas. 
Yet Pitt was mistaken in thinking Godwin negligible. He 
was the oracle of the young generation of many schools ; 
and men as different as Wordsworth, Malthus, Shelley, and 
Crabb Robinson, Chalmers the Scotch theologian, and Place 
the London Radical tailor, were altered for better or worse 
by reading William Godwin. 

Mary Wollstonecraft’s pamphlet is a reply to Burke, and 
has the virtue and vice of high-pressure writing. It is 
unfair and disordered. But it is charged with emotion ; 
and she had divined the characteristics of Burke’s attitude. 
She attacked his reliance on the past and his contempt for 
the poor Burke’s “mortal antipathy to reason,” his 
“gothic notions of beauty,” his belief in prescription, are 
her first target. She gives him a lesson in history which 
resolves itself into a chronicle of force, fraud, and corruption. 
For her the present is the only fortunate moment, in which 
a glorious chance is given of attaining “more virtue and 
happiness than has hitherto blessed our globe.” In the 
second place she attacks his attitude towards the poor. 
“Among all your plausible arguments, and witty illustra- 
tions, your contempt for the poor always appears conspicu- 
ous, and rouses my indignation.”> “ Security of property ! 
Behold, in a few words, the definition of English liberty.” 
Even so the poor man’s property is not secure against the 


1 Godwin, Political Justice, second edition, Book iv., c. 6. 

4 Of. cit., Book iv., & 2:and 35 ¥.. € 23: 

* Mary Wollstonecraft, The Rights of Men, second edition, p. 32. 
4 [bid., p. 119. 5 Jotd., p. 142. 8 [bid., p. 24. 
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game laws nor his livelihood against the press-gang. To 
Burke’s argument that the poor must look for their consola- 
tion to “the final proportions of eternal justice,” she rejoins, 
“Tt is, Sir, posszble to render the poor happier in this world 
without depriving them of the consolation which you 
gratuitously grant them in the next.”! At any rate we 
cannot promise them hell. “Hell stalks abroad—the lash 
resounds on the slave’s naked sides, and the sick wretch, 
who can no longer earn the sour bread of unremitting 
labour, steals to a ditch, to bid the world a long good- 
night.” 2 

Emotional force, confidence in humanity, in human 
reason, and in the present world and hour, are notes struck 
again by more deliberate writers than Mary Wollstonecraft. 
Mackintosh follows her when he sneers at Burke’s “transfer 
of genealogy to truth and justice.” “It is not because we 
have been free, but because we have a right to be free, that 
we ought to demand freedom.” Like Wollstonecraft, 
he believes in the present. He compares the French 
Revolution with the CruSades and the Reformation for 
its sympathetic force, and with “the legislative age of 
Greece,” because philosophers are once more in a position 
to guide an age which can appreciate reason.* Paine, like 
Wollstonecraft, attacks Burke’s contempt for the mass of 
mankind. Burke “considers them as a herd of beings that 
must be governed by fraud, effigy, and show.”® He attacks 
Burke’s belief in the power of the past to bend the present. 
“ Man has no property in man; neither has any generation 
a property in the generations which are to follow.”® 
Government is for the living, not for the dead. In supreme 
confidence in the coming day he breaks off from planning 
a constitution with the remark that we must allow elasticity. 
“There is a morning of reason rising upon man on the 
subject of government, that has not appeared before.”? 
“The present age will hereafter merit to be called the Age 


1 Mary Wollstonecraft, 7e Rights of Men, p. 144. 

2 Mehiehs Oe 30, 5 Paine, Rights of Man, i., fifth ed., p. 24. 
3 Vindicie Gallice, p. 305. SDieHeh Neyyi8h Wie 

4 [bid., pp. 360-66. 7 Ibid, ii, p. 76. 
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of reason, and the present generation will appear to the 
future as the Adam of a new world.” ?} 

The optimism of these theorists of reform is founded in 
their confidence in the power of human reason. This con- 
fidence is itself partly a result of the classical tendency of 
mind which distinguishes in the problems of human life 
a simple and regular plan. “The nature of good and evil,” 
wrote Godwin, “is one of the plainest subjects upon which 
the human mind can be engaged.”* “The duty of Man,” 
wrote Paine, “is not a wilderness of turnpike gates, through 
which he is to pass by tickets from one to the other. It is 
plain and simple, and consists but of two points.”* At last 
mankind are realising that the maze which they are 
exploring has a clue. This is why Godwin and Paine 
expect such unprecedented advances. If obstacles exist, 
reason is capable of surmounting them all. Vice is, 
unquestionably, no more than an error of judgment. 
There is no such thing as an irremediable error. No 
doubt can properly exist about the omnipotence of 
reason. The world lies plain at the explorers’ feet, to 
be understood and amended by the application of prin- 
ciples which are neither obscure nor limited in their 
truth. 

Paine stops short with the prophecy of a European 
congress to promote liberty and civilisation. But in the 
solitude of a bachelor’s London lodging Godwin was 
building for eternity, and his uncompromising mind was 
working itself clear of all friction and limitation. His 
system is founded on two propositions Man is the 
creature of circumstances, but chiefly of those which can 
be modified : education, social environment, and political 
control. Secondly, our actions are vcluntaty, in the sense 
that they are preceded and controlled by an intellectual 
jucgment. Once awakened to its powers, the human 
reason is inevitably propelled along the road to perfection, 

1 Rights of Afan, ii., p. 167. 
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° Political Justice, Book iv., chap. 11. 
3 Rights of Man, i., p. 51. 
4 See Political Justice, Books i. and ii. 
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though at present it is deflected in a thousand ways by the 
forces of society and the State. Godwin appreciates the 
widespread influence of government, but only to condemn 
it. Force, delusion, unconscious influence, and faith are 
equally destructive of the supreme business of humanity ; 
to judge impartially and sincerely, and to follow the course 
which, in the circumstances, will best promote the welfare 
of mankind. 

There is hardly any existing institution or doctrine 
which can survive the test of these principles! Punishment 
is useless, because it cannot cure the criminal, and wrong, 
if retributive, because the criminal! could not avoid his fault 
under the circumstances of his life. Laws are useless, 
because truth is invincible, and the rights, which they are 
alleged to protect, do not exist. Right is the balance of 
advantage in each individual case. To promise is to 
mortgage the sacred property of judgment. If what we 
promise is right, it is our duty to do it without pledging 
ourselves. If knowledge increases, our duty will alter and 
our promise become obsolete. The Social Contract, with 
all other promises, goes overboard. Political societies are 
wrong. They obstruct the free operation of the reason 
with disputes, contagious enthusiasm, and compromise. 
Revolution is wrong, and all violence, because in times 
of violence reason becomes an awkward ally, and gets put 
under guard. Not that Godwin would buttress authority. 
“Obey; this may be right; but beware of reverence.” 
The conventions of society—marriage, “a system of 
fraud,” and “the established administration of property,” 
are naturally victims. The principle of private property 
survives, because a sphere of discretion is necessary for 
the individual reason, but inequality of property will dis- 
appear, and each man will possess “a perfect claim upon 
everything, the possession of which will be productive of 
more benefit to him than injury to another.” Reason, not 
law, will keep this equilibrium. For Government has 


1 The most important sources for this paragraph are Political 
Justice, Book iii., chaps. 2, 3, 4, 6; Book iv., chaps. 1, 2, 3; Book v., 
chap. 24; Book viii., chap. 2. 
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followed Revolution into limbo. Its basis was the weak- 
ness and error of mankind, and it totters as they disappear. 
With it will pass co-operation in organisations of looser 
structure. Mechanical invention will reduce the necessary 
labour to a bare fraction of the working day, in a world 
where luxuries have disappeared with the corrupt desire 
for distinction. Exchange and barter will be unnecessary, 
for the individual will” inevitably contribute whatever is 
necessary to his neighbour’s or the common good. 

The famous retort to Godwin is the question, “ How 
will you feed us? If the struggle for survival slackens, 
what is to happen to our multiplying species?” Godwin’s 
rejoinder, by anticipation, was to suggest that propagation 
would have ceased with the disappearance of its national 
motive, the need of replenishing the race.1 For mortality 
will probably have ceased already. Decrepitude is only 
an affair of the mind; man loses his gaiety and cheerful- 
ness under the stress of anxiety and competition, and thus 
grows old. “In proportion as we cultivate fortitude and 
equanimity, our circulations will be cheerful.” Intellect 
has established its control over other matter, and why not 
over our bodies? The term of human life may be 
indefinitely prolonged “by the immediate operation of 
intellect.” 

With unflinching pen Godwin slays the last enemy of 
mankind, and closes on the simple reminder, “that the 
substance of this chapter is given only as a matter of prob- 
able conjecture.” Even under this limitation his book 
dramatises, at the distance of a century, the miraculous 
atmosphere in which he worked. Godwin himself drew 
largely on his eighteenth-century predecessors and con- 
temporaries. To analyse the character of the French 
Revolution is to find many traits of the age which it 
followed. Philanthropy, sentiment, optimism, were common 
tendencies of the late eighteenth century. So were the cults 
of the natural order and the ordinary man. The progress 
of science in industrial invention had for half a century 
been strengthening men’s confidence in the powers of the 


! Political Justice, Book viii., chap. 9. 
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mind. The simplifying school of philosophy taught the 
same lesson. When Cartwright wrote, in the early days 
of the Revolution, that matters political and religious were 
so admirably contrived for mankind “that all, which in 
either case is necessary to salvation, is level with all 
capacities,”! the eighteenth-century philosopher was only 
feeling his common sense confirmed by the wonderful year 
of 1789. 

But something remains to be added. Many descrip- 
tions of the atmosphere of the times have survived, written 
by men and women who were then young. And no other 
descriptions of the modern world are their equals. The 
years of Waterloo and the Reform Bill agitation were pale 
beside the first promise of the French Revolution in 
England. Crabb Robinson, writing his reminiscences in 
middle age, a cool professional looker-on, remembered that 
part of his boyhood as coloured bya unique excitement. 
Reminiscences are often deceptive. Let us turn back to 
Godwin, and notice that Political Justice was as remark- 
able for -its influence as fgr its conclusions. Its miracles 
aroused no incredulity. | Wordsworth advised a friend 
to put aside books on Chemistry and read Godwin 
on Necessity. “Truth, moral truth, it was supposed, had 
here taken up its abode; and these were the oracles of 
thought.” ? 

“ A new world,” wrote Hazlitt, “was opening to the 
astonished sight. Scenes, lovely as hope can paint, dawned 
on the imagination; visions of unsullied bliss lulled the 
senses, and hid the darkness of surrounding objects, rising 
in bright succession and endless gradations, like the steps of 
that ladder which was once set up on the earth, and whose 
top reached to heaven. Nothing was too mighty for this 
new-begotten hope; and the path that led to human 
happiness seemed as plain as the pictures in the Pzlgrim’s 
Progress \eading to Paradise.”* The situation was unique 
because men were seeing these visions immediately before 

1 Life of Cartwright, i., pp. 183, 184. 
® Hazlitt, The Spirit of the Age: Essay on Godwin. 
3 Hazlitt, Memoirs of Holcroft, \i., p. 195. 
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them on the familiar English earth. Philosophy and 
invention had prepared their minds for the triumph of 
reason, for short cuts and progress without tears. Then 
came the year of quick, complete, and almost bloodless 
transformation in France. They reached at a bound the 
position to which reformers aspire. What to other genera- 
tions has been vision and aspiration, was to them plain 
fact or obvious improvemient to be made then and there. 


“ Not in Utopia,—subterranean fields,— 
Or some secreted island, Heaven knows where! 
But in the very world, which is the world 
Of all of us—.”! 


1 Wordsworth, 7he Prelude, xi., lines 140-43. 


CHAPTER III 


THE REVOLUTION AND REFORM 
IN ENGLAND 


WHILE the battle of theory was raging, some of the 
stalwarts of the old reform controversy were coming back 
to the field. In 1790 Horne Tooke contested Westminster 
against the Foxites. Since the active campaign of the 
Constitutional Society closed, he had created a reputation 
in the world of letters by publishing his philological work, 
The Diversions of Purley. It was a tribute to the new 
glamour of politics that he should forsake letters and again 
place his curious gifts at the service of reform. 

“Mr Horne Tooke,” weote Hazlitt in 1825, “was one 
of those who may be considered as connecting links 
between a former period and the existing generation.” ! 
Externally he was a self-made gentleman of eighteenth- 
century society, a middle-sized man, with piercing eyes in 
a square, plain face, dressed always in brown broadcloth 
with silk stockings, steel buttons, and wearing his own hair 
tied and powdered ; a man in priest’s orders who swore and 
drank a good deal of claret, and lived with two daughters, 
illegitimate children, in a villa with a big garden at 
Wimbledon. His father, a poultry dealer who had supplied 
the Royal Family, had sent him to Westminster, Eton, 
and Cambridge, and then into the Church. John Horne, 
who adopted the name Tooke later in life to compliment 
a patron, had no vocation for the ministry, and after 
fighting for Wilkes in the Middlesex elections, finally gave 
up his living and studied for the Bar. His priest’s orders 
stood in his way, and he turned -free-lance politician, 


1 Hazlitt, The Spirit of the Age. Cf. the article on Horne Tooke 
in Chambers’s Biographical Cyclopedia. 
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philologist, and the client of wealthy friends. Though he 
had the finished manners and selfpossession of a gentleman 
of breeding, Horne Tooke was not fitted for a client’s 
career. He was a fighter by instinct, in public or private, 
in newspaper and clubs, on the hustings, and, above all, in 
the law courts. “A keen iron man”?! Coleridge called 
him. A friend remembered that he had never been in such 
awe of anyone as of John Horne at school. “When he 
first surveyed a stranger,” said another, “ he seemed to take 
a peep into his heart.”* 

He was a terrible conversationalist, challenging and 
fighting with a remorseless tongue, and seemed to care 
only for victory and astonishing the world. Still, he had 
the genius to make friends. He treated his servants like 
human beings, and they called him John Horne Tooke. 
He had no imagination and little depth. His strength was 
his certainty, daring, and quickness, and his influence in 
1790 was more widely spread than that of anyone in 
London. At the Sunday dinners in his Wimbledon villa 
Whig friends and rising lawyers met shabby literary fellows 
and unknown Radicals. Herne Tooke was not a revolu- 
tionary nor even an advanced democrat; he did not believe 
in rights to universal suffrage or to anything else. His 
liberty was an old-fashioned vintage. He believed in the 
ordinary man and his capacity, but not without reserves; 
and his quarrel with the tyranny of parties and legal 
abuses was spiced with personal feeling against a world in 
which his ambition was a misfit. The French Revolution 
and the position in English politics seemed to him to have 
created an opportunity of bringing the existing political 
systém to the ground. He believed that the people of 
England could do it if they were educated and organised, 
and he devoted himself to the task. 

t was a right instinct which led Pitt, in 1794, to strike at 
Horne Tooke as the heart of the reform movement. He was 
the original link between the societies in London and the 
country ; it was probably he who introduced the Sheffield 


! Coleridge, Tad/e Talé, under May 8th, 1830. 
* Stephens, Liye of Horne Tooke, vol. ii., p. 451. 
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reformers to the London Corresponding Society: he was 
early in correspondence with sympathisers in Scotland and 
Lancashire; the “well-known veteran” who dissolved 
Thelwall’s last conservative scruples was he; he helped 
the London working-men politicians with advice, and 
criticised and corrected, if he did not draft, their early 
addresses and constitution.1 The tide really moved when 
Horne Tooke began to stir again in the Society for Con- 
stitutional Information. 

In 1791 the Constitutional Society was only nomimally 
alive. It had always been-weak in regular attendance, and 
depended for its strength on the active work of a few men? 
Enthusiasm had now waned. Two hundred members had 
not paid their subscriptions. Twos and threes met at the 
secretary’s house in Tooke Court, and often adjourned for 
lack of numbers. In March 1792 a revival began. The 
attendance sprang up to twenty, thirty, and forty, and the 
Society’moved to larger quarters at the Crown and Anchor 
Tavern, where an afternoon dinnerclub was started to attract 
members to the evening session. An attempt was made 
to clear off the arrears of subscriptions, and, though this 
produced a crop of resignations, the Society was gaining 
active members. There was a change in the personnel. 
A young Radical, Lord Daer, and Mackintosh, the author 
of Vindicie Gallice, were among the new members, but the 
bulk of them were of a different stamp. Paine attended, 
and his friend, Clio Rickmann the bookseller, was elected. 
Tooke brought in the eccentric engraver, William Sharp. 
A batch of reformers from the new popular societies were 
admitted in the summer ; names destined to be notorious, 
Holcroft, Gerrald, Sinclair, Margarot, appear in the minute 
book. Samuel Rogers, then a young banker, is named as 
a candidate, but withdraws. 

France, Burke, and Paine were the stimulating forces 
of this revival. Independently of London, societies were 


1 Treasury Solicitors Papers, General Series—hereafter 7..S.—in 
Public Record Office, No. 3493; and Thelwall, Poems in Retirement, 


Pp. XXvi. 
2 See the Minutes of the Society in Public Record Office. 
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springing up in the northern industrial districts. But the 
army had another wing, differently recruited and soon out 
of harmony with the Radicals. Events had made reform 
once more a political question, and a large group, including 
some of the best known names among the advanced 
Whigs, formed a new association in April. Its title was 
“The Society of Friends of the People,” and its objects 
were—(1) “To restore the freedom of election, and a more 
equal representation of the people in Parliament”; (2) “To 
secure to the people a more frequent exercise of their 
right of electing their representatives.” Daer and Cart- 
wright were among its members, but the Society, as its 
resolutions show, was a stronghold of moderation and 
gentlemanly politics. Charles Grey and Lauderdale helped 
to found it one night after dinner at the house of Lord 
Porchester. Fox and his closest personal friends dis- 
approved, but did not campaign against the Society, or 
Grey would probably not have joined it.) “One word 
from him would have kept me out of all the mess of the 
‘Friends of the People, but he never spoke it.”2 Fox, as 
he told Lord Dacre, did not like to discourage the young 
ones. The flower of the younger Foxite Whigs joined, 
though Fox himself held aloof. There were peers, Buchan, 
Lauderdale,and Kinnaird; Grey, Francis, Sheridan, Lambton, 
Whitbread, Erskine, and other members of Parliament.3 
The subscription was a guinea and a half. The 
address adopted by the Society on roth April was an 
appeal to the moderate man. Reform was to be not inno- 
vation but restoration. “Time is the greatest innovator ” 
they quoted from Bacon. The business of reformers was 
to redress its unsanctioned changes. They disclaimed any 
wish to borrow remedies from France. A genuine House 
of Commons was their goal. When the nation had once 
expressed its wishes on a “temperate reform” they would 
go no farther. The tug of war between these Whig re- 


Holland, Memozrs of the Whig Party, i.. pp. 13 and 14. 
Life and Opinions of Earl Grey, p. 11. 
Wyvill Papers, iii., Appendix, 128-35. 
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formers and the Radicals came soon. On 12th May, the 
Friends of the People received a letter signed by Cartwright 
on behalf of the Constitutional Society, in which the position 
of a reform society packed with members of Parliament is 
very honestly handled. Unless they throw themselves on the 
popular side they will fail. “Without the fellowship of the 
People, understanding and feeling their tmmediate interest 
zn the contest,’ nothing will ever be done. The Friends of 
the People retorted by declining correspondence with a 
society which had sanctioned Paine’s programme of “ The 
Rights of the People in their full extent.”! A few weeks 
later an attempt was made to expel Cartwright. This 
was foiled by Whitbread; and Lord John Russell with a 
few followers thereupon resigned.2? The position of the 
moderate man, anxious to wash but not to get wet, was 
more than usually pathetic. The Friends of the People, 
wanting to move Parliament towards reform and to control 
the reformers, made a genuine, though never vigorous, 
effort to capture the reform movement. They, rather than 
the members of the CorfStitutional Society, were the real 
heirs of the reform movement of 1780. But they never 
succeeded or seemed likely to succeed in getting either 
Parliament or the reformers to listen to their advice. 

The most famous of the societies was a creation of the 
same year. In the autumn of 1791 a little group of friends 
in central London had discussed the project of a new 
political society to represent “the unrepresented” and 
agitate for the reform of Parliament. Their meeting-place 
was the Bell Tavern by Exeter Change, where the landlord 
was a friend; and here, on the night of 25th January 1792, 
eight of them founded the London Corresponding Society.’ 
They agreed to pay a penny a week subscription, and the 
original fund of eightpence was collected, before they 
parted, by the treasurer and secretary, Thomas Hardy. 
Hardy deserves some personal notice. He was a Scotch- 
man, from Stirlingshire, about forty years of age, and had 

1 Wyvill Papers, iii., Appendix, 149-58; 7.S., 3496. 

2 Wyvill Papers, iii., Appendix, 169-73. 

3 Memotr of Thomas Hardy, pp. 12-14. 
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been in London seventeen years in 1791, when he set up a 
shoemaker’s business at No. g Piccadilly. In his friends’ 
recollections he makes a quiet figure—a tall, lean, muscular 
man. The landmarks in his intellectual life were a dis- 
senting congregation near Covent Garden; the American 
wars, when he first was interested in politics on the colonial 
side; an acquaintance. with the notorious Lord George 
Gordon; and a gift of the pamphlet library of the Con- 
stitutional Society made to him by Brand-Hollis, perhaps a 
customer. It was in re-reading, in the autumn of 1791, 
what Cartwright and Jebb and Price had written in the 
Eighties, that Hardy hit on the plan of a poor man’s 
Reform Club! The founders had behind them a grievance 
and an idea. The grievance was the heavy burden of 
taxation imposed by a Parliament selected by methods 
which gave a few hundred gentlemen the control of 
millions. The idea was that the common people could 
make their wishes felt, if, and only if, they would unite. 
The road was straight-forward according to the notions of 
the day; every individual had a right to a share in 
government, and equal representation in Parliament was 
the remedy for waste of public money, unjust taxation, and 
coercion. The method of procedure is more remarkable. 
The core of the new model was a weekly penny subscription. 
This was Hardy’s device, drawn, no doubt, from the 
machinery of the little journeymen’s clubs which flourished, 
half benefit and half. trade societies, in London. It was 
this which introduced the reform movement into a new 
layer of society. The Corresponding Society was open to 
any working man, and the testimony of Government 
agents a little later shows that it was, in fact, a poor man’s 
society. 

Next in importance to the subscription was the method 
of government. Here the problem was to combine efficiency 
and order with freedom, to avoid secret cabals and mass 


| Hardy told the Privy Council in 1794 that “a young man who is 
since dead” first introduced him to the Society. This is apparently 
inconsistent with the well-established tradition that it was Hardy who 
conceived and executed the plan himself, 
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meetings for the routine of business. It was decided to 
organise the members into divisions of thirty each, new 
groups to be established as the old ones reached sixty. 
Each division had its chairman and delegate, who was 
also local treasurer, kept an account, and paid the revenue 
monthly into a central fund controlled by the body of 
delegates. The delegates held weekly meetings on a 
Thursday to transact business and answer correspondence. 
The divisions were the final source of authority: they 
could recall their delegates and must be consulted on all 
questions of principle, a right which was vindicated by the 
Society during the critical summer of 1794. Membership 
was open to anyone, proposed by two members, who 
affirmed that he believed in the right of every adult, not 
incapacitated, to a vote fora member of Parliament, and 
would promote the reform of Parliament “by all justifiable 
means.” 

The income of the Society was to be spent on corre- 
spondence with other societies, and on the publication of 
literature, to carry out the founders’ plan of rousing the 
nation and linking up efforts all over the country. Their 
first appearance before the public was in April, almost 
involuntarily. It had been decided to publish an address 
to the nation. Four drafts were considered, and the 
Society adopted one which had been put forward by a new 
adherent, Maurice Margarot, a Frenchman, who proved an 
enterprising and rather dangerous leader. The address 
itself was safe from criticism, and ended by disavowing 
“tumult and violence.” “Reason and firmness, and 
unanimity, are the only aims they themselves will 
employ, or persuade their fellow-citizens to exact, against 
abuse of power.” It was their first venture and the 
members were nervous. Margarot refused to sign the 
address for publication, and Hardy took his place, 
but seems only to have put his name into a letter 
with which it was enclosed. Hardy had been for some 
time in touch with Horne Tooke. The address was 
forwarded to the Constitutional Society for criticism, and 
it was Horne Tooke who signed Hardy’s name to the 
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document and sent it to the editor of the A7vgus. A 
reprint in the form of a small leaflet was the first work 
of the Society’s publishing department. 

In the early months of its life the Corresponding 
Society was nursed by’Horne Tooke. He corrected its 
drafts, corresponded with Hardy, and put him into touch 
with the new societies.in Sheffield and elsewhere. One 
of his lieutenants, Felix Vaughan, became a member and 
delegate of his division to the committee which drew up 
the constitution in April and May. Public meetings were 
not attempted, but two more addresses were put forth; 
one in May containing the new constitution, another in 
August appealing to the nation not to think itself un- 
concerned in reform. An honest Parliament representing 
the people at large could remove all the chief grievances of 
the common man. If pensions, armies, and secret service 
money were retrenched, taxation would cease to be 
oppressive. Laws would be simplified. Independent 
juries and unbiased judges would be obtained. Common 
lands filched from the peasant would be restored; he 
would feel the benefit of annual Parliaments and universal 
suffrage in bread for his family bought with the profits 
of the cow, shéep, or geese, which once grazed on the 
commons.? An honest Parliament would do this in the 
time now spent on party debates and election petitions. 
Both addresses make play with the doctrine of Rights and 
appeals to history. But the second is remarkable, because 
it is an attempt to base the agitation on “bread and 
butter” questions and to make it a fight for social politics. 

The work of correspondence fell chiefly to Hardy. 
Horne Tooke supplied him with some addresses and he 
made an appeal to any likely sympathiser. The real 
object of correspondence was to unite the agitation all 
over England and in this he was remarkably successful. 
Before the end of the year the London Society was in 
touch with societies in Sheffield, Manchester, Warwick, 
Stockport, with a Scotch group and with others which 

1 Memotr of Thomas Hardy, pp. 16-19. 
* State Trials (hereafter S.7.), vol. xxiv., cols. 377-87. 
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were springing up independently of the Corresponding 
Society all over London? 

In the summer months the Society was in full vigour. 
There were twelve divisions and some hundreds of 
members by the end of July. The weekly meetings in 
small taverns all over London,—the Bell, the Unicorn, the 
Blue Posts,—must have been fully occupied in admitting 
the swarm of candidates and planting colonies as they 
reached their totals. An accurate statement of their 
numbers is now unobtainable. Their leaders habitually 
exaggerated, either succumbing to the innocent temptation 
which besets missionary enterprises, or deliberately adopt- 
ing Horne Tooke’s advice to the “ Friends of the People” :? 
“if you wish to be powerful, pretend to be powerful.” 
Perhaps there were three thousand names on the books in 
the autumn of 1792.3 

These examples were contagious. It was in April 
1792 that Hardy and his friends published their first 
address and the Whigs founded their “Friends of the 
People.” On the seventeenth of the same month at the 
Three Tuns, Southwark, another group was formed calling 
itself “The Friends of the People in the Borough” or 
“ Southwark Friends of the People.” Its founder was a 
member of the Revolution and Constitutional Societies, a 
slop seller of Tooley Street named Favell, who was clearly 
at pains to keep the Society moderate in tone. Among 
early recruits was John Thelwall, who had escaped from a 
shop counter and a lawyer’s office to adventure in literature, 
and now came into politics through the evening debating 
societies The Southwark “Friends of the People” at 
first flourished exceedingly, and branched into eight 


1 Place MSS., in British Museum, 27,811/7-8 ; S.Z7., xxiv. 387 and 

2. 
3 2 Coleridge, Zable Talk, under May Ist, 1832. 
3 Estimated by comparing the spies’ reports in the TJyeasury 
Solicitors Papers with evidence before the Privy Council. Veitch, 
Genesis of Parliamentary Reform, p. 218, suggests 5000 to 10,000. 

4 T.S., 3496, 3497, 3505; Lz/e of Thelwall, pp. 1-46; Cestre, John 
Thelwall, p. 75. 
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divisions before winter ; so the Government was informed 
by its friends. 

In May another association was started on the north 
side of the Thames, the Aldgate Society of “Friends of 
the People,” which met in Mitre Court, Aldgate, with a 
broker, John Hall, in the chair. In the flush of their youth 
the Aldgate reformers busily manufactured resolutions 
and addressés. Later they were ejected from Mitre Court, 
and are perhaps the “People’s Friends” reported to be 
meeting at The Loggerheads in Bethnal Green during 
the winter. 

An older society, the Constitutional Whigs, “ Grand 
Lodge of England,” whose address to the French National 
Assembly in 1791 brought down upon it the castigation 
of Burke as a “low, drunken, ale-house club,” ? came into 
the new movement with the addition of “ Independent and 
Friends of the People” to its titles. Its headquarters were 
at Frith Street, and it had either a branch or another 
meeting-place in Old Compton Street, Soho? Yet a fifth 
group of “ Friends of the People” was meeting this autumn 
on Thursday nights in Furnival’s Inn cellar, distributing 
handbills and leaflets, with a constitution on the Corres- 
ponding Society’s model.t These lesser societies were 
usually presided over by middle-class chairmen. They 
seem to represent the enthusiasm of comfortable citizens 
who imitated the aristocratic “ Friends of the People” in 
their tithe, but not in their discretion; and were soon 
frightened out of existence when'the times began to try 
men’s souls. 


1 7.S., 3496 and 3505. 

* Burke, Thoughts on French Affairs, 1791. 

* The meetings in Compton Street, Long Acre, and Frith Street are 
probably of the same Society. Letters and addresses from all these 
addresses signed James Bligh (or Bly) are in the 7veasury Solicitors 
Papers, 3496, 3505, 3510 A. Their address to the National Assembly 
is given in full in Veitch, Genesis of Parliamentary Reform, Appendix 
iii., from the Procés Verbaux of the National Assembly. In 7.S., 
3505, Compton Street meeting is apparently also described under the 
title of “ Levellers.” 

* T.S., 3505, where a leaflet is enclosed, 
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In the provinces, politics were very strongly tinctured 
with sectarian quarrels. The dissenters saw in the French 
Revolution a great encouragement and a great opportunity, 
and this soon roused a Church and dissent feud which was 
in many towns the most real partisan issue. At Manchester 
it was the defenders of Church and King who first organised 
themselves into a club in March 1790. The reformers only 
came into the field in the autumn, when the Manchester 
Constitutional Society was founded to promote representa- 
tive government and legal uniformity for all opinions. It 
was a gentleman’s society with a half-guinea subscription, 
and its leader was a well-known Manchester merchant, 
Thomas Walker! The second wave of effort touched 
Lancashire in the spring of 1792, when the Manchester 
Patriotic and Manchester Reformation Societies were 
founded with programmes like that of the parent society. 
They were strictly moderate and easily frightened. Walker 
shrewdly remarked that the dissenting element, through 
fear of giving cause of offence, was apt to be a weak spot 
in such organisations.?, The moderate man who was wanted, 
was moderate in his principles, not in his faith and 
tenacity. 

The change which was coming over English political 
texture can be seen in the contrast between Sheffield and 
Manchester. Manchester was first in the field and its 
Constitutional Society was formed when reform was still 
a gentleman’s affair. About a year later, probably in 
November 1791, a Reform Society was set up in Sheffield, 
‘the headquarters of one great branch of the metal industries, 
teeming with small masters and journeymen cutlers. Their 
first address was published in December 1791, and a cheap 
edition of Paine’s Rights of Man was one of their first 
enterprises.? In March 1792 they approached the London 
Constitutional Society.4 Next, they got into touch with 


1 T. Walker, A Review of Political Events, pp. 15-17 ; Wyvill, of. 
ctt., il. 570. 

2 Walker, of. ctt., pp. 33-37 and 124-27. 

3 Rose, William Pitt and the Great War, p. 22. 
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the newly-formed Corresponding Society, and in April 
Hardy received a letter from their secretary, Samuel 
Ashton, proposing an alliance and describing their methods. 
They already numbered several thousands, and the plan of 
organising divisions had already been tried.1 Hardy seems 
to have adopted it from them for the London Society. A 
month later the men of Sheffield approached the new 
aristocratic Society of the Friends of the People in a long 
letter, concluding with a plan, apparently the earliest in 
this period of political agitation, for a “convention” in 
London of county or district deputies. Charles Grey, on 
behalf of the Friends of the People, rejoined in a tone of 
friendly patronage, advising them to make an explicit 
statement that they accepted the Constitution. About a 
convention Grey and his friends were not prepared to 
decide, though they did not reject it absolutely. The 
Sheffield Society now linked itself, by a delegation admitted 
as members of the Constitutional Society in London, with 
Cartwright and his friends, and was thus involved in the 
quarrel between them and the Friends of the People. They 
decided that the aristocratic society was not an association 
of honest reformers, and determined to have nothing more 
to do with them.” 

Two points of interest emerge from the early history 
of the Sheffield Society. The reformers were, at any rate 
in their first intention, almost laboriously moderate and 
detached from partisanship. A candidate for membership 
began his declaration with a disavowal of conspiracy and 
violence, and only then proceeded to avow his belief in 
reform of Parliament and equal representation. Secondly, 
while all parties and ranks were wanted to join in the work, 
the appeal of the Society was naturally to the working 
class of Sheffield. Its cogency lay in their economic 
grievances. In the first of the great trials of 1794 a witness 
was asked what the object of the Sheffield Society’s 
meeting was. “To enlighten the people,” he answered, 


1 Place MSS., 27,811/78. 
2 Wyvill Papers, iii.. Appendix, pp. 161-69; S.Z., xxiv., cols. 632-33. 
3 Wyvill Papers, iii., pp. 575-78. 
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“to show the people the reason, the ground of all their 
complaints and sufferings; when a man works hard for 
thirteen or fourteen hours of the day, the week through, 
and is not able to maintain his family; that is what I 
understood of it; to show the people the ground of this ; 
why they were not able.”! Here the connection between 
industrial change and political agitation emerges much 
more clearly than in the history of the Metropolitan 
societies. It explains also how difficult it was to be, in 
spite of the careful subdivision into organic groups, to keep 
the agitation from drifting into mass meetings of the dis- 
contented, governed by orators. 

Almost simultaneously with Manchester and Sheffield 
a reforming association appears in Norwich, then an oasis 
of intellectual life. In April 1792 the Norwich Revolution 
Society applied to the London Constitutional Society to 
have twelve representatives admitted.?, A correspondent 
of Hardy described this group in the autumn as “ members 
of the lower class” led by very industrious and respectable 
men.® By the spring of 12793 Norwich was covered witha 
network of small branches, meeting in public houses and 
conducting their business on the model of the Corresponding 
Society. One of their secretaries, Isaac Saint, afterwards 
told the Privy Council that at their meetings “they 
employed themselves in reading letters,” received loans of 
books from a middle class group which met at The Bell, 
and sometimes held country meetings at which the village 
constable would attend and interrupt them to say, “explain 
this or that word, or the people will be misled.”* Col- 
lectively the federation was “the United Political Societies 
of Norwich.” One branch, calling itself “the Norwich 
Society for Political Information,” wrote to Hardy in 
November 1792 asking “whether the generality of the 
societies mean to rest satisfied with the Duke of Richmond’s 
plan only; or whether it is their private design to rip up 
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Monarchy by the roots, and place Democracy in its stead.” 
The Norwich reformers did not show their own hand, but 
their programme which followed contained nothing more 
drastic than “a general suffrage of votes.” } 

London, Manchester, Sheffield, and Norwich were the 
centres of a movement which was general in the Midlands. 
Birmingham had a “Constitutional Society,” Derby a 
“ Society for Political Information,” Stockport had “ Friends 
of Universal Peace and the Rights of Man.” At Leicester 
a society was being founded. Missionary work of a crude 
kind was done in the Midland industrial districts.* 
Andrews of Stockport thus describes the formation of a 
society at Newton: “On the fifth of November the flame 
of Patriotism broke forth. Their design was to hold a 
festival, to celebrate the glorious triumph of Gallic 
freedmen and drink a few toasts to be published in the 
Manchester Herald, but had no intention of going any 
further. About noon I went over to them. A great deal 
of company were got together. A sheep was roasting 
before a large fire, and they were firing two small cannon 
and a number of small arms. I proposed making an effigy 
of Brunswick to be demolished by these artillery, and after 
some persuasion it was adopted, and carried on with 
considerable spirit. A select company (near forty) then 
retired to a convenient room, several songs were sung, and 
a considerable number of excellent toasts were drunk.” 
But for their Stockport visitor the patriots of Newton 
might have roasted their sheep, fired their cannon, drunk 
their toasts, and forgotten about Gallic freedom. There is 
very little connection between these festivities and the 
earnest spade work of Hardy in London or of Walker in 
Manchester. But it is significant that 5th of November 
celebrations in 1792 merged naturally into a Society for the 
Rights of Man. 

The pamphlets of Paine and his imitators agitated 
minds wherever reading and booksellers had spread. Here 
and there, in London and the manufacturing districts, the 
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penny subscription and weekly meeting welded together 
the groups of working-class reformers, while a missionary 
tour, like those of Andrews, and of Redhead Yorke of 
the Derby Society, made appeal to the instincts of the 
boisterous unreflecting citizen. 

The works of Paine, the touring agitator, and the new 
model society, made their appearance in Scotland also in 
1792. Scotland had been for long politically comatose. 
Thought and emotion took longer to awaken, although the 
first news from France had excited individuals of the 
educated minority, sending Dugald Stewart, the professor, 
and Lord Daer, the young aristocrat whom Burns praised,} 
over to Paris; and producing a small crop of addresses to 
the Jacobins and sympathetic toasts among the associations 
of burgh reformers. Gradually the Burke controversy, in 
which Scotchmen took part, excited attention. There 
existed plenty of material for discontent with existing 
political conditions. Reformers of the old school had seen 
how proposals for the reform of the corrupt Scotch burghs, 
and for abolishing the slave trade, were delayed, played 
with, and shelved. The Test Act, which, it was claimed, 
ought not to apply to Scotland under the terms of the 
Union, was a standing grievance. Men, over whose heads 
these things passed unconcerned, had material grievances 
of their own: in the state of the law which gave bounties 
to the landlord and treated Scotland more harshly than 
England ; and in various local controversies ; combinations 
in industries for which strikers were flogged, and trials 
without a jury, excise regulations of great severity, road- 
tolls in Berwickshire, and depopulation and sheep-farming 
in the Highlands. 

The illustrations of the effects of class privilege and 
bad government were there. The connecting link between 
economic grievance and politics was ready to hand. 
Paine’s writings, made notorious by the Government’s 
proclamation against them, spread through towns and 
weaving districts; and, almost simultaneously, the first 


1“Tines on an Interview with Lord Daer,” Works of Burns, 
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political societies were formed in Edinburgh and Glasgow * 
in the summer and autumn of 1791, and rapidly multiplied. 
Dundee and Perth, Paisley, Kirkintilloch, Dalkeith, 
Montrose, Kilmarnock, Stirling, and the Fife burghs 
followed their lead. That winter there were societies in 
twenty-four towns and villages which sent representatives 
to the general convention in Edinburgh. The industrial 
districts near Edinburgh; Glasgow, and Dundee were the 
most fertile soil, and weavers and small tradesmen and 
craftsmen the most numerous contingent of members. 
There were said to be fifty thousand adherents in the west 
of Scotland. The Edinburgh societies had a subscription 
of threepence a quarter, subdivision into groups, and a 
moderate generalised statement of objects—equal repre- 
sentation and shorter Parliaments. Some idea of their 
objects can be obtained from the “Facts and Remarks”? 
published by the Friends of the Constitution at Glasgow. 
Parliamentary reform was, in their view, to be used to 
abolish corruption and the pension list, to cut down 
armaments, to democratise town government, and to 
secure the election of clergy, and the jury system in civil 
cases. They combined the methods of the London 
Corresponding Society with the aristocratic leadership of 
the Whig Friends of the People in England. Maitland, the 
brother of Lord Lauderdale, Dalrymple and MacLeod, 
both colonels and well-known politicians, took part in 
the Edinburgh Society. The Edinburgh Gazetteer was 
founded by Captain Johnston, chairman of the Association, 
as the organ of the reformers. They were linked in 
correspondence with the London Corresponding Society 
through Lord Daer, and with the Constitutional Society 
through Horne Tooke, who had a correspondent at 
Perth 


On November 21st, 1792, a delegate meeting of the 


1 Edinburgh, July 26th, Glasgow formally in October. 
2Copy in Home Office Papers, Scotland, 102/67, in the Public 
Record Office. 


3 Place MSS., 27,811/14, 15, 217, and 7.S., 3495. See Meikle, 
Scotland and the French Revolution, chap. v. 
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Associated Friends of the People in Edinburgh took the 
most important step of summoning a Convention of 
the representatives of Scotch reform societies to meet 
in Edinburgh next month. “Convention” was not a 
new word in the*English political vocabulary, but events 
in France, where the Convention had met and proclaimed 
a republic that autumn, gave it a new and _ striking 
implication. The Edinburgh Convention, which consisted 
of 140 delegates, representing eighty societies, held a three 
days’ session from December 10th to December 13th. Its 
resolutions were deliberately moderate. Proposals for “an 
unjust and absurd division” of property were condemned 
by a great majority. The Convention took its stand 
on the necessity for reforming the abuses of the Con- 
stitution by restoring freedom of election and equal 
representation in Parliament, and “a frequent exercise” 
of the right of election. The principle was to be asserted 
in the most general terms possible. The associated 
societies were pledged to expel any member guilty of 
disturbing the peace, while defending peaceful members 
persecuted by authority. As a sequel of their resolution 
to aid in suppressing tumult, several groups went down to 
inscribe their names on the roll of the newly formed 
Goldsmith Hall Loyalist Association, but were rejected 
when they signed themselves “Friends of the People.” 
Dundas had informers who supplied him with details of 
two incidents throwing a light on the tone of the discus- 
sions, which were not revealed in the officially published 
minutes... At the second day’s session the delegates were 
invited to receive an address from the Society of United 
Irishmen. Dalrymple, the most prominent of the Edin- 
burgh leaders, objected to its being read, and, though a 
reading was not refused, it was decided that it should not 
be laid on the table. The debate was resumed more than 
once during the session, and seems to have become a 
test of principle between the majority who followed the 
moderate leaders and a smaller group led by Thomas 

1 Scotch Correspondence, in Record Office, 1792, vol. vi., quoted 
Meikle, of. czz., p. 114. 
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Muir, a young advocate, who afterwards went to Australia 
for the part he played in 1792. 

The passage chiefly complained of was one in which 
the United Irishmen rejoiced that Scotland was now rising 
to distinction, “not by a calm, contented, secret wish for 
a reform in Parliament, but by openly, actively, and 
urgently willing it, with the unity and energy of an 
embodied ination.” Those who warned the Edinburgh 
delegates that this would be considered treasonable were 
not much beyond the mark. The passage was actually 
quoted in the indictment when Muir came to be tried 
for sedition.) 

At the evening session of the third day the Convention 
was stirred to one emotional episode. A delegate called 
upon his fellow-members to take the oath, “to live free or 
die,” which was sworn by the whole company with hands 
raised and prolonged cheering. Dalrymple rebuking 
them for yielding to an impulse which could be mis- 
represented, the mover explained that he meant only 
“to impress upon the minds of all present uniformity 
and steadiness in the cause of freedom and virtue.” It 
was decided that the oath should be removed from the 
minutes ; but the incident, and the rejected proposal 
that the associates should provide themselves with “ Brown 
Janets” and ammunition to use in assisting the magistrates, 
were not overlooked by the “Friend of the People” who 
reported their proceedings to Dundas.” 

The English societies were not copied from French 
models ; the Jacobins, in fact, are sometimes supposed to 
have been founded in imitation of the London Revolution 
Society. But English enthusiasm, basing its hope on the 
evidence of events in France, naturally expressed itself in 
correspondence with the French reformers. The London 
Revolution Society, at its famous celebrations in 1789, had 
approved an address to the National Assembly, congratu- 
lating it on the prospect open to England and France “of 
a common participation in the blessings of Civil and 


ISS 7 +5 XXii1.,(COl, 124" 
2 “Minutes of the first Convention,” Meikle, of. ciz., App. A. 
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Religious Liberty.” This was followed by correspondence 
with the Jacobins of Paris and provincial societies which 
lasted till the beginning of 1792.1 Its keynote was not 
reform but international harmony, and its tone is generally 
as moderate as that of the merchants and gentlemen of the 
Whig Club of Dundee, who addressed to the Assembly in 
October 1790 their hopes for an indissoluble union between 
Great Britain and France. The Dundee Whig Club, while 
they held that British liberties needed to be re-established 
and the British Constitution to be perfected, were careful 
to explain, that the British Revolution had made them 
free, prosperous, and‘happy. “Our Sovereign, the Father 
of his People, is almost the object of our adoration; our 
Nobility and our Clergy are useful and illustrious members 
of a State where all is subordinated to the Law.” ” 

The second period of activity in England produced a 
crop of correspondence with France. In April 1792 the 
Manchester Constitutional Society addressed the Jacobins ; 
the London Society for Constitutional Information, at the 
moment of the revival, did the same. That autumn, 
Margarot, the Corresponding Society’s chairman, drew up 
an address to the Convention. The prominent societies, 
with which the Corresponding Society was in touch, were 
asked to participate. The Manchester Constitutional and 
Reformation Societies and the Norwich Revolution Society 
did so, while the Nottingham Society sent an address too 
late to be dispatched with the rest. The London Con- 
stitutional Whigs decided that the address shoukl be signed 
by their officials only. A Newington branch of “The 
Friends of the People in the Borough” preferred to address 
the Convention separately. The Constitutional Society 
and the Aldgate “Friends of the People” did the same. 
The stream of addresses ends with two from societies at 
Derby and Stockport. From Edinburgh came a refusal. 


1 The relations of the L. R. S. with France are fully described in 
Veitch, Gestesis of Parliamentary Reform, chap. vi. 

2 Quoted Meikle, pp. 44-45, and Veitch, App. ii., from slightly 
different versions in the Caledonian Mercury, Sept. 3, 1790, and the 
Procés Verbaux of the National Assembly. 
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Captain Johnston, on behalf of “The Associated Friends of 
the People,” wrote to decline on the ground that an address 
might alienate supporters and would give a handle to 
adversaries,! 

The first new thing which the French Revolution 
brought to England was a great appeal to the imagination, 
especially of the young.. The second was a stimulus to the 
organisation of working men’s politics. The eighteenth 
century had seen the rise of industrial movements, tailors’ 
clubs, and strikes of woolcombers and miners. But the 
poor had left politics to their betters, except when invited 
to join in fighting or drinking, in a riot against the excise 
or the Catholics, or in an open borough election. Hardy 
and his friends were the first to bring the rank and file 
of the nation into politics. The London Corresponding 
Society was planned on the model of the Constitutional 
Society, with one great difference. Hardy determined “to 
form a society of another class of the people.” 2 Reform was 
to leave the heights of good society, its noblemen, esquires, 
clergy, and authors, dinners and guinea subscriptions, and 
to step down among shopmen and artisans. The penny 
subscription and the small self-governing divisions meet- 
ing in taverns opened the door to all, and among the topics 
of the first open debate was the question, “ Have we, who 
are tradesmen, shopkeepers, and mechanics, any right to 
seek to obtain a parliamentary reform?”*® The answer 
was ‘Yes,’ 

The history of the new societies shows that Hardy’s 
ideal was really attained. The register of a division of the 
London Corresponding Society, which was seized by the 
Government, shows that it consisted almost exclusively 
of weavers, watchmakers, cordwainers, cabinetmakers, 


1 Place MSS., 2784/46; T.S.,3510A. The addresses from Newing- 
ton, and Aldgate are given in Veitch, App. iv.and v. The Newington 
Society is clearly a branch of the Borough Society. In 7.S., 3510 A., 
its secretary describes it as “The Borough Friends of the People.” 
The Derby and Stockport addresses, mentioned in Veitch, are 
probably those forwarded to the Constitutional Society in 1792, and 
preserved in 7.S., 3496. 

2 Hardy, Memoir, 103. 3 Place MSS., 27,814, 26. 
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carpenters, and members of similar trades! A Scottish 
critic’s verses suggest that the same was true of Edinburgh 
and the neighbourhood. 


“The worthy Members of these worthy meetings 
Are cobblers some, some brewers to their trade, 
Weavers are some, some finely thrive by beatings, 
And some with their smart feet do make their bread. 


‘Old toothless schoolmasters, and furious tanners, 
Tailors, hairdressers, deep-read butchers, too, 
All ’list with zeal under fair Reform’s banners, 
And that they will be great men vow.” ? 


Bookselling and publishing began to touch a new 
public. | Eaton’s shops, dealing in cheap pamphlets and 
a periodical called Hogs Wash (in retaliation for 
Burke’s sneer at the “swinish multitude”) were more 
frequented than any other bookshops in London. 
Imitators followed him. A new specialist in the trade, 
the “ Political Bookseller,’ began to advertise himself. 
Spence, a Newcastle schoolmaster who had come to 
London to preach an eConomic revolution, stood at the 
head of Chancery Lane, dealing out tracts and saloop 
from a barrow. These shops and stalls were frequented 
by a people to whom booksellers had not appealed 
before.’ 

Paine’s writings, advertised at the expense of the State, 
did for the workmen of one generation what Cobbett’s 
Twopenny Trash did for the next. A report made to 
the Government from Staffordshire in 1792 says that his 
writings “are in the hands of most of the people of this 
neighbourhood and especially of the journeymen potters.” 4 
The Norwich United Constitutional Society was made 
up of little knots of workmen meeting in public houses 
like the London divisions. Only one division had 
“persons of consequence,” ° numbering among its members 


1 T.S., 3495- 
2 “The Reformers,” quoted in Meikle, of. cz¢., p. 93. 


3 See 7.S., 3505, for an important report by Reeves on book- 
sellers, and Mackenzie, Memoir of Spence. 
& IES. SY Os & 2:C., pp.87-91- 
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a surgeon and two grocers. Working men in the cutlery 
trade formed the bulk of the Sheffield societies. Both 
in Sheffield and in Birmingham the reforming societies 
were in difficulties as soon as trade depression began and 
their members were thrown out of work.! 

The Industrial Revolution was not yet complete in all 
its implications. Though the battalions of the factory and 
the works were increasing, small shopkeepers, working 
masters, and artisans still formed the staple of the popula- 
tion below the middle class of merchants and professionals 
in most towns. The modern lines of cleavage must have 
been drawn between the time of the first French Revolution 
and the second, when the leaders of the Chartists could 
appeal to the proletariat to count the shopkeepers their 
worst enemies.” 

It was not only that the working class was permeated, 
it was led by working men. In several societies middle 
class and artisan were intermixed, and the middle class, as 
in Manchester, took the lead, but this was not generally 
the case. Bagg, a chairman at Norwich meetings, is 
described as a working man who had read a good deal of 
history.* The first of two successive secretaries at Sheffield 
was an inkstand maker, and the second was a working 
cutler* There were leaders in the London Corresponding 
Society who had not hard hands. But Margarot and 
Thelwall were certainly exceptions. Hardy was a shoe- 
maker ; Baxter, another prominent member, a journeyman 
silversmith; Ashley, a later secretary and chairman, a 
shoemaker.® A circular in 1793 is signed by a committee 
of nine, of whom seven were certainly shopmen or artisans. 
No doubt they had assistance from sympathisers outside 
their own class. Horne Tooke helped in the original 
planning of the Society, and Daniel Stuart of the Morning 
Post would often drop in at Hardy’s shop for a talk on 


 T.S., 3497. 
* The Poor Man’s Guardian, June 16th, 1832, quoted in Dolléans’ 


Le Chartisme. 
3 P.C., pp. 87-91. Ao Sed y XKIV COL FO: 
5 P.C., pp. 148-51, and 186-93. 
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politics! Lord Daer, son of Lord Selkirk, was an early 
member. But Hardy’s attitude was clearly defined when 
he objected to Daer being proposed as chairman on the 
ground that it might give him too much influence? 

These shoemakers and mechanics were not statesmen 
or original thinkers. They borrowed their abstract theories, 
as many of their successors have done, from the current 
thought of sympathisers from other classes. But their gift 
for political organisation must have been respectable. In 
the system of division meetings, delegation, and corres- 
pondence, their management of mass meetings and use of 
the Press and of friendly booksellers and printers, an 
element can be discerned of the practical genius which built 
up the English trade unions in the nineteenth century. By 
the evidence of friend and foe, their machine, in a rough 
way, worked, though the material was not always promising, 
“ Almost everybody speaks,” said a London porter of his 
division, “and there is always a very great noise, till the 
delegate gets up. People grow very outrageous and won't 
wait, then the delegate gets up and tries to soften them.” ? 
What a delegate meeting was like can be learned from a 
candid friend, who was a delegate himself, and week by 
week sent in a report of their proceedings to an employer, 
“a person,” as he afterwards described him, “ high in office 
under His Majesty.”* “There are some,” he writes, “of 
decent tradesmanlike appearance, who possess strong, but 
unimproved faculties, and, tho’ bold, yet cautious. The 
delegates of this description are but few. There are others 
of an apparent lower order—no doubt journeymen, who 
though they seem to possess no abilities and say nothing, 
yet they appear resolute and determined, and regularly 
vote for every motion which carries with it a degree of 
boldness. The last description among them, and which is 
the most numerous, consist of the very lowest order of 
society—few are ever decent in appearance, some of them 
are filthy and ragged, and others such wretched-looking 


1 §.7., xxiv., cols. 995-99. Sa S35 101s 
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blackguards that it requires some mastery over that innate 
pride, which every well-educated man must necessarily 
possess, even to sit down in their company.’! Thus the 
scrupulous correspondent of the Government, who happened 
himself to be an Old Bailey lawyer. 

Was it the French Revolution which first exploited 
this new political vein? The metal no doubt lay there 
ready to be‘found. The industrial changes of the century 
had already transformed most of the conditions of English 
life, while politics had remained almost without change. 
Poor men had begun to read, and the growing volume of 
newspapers and pamphlets provided them with food for 
exciting thought at a time when criticism and change were 
in the air. It is not coincidence only that Hardy was one 
of the army of immigrants from Scotland, where each 
parish had its school; and that he had read the papers 
which the Constitutional Society had published in its 
active days ten years before. Reviewing his life at this 
period in old age, he remembered how the heavy taxation 
and rising prices had begun his political education in the 
year when he set up his shoemaking business in Piccadilly.” 
At another time it might all have ended in grumbling, 
riots, and smoke. But in 1791 critics were optimists. 
Over the Channel the French nation still seemed to many 
to have performed a miracle. For a year or two ordinary 
people believed that all things were possible ; and working 
men believed among the rest. 


DAS iy CAS 2 Hardy, Memozr, pp. 10-12. 
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BURKE AND THE REACTION 


A DESCRIPTION of the reaction in England against the 
French Revolution begins traditionally with the name of 
Edmund Burke. Burke’s Reflections on the French Revo- 
lution, published in the winter of 1790, stands as the 
permanent memorial of the Revolution’s effect on 
English history. The Revolution in France produced a 
counter-revolution in the mind of Burke, and Burke con- 
verted England to his side; so runs an accepted version. 
But it is doubtful whether Burke made any vital change 
in English opinion; and certainly he changed nothing 
essential in his own creed. The last stage of his life is 
a climax, not a paradox. It is true that in the Re- 
flections, the Appeal from the New to the Old Whigs (1791), 
and the Letters on a Regicide Peace (1796), he attacks 
men with whom he had once fought side by side. His 
front, it has been well said, is different, but his ground is 
the same as it had been for twenty years. The‘two-fold 
argument; that quick and violent changes are neither 
possible, because the complexity of human affairs is too 
great for all simplifying systems of philosophers, nor de- 
sirable if they were possible ; that society is no ordinary 
contract and for no ordinary end, but a partnership in all 
perfection and between all generations, or rather a dispensa- 
tion by which “the awful Author of our being . . . having 
disposed and marshalled us by a Divine Tactic ... has 

. virtually subjected us to act the part which belongs to 
the place assigned to us”: all this belongs to the permanent 
Burke. Even as a reformer he had always been a Con- 
servative. The Revolution did not alter his philosophy 
but only brought it into high relief. 

75 
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The problem is rather to account for the tone of passion 
in which he attacked the friends of sweeping change. 
After all, may not violent change—revolution even—form 
a part of the Divine Tactic? Like the selfish rich in 
Adam Smith’s moral philosophy, may not the democrats 
be working for ultimate good under an invisible hand? 
The answer—and it helps to explain the irreconcilable 
hatred which is written on almost every page—is that he 
discerned as the characteristic of the revolutionary philo- 
sophy an intellectual presumption, which amounts to 
atheism in politics. Radicalism is the enemy, because it 
has no reverence. 

So far Burke appears as philosopher. But no picture 
of his attitude can be life-like which does not emphasise 
the note of personal sentiment. It is one explanation of 
Burke’s strength—and also of the distrust which he in- 
spired in many contemporaries—that he felt with passion 
the emotional side of all political controversies. The 
events of 1789 made the greatest crisis in his life, of pity 
and indignation. He was a passionate lover of England 
as he found her; England of the Establishment, England 
of the Whigs, ruled by the men of station, with leisure 
and tradition. He saw all this threatened by the new 
foreign theories. In the country of their origin, he saw 
every venerable institution quaking, the Crown losing its 
authority, and the aristocracy its privileges, the Church in 
danger. His imagination found a foothold in the events 
at Versailles in the autumn of 1789. The indignities 
suffered by the royal family carried him back in burning 
recollection to the brilliant scenes which he had witnessed 
there on a visit sixteen years before. The tragic contrast, 
personified in the Queen of France, brought tears to his 
eyes, and wetted his paper as he wrote. The strong 
personal indignation, which he pleaded in justification 
when accused of “ pure foppery ” by his friend Francis, was 
heightened as the peril came nearer home and touched 
things even more precious! In November Dr Price 
preached his sermon before the Revolution Society at 


1 Correspondence of Burke, letter to Philip Francis, Feb. 20, 1790. 
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the Old Jewry. The practical improvements which he 
advocated were small and moderate, but he expounded a 
Radical view of the English Revolution, and ended by 
thanking God that he had lived to see a neighbouring 
nation breaking its fetters and leading its king in triumph. 
This was precisely the “abominable scene” which Burke 
describes in his letter to Francis. The French Revolution 
and its atrocities were immediately and finally linked in 
his mind with the English reform movement. He threw 
himself into the struggle with the desperation which Fanny 
Burney has described. His face, as soon as political topics 
were introduced, wore “the expression of a man who is 
going to defend himself from murderers.” 


George III. said that every gentleman ought to read 
the Reflections, and it is clear that Burke, by his writings 
and by the spectacle of his dramatic breach with old 
friends and relationships, did more than any other in- 
dividual to rouse the attention and passion of the English 
political classes. Echoes,of his arguments are to be found 
in the addresses of the loyal associations, and in the charges 
of Scotch judges. They are parodied by the host of anti- 
Jacobin pamphleteers. But it cannot be assumed that 
Burke decided the issue. One mob at least jumped to his 
conclusions long before it could have assimilated his 
arguments. The first demonstration against the French 
Revolution was made at Birmingham in the summer of 
1791, while Pitt was still coolly optimistic, and Burke had 
scarcely a friend on either side of the House. 

In 1791 Birmingham was in many ways a typical 
industrial town of the new order. The metal trades 
were making vast strides, Boulton’s Soho Works growing 
alongside the industry of small masters. Population was 
swelling, and new districts straggled out along the canals. 
The town had no representation in Parliament, no real 
municipal government, and no effective police. There 
was scarcely any civilising influence among the teeming 
population of artisans, and the city, as it appeared, was 
abundantly’ furnished with professional ruffans and pros- 
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titutes. One centre of intellectual life existed in the public 
library, chiefly used by a small group of educated manu- 
facturers and professional men, who read books and met to 
discuss scientific and speculative questions. Some of them 
were members of dissenting congregations which flourished 
in the town, and were regarded with much jealousy by 
churchmen. Feeling ran especially high since Dr Priestley, 
celebrated for his Unitarian theology and scientific dis- 
coveries, had settled in Birmingham to take charge of 
the new meeting-house. “To dispute with the doctor 
was deemed the road to preferment”? in the Church of 
England, but its clergy in Birmingham were not grateful. 
Priestley’s cleverness and irony were unforgivable. 

In 1789 Birmingham society was convulsed by the 
controversy over the Test Act. Priestley came forward 
to attack the disabilities of Nonconformists, and defended 
his friends in a series of patronising essays called Famzliar 
Letters to the Inhabitants of Birmingham. A phrase of 
his about laying gunpowder under the old building of 
error and superstition was fastened on. The dissenters, 
it was said, meant to blow up the churches. Dissent and 
political reform were everywhere allied, and nowhere more 
closely than in Birmingham. When the anniversary of 
the fall of the Bastille came round, and the “Friends of 
Freedom” were invited to a public dinner, the Birmingham 
Gazette contained an announcement that their names 
would be published next day in a halfpenny pamphlet. 
Then a handbill was discovered in which tyrants were 
bidden beware ; the crown of “a certain Great Personage” 
was growing too heavy for the head that wore it. It was 
seized on by the Conservative party, and the cry of 
“Church and King” was raised, while the Radicals de- 
nounced it as the work of the enemy.’ There is no good 
evidence either way. It contains phrases advising modera- 
tion which a provocative agent would hardly have inserted. 


1 Life of W. Hutton, p. 161. 

2 Memoirs of Priestley, i., pp. 116-17. 

3 Historical Manuscripts Commission, Dartmouth MSS., vol. iii., 
pp. 273-75 Langford, A Century of Birmingham Life, i. 478. 
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The anniversary arrived on the 14th July, and was cele- 
brated in a hotel dining-room beneath a medallion of His 
Majesty “surrounded with a Glory” and supported by 
Gallic and British Liberty. The diners, who knew that 
mischief was afoot, got through their dinner and toasts 
in a little over two hours, and dispersed after drinking to 
King, Constitution, and the prosperity of Birmingham, 
as well as to the French Assembly and the Majesty of 
the People. Priestley was absent, and the Radicals escaped 
with a hustling. Then the crowd began to gather. 
Operations were carefully directed by some unknown 
leaders, and the houses and meeting-places of dissenters 
were marked down for destruction without setting up a 
general conflagration. After gutting the old and new 
meeting-houses of the Unitarians the crowd was headed 
off to Fair Hill, where Priestley had a house and the 
richest laboratory in England.! Priestley himself was got 
away toa friend’s house and paced the road quietly, listening 
to the shouts and battering and the roaring of the flames, 
till the mob, which had flaoded the cellars with his wine, 
composed themselves to sleep in the fields. Next morning 
they re-entered Birmingham and opened the gaols. The 
allies thus liberated were less discriminating, but the 
intention of the leaders was quite notorious, and prominent 
dissenters appealed in vain to the magistrates, who con- 
tented themselves with enrolling a few special constables. 
On Saturday, after two days’ rioting, they issued a 
proclamation to tell their fellow-citizens that it was 
unlawful to destroy property. Meanwhile houses of 
the “damned Presbyterians,” as the dissenters were called, 
were now attacked and demolished in turn. An old 
peeress was given notice to quit, and had to bundle out 
of her house, in order that it might be demolished as a 


| lesson to her dissenting landlord. The Russells, a family 


of dissenters outside Birmingham, in whose house Priestley 
had first taken refuge, were expecting the mob all Friday 
and Saturday. The girls sat in the parlour of a tenant’s 


1 The following account is based on Miss Martha Russell’s 
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farm till seven in the evening. Then a pillar of smoke 
rose in the distance, and, soon after, distant shouting and 
a frightened covey of women started them on the road 
again. They spent the night walking the turnpike in 
dead silence in the moonlight, and on Monday morning 
took post for London, where the trampling of the Covent 
Garden porters frightened them out of their beds once more. 
But London was safe even for “damned Presbyterians.” 

By this time Birmingham also was quiet. Roughs were 
reported to be on the road from London, but Dundas had 
taken action, and a troop of light horse reached Birmingham 
by forced marches on Monday.! The terror immediately 
ceased, and the citizens began to count the cost. The 
losses were estimated as high as £100,000, and £27,000 was 
actually paid in compensation.2 Nearly every large house 
belonging to a dissenter had been destroyed. But their 
blackened shells and scorched elm trees were not the most 
enduring legacy of 1791. The class of men who had 
been the victims of the riot disappeared for that generation 
from public life; and with them the chief stimulus to 
thought and civilisation in Birmingham? 

The riots were the work of the Birmingham mob, 
handled by leaders for the definite purpose of maltreating 
religious and political opponents. The attack on the 
meeting-houses was deliberately instigated. At Showell 
Green on the Saturday the rioters were incited to attack 
the Russells’ house by men on horseback, who read letters 
purporting to have been found among their papers, and 
those of Priestley, describing a conspiracy timed for that 
very day, to burn the churches, blow up Parliament, cut the 
King’s head off, and abolish the taxes. The magistrates 
were not implicated in this, though one was suspected. 
But their conduct was amazing. They had no adequate 
force at their disposal, but neither did they make any 
effective attempt to organise orderly citizens. Their first 
proclamation came two days late, and was hardly more 

1 Home Office, Domestic Papers—hereafter H.0.—43/7. 

2 Life of Hutton, p. 219, and Veitch, of. cét., p. 188. 

3 Langford, of. czt., vol. ii., pp. 1, 2. 4 Langford, of. czé., 1. 496. 
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than a remonstrance. On Sunday they published a 
second which condoned what had been done with the 
warning that “any further violent proceedings” would 
offend the King! They spoke without their book; for King 
George wrote to Dundas, “I cannot but feel better pleased 
that Priestley is the sufferer for the doctrines he and his 
party have instilled,” while deploring the means used.” 

This tone, which prevailed generally among churchmen 
and aristocrats, is the most remarkable feature of the epi- 
sode. Ten years before, the Gordon riots had been deplored 
by the warmest enemies of Roman Catholicism. It was 
not so now. In A Political Effusion,? published in the 
same year, a Birmingham lawyer described how 


“Just vengeance hurled 
Sedition’s temples smoking to the ground.” 


Political leaders secretly congratulated one another on the 
riots. “J am not sorry,” the Marquess of Buckingham 
wrote. Priestley’s character justified anything. Lord 
Auckland thought the rioting most opportune, because the 
‘hands of the Executive would be strengthened, and other 
political controversies would be overshadowed by a quarrel 
between Church and dissent.t The Lord Advocate of 
Scotland hoped that the good people of Edinburgh would 
serve their Unitarians in the same way, and was sure 
that it, would be winked at.5 Retrospectively, at any rate, 
the official champions of “Church and State,’ made them- 
selves responsible for the Birmingham riots, and exposed 
themselves to the sharp tongue of Dr Parr. He had 
escaped the Birmingham outbreak, but he had seen and 
remembered. He was asked to drink to Church and King 
at a public dinner. He said: “Well, then, gentlemen— 
Church and King—Once it was the toast of Jacobites ; now 


1 Langford, of. czz., i. 480. 
2 Quoted by Langford, of. cét., i. 477. 
3 Langford, of. czt., 1. 490-91. 
4 H.M.C., Dropmore Papers, ii. 133 and 140. 
§ Edinburgh University, Laing MSS., No. 294, quoted Meikle, 
op. ctt., p. 197. 
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it is the toast of incendiaries. It means a Church without 
the gospel—and a king above the law.” ? 

Birmingham’s celebration of the destruction of the 
Bastille has often been described.2 It was not an isolated 
event. Similar news, of riot and panic, was reaching 
Dundas at the Home Office from many quarters. At 
Manchester the town was only saved from an orgy by the 
accident that a resolute dissenter was Borough Reeve for 
the year2 There were local differences of circumstance, 
but the leading feature of this first and most spontaneous 
of anti-Jacobin terrors is its bias against dissent. Dis- 
senters and churchmen had been common champions of 
the Revolution settlement. The evangelical revival had 
provoked some controversies, but it was not political, nor 
at first sectarian. The Unitarian movement was far more 
serious, because it appeared as a disruptive force among 
the ablest of the younger clergy and university teachers. 
The French Revolution followed, and, together with 
Unitarianism, revived old quarrels in an acute political 
form. Dissenters, led by the Unitarians, welcomed the 
coming enlightenment, and claimed their full rights of 
citizenship. Their demand was refused at the moment 
when toleration and equality were being proclaimed in 
France. The petitioners were exasperated but confident, 
and prepared for a general assault on privilege and tradition 
in religion and politics. What followed must have come 
as a bitter surprise to those who despised the vitality of 
the old order. The orthodox and the conservative rallied 
to the cry of “Church and State,” and the Gordon riots 
were repeated with a new bias, amidst the general approval 
of the governing classes. 


English admirers of the Revolution had not yet suffered 
any official discouragement. But the activity of the 


1 Field, Memoir of Parr, i., pp. 307-09. 

2 H7.0., Domestic, 43/7. 

8 Walker, A Review of Some Political Events, pp. 22-24. 

* See W. W. Currie, Memoir of James Currie, i., pp. 166-69, and 
L. Aikin, Memoir of John Akin, i., pp. 130, 131. 
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reformers in 1792 soon brought them under the notice of 
authority. Hardy’s Corresponding Society had only been 
five months in existence when the second division was 
compelled to leave its quarters at the Bell. The landlord 
was friendly, but his licence had been threatened by Sir 
Samson Wright, a Bow Street magistrate, whose “runners” 
introduced themselves into the Society. Before this, in 
April 1792, an old established club, the Society for Free 
Debate, had been turned out of its quarters at the Coach- 
makers’ Hall. They adjourned to the King’s Arms in 
Cornhill, only to be pursued and expelled by the long 
arm of the Lord Mayor, whose agents had joined the 
club the better to expose its dangers.2, By the autumn the 
policy of exclusion was general; no tavern keeper who 
valued his licence could afford to admit the divisions, 
and the Corresponding Society, severely purged of weak 
brethren, was reduced to meeting in private houses or in 
rooms surreptitiously hired and changed from week to 
week.? 

For this the reformers were indebted, in the first place, 
to John Reeves, a lawyer recently back from Canada, 
where he had held a judicial office. It was Reeves, who, in 
November 1792, issued the prospectus of an association 
“for protecting Liberty and Property against republicans 
and levellers,” commonly known as the Crown and Anchor 
Association, from the tavern where it occupied a room just 
above the meeting-place of the Constitutional Society.‘ 
The new association was to have a threefold task: to 
suppress seditious publications, to convince the public 
that the measures being canvassed by “perverted men” 
were not applicable to this country, and to promote 
similar societies throughout the country. It achieved an 
instant success. Correspondents poured in anonymous 
informations and quantities of controversial literature. 
In almost every district of England associations were 


1 Place MSS., 27,814/38-39, and 27,811/14-15. 

2 Life of Thelwall, pp. 94-99; Parliamentary History, xxx., col. 543. 
3 Place MSS., 27,814/40-49. 

4 Laprade, England and the French Revolution, pp. 75-77. 
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founded on its model, with a flavour of “ Church and King.” ? 
In December the “gentry of the city and county of 
Edinburgh” followed its lead with a society known as the 
Goldsmiths’ Hall Association or the “ Lives and Fortunes” 
men, and associations “against Levellers and Republicans” 
began to spring up in towns and villages.” 

John Reeves was chairman and, under a pseudonym, 
secretary of the parent society. There is strong pre- 
sumptive evidence that he was acting in collaboration with 
the Government? Grenville was in this very month en- 
couraging his brother, the Marquess of Buckingham, to form 
similar associations in his neighbourhood. The Govern- 
ment, in fact, had determined to take the field against 
reform societies. Its first stroke had followed quickly on 
the foundation of the London societies and the revival of 
the Constitutional Society. On May 2ist, 1792, a proclama- 
tion was issued warning the King’s loving subjects against 
seditious meetings and publications. ~ Simultaneously, 
Paine was summoned to appear before the Court of King’s 
Bench for a seditious libel. Part II. of The Rights of 
Man had been published in February ; the passages com- 
plained of were those in which Paine called hereditary mon- 
archy “in its nature” tyranny, and prophesied that England 
would shortly laugh at the idea of sending to-Holland or 
Hanover for men who were not fit for the office of a parish 
constable.2 The advertisement thus given to Paine’s 
writings helped to swell their sale in Scotland as well as in 
England. One bookseller increased his sale in three weeks 
from one copy to seven hundred and fifty.6 They were in 
the hands of the bulk of the workmen in the pottery 
districts that autumn ; and the estimate of a total circulation 
of 200,000, which was made next year, is probable enough.” 


1 British Museum, Additional MSS., 16,929/31. 

* Meikle, Scotland and the French Revolution, pp. 103, 104, 216. 
3 Laprade, of. ctt., pp. 77-79. 

4 H.M.C., Dropmore Papers, ii., p. 337- 

5 Conway, Life of Paine. 

& The Bee, vol. x., p. 85, quoted Meikle, of. cit, p. 80, 

7 T.S., 3498 ; Conway, Life of Paine, i. 342. 
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While the magistrates of London were carrying out the 
spirit of the proclamation, the Government was receiving, 
and indeed promoting, loyal addresses from the country at 
large. Two ministerial daily papers, the Zvue Briton and 
the Sum, were founded by Pitt’s lieutenants, and free copies 
were supplied to sleepy provincial weeklies on condition 
that marked paragraphs were inserted. With this they 
rested content till the autumn, when the State departments 
were suddenly stirred to action! A number of pamphlets 
were submitted to the Law Officers for their opinions, and a 
systematic collection was made of the publications of the 
London, and of some provincial, reform societies. The 
Intelligence Department was strengthened. A coast waiter 
named Charles Ross had absented himself since June from 
the shores of Spithead to watch Paine at the house of his 
friend, Clio Rickman, and keep the Government posted. 
One evening in October, Division 12 of the London 
Corresponding Society elected George Lynam, a Walbrook 
ironmonger, and henceforth an account of their proceedings 
was reaching official ears? Notes. of the proceedings of 
the Constitutional Society were also coming in* In 
December the Treasury solicitors appointed legal agents 
in most districts for the special task of prosecuting acts of 
sedition, and particularly to indict booksellers who had 
been guilty of selling the works of Paine. An official 
heresy hunt was soon on foot in almost every town from 
Portsmouth to Newcastle and from Swansea to Chelmsford. 
From Ipswich the Government agent reports that “a 
disputing club” frequented by “very inferior peaple” had 
been dispersed by the magistrates. The schoolmaster of 
a Wiltshire village loses his occupation on account of 
“traitorous expressions,” but is saved from further pains 
by the Marquess of Bath, who wishes him to be let off “as 


1 Fox Bourne, English Newspapers, i., p. 246. Cf. Laprade, 
op. cit., p. 87. 

TES s13 51 OLAS 3. S.7., xxiv., pp. 805-07. 

4 T.S., 3510 B, contains loose sheets of notes with some comments 
clearly meant for the use of some one outside the Society. They begin 
in the middle of the summer of 1792. 
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the fellow declared that he was in liquor and did not know 
the evil tendency of the language he had used.”! The 
Master of the Ceremonies in Bath itself loses support, to the 
value of £300, at his benefit, as a punishment for having 
held the language.of a demagogue.2 At Manchester the 
tavern keepers are warned to close their doors to reform 
societies. At Cambridge politics are forbidden in public 
houses, and landlords are instructed to report the names 
of all republicans. At Bridgewater a solicitor collects 
oaths of loyalty like taxes. In Northamptonshire villages 
a house-to-house canvass of opinions goes on under the 
patronage of the landowners, and the friendly societies 
are tested for loyalty.* 

Prosecutions were now beginning. In December pro- 
ceedings were taken against. the Rev. William Winter- 
botham, a dissenting minister who had preached a sermon 
of a political kind on November 5th, and the Crown 
witnesses began to rub up their memory of what he had 
said a month before. The most dangerous thing remem- 
bered by any of them was that “His Majesty was placed 
upon the throne upon condition of keeping certain laws and 
rules ; and if he does not observe them he has no more 
right to the throne than the Stuarts had.” A Stuart, 
said the witness in examination at the trial next spring 
(May 1793), he supposed to mean “some officer under the 
Crown.”> A warrant was out against one of Horne 
Tooke’s allies, John Frost, an attorney who had been an 
ally of Pitt in his reform period, and now got into trouble 
between two visits to Paris. Buckingham wrote to offer 
Grenville evidence against him. “The person who took 
Mr Frost by the nose, and kicked him out of the Percy 
coffee-house, is Mr Butler, who is husband to Freemantle’s 
aunt.” Frost, who had been dining, said in the presence 


1 7.S., 3498. 

2 Auckland, Journal amd Correspondence, vol. ii., p. 479. 

3 Walker, 4 Review of Political Events, p. 43; Parliamentary 
fTy., Xxx., Col. 536. 

4 HM.C., Dropmore Papers, ii. 354. 
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of Mr Butler and others that he was in favour of equality 
and against kings.! His trial and that of Winterbotham 
did not come on till 1793, but Paine’s case, deferred from 
the summer, was heard on December 18th before a special 
jury. Paine himself had withdrawn to France three months 
earlier, hurried off hot-foot, according to tradition, by 
William Blake from a dinner party at the house of Johnson 
the publisher.2 From Paris he sent a letter to the 
Attorney-General which put it out of the power even of 
Erskine, who led for the defence, to extract an acquittal. 
“Ts it possible,” wrote Paine, “that you or I can believe, 
or that reason can make any other man believe, that the 
capacity of such a man as Mr Guelph, or any of his 
profligate sons, is necessary to the government of a 
nation?” Paine was outlawed and returned to England 
no more. Meanwhile, Parliament had been hastily 
summoned back to hear why the King’s ministers had 
issued a proclamation calling out the militia. 

The Dundas family was equally busy in Scotland 
during the winter. The. Caledonian Mercury and the 
Edinburgh Herald were subsidised. Spies were sent in 
and prosecutions began. An indictment was framed against 
James Tytler, an Edinburgh chemist, who had circulated 
a pamphlet advising people to keep their money in their 
pockets if the King would not redress their grievances.‘ 
Some printers were charged with having entered a 
soldiers’ canteen in Edinburgh on a November evening, 
and having drunk to “George the Third and last, and 
damnation to all crowned heads.”® The Declaration of 
the Rights of Man, which had been issued in translation 
during the autumn, brought down the law on the publishers.® 
One of them was not caught, the other apparently was let 
off; Tytler absconded and was outlawed; the printers 
were bound over to keep the peace. 

The country was netted for treason, and the mesh was 


1 H£.M.C., Dropmore Papers, ii. 340. 4 S.T., xxiil. 1-6. 
2 Gilchrist, Zzfe of Blake, p. 95. 5 Jbid., xxiil. 7-26. 
3 Meikle, of. cét., 116-17. 8 Jbid., xxiii, 25-34. 
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small. It took in Robert Burns, exciseman of Dumfries, 
who, as we have seen, had been rash enough to send some 
guns purchased from a captured smuggler as an offering 
of goodwill to France. They were detained at Dover, and 
the district collector was instructed to examine his politics.? 
But now larger fish were in danger. The Lord Advocate 
was pushing inquiries about Thomas Muir, the most 
prominent ringleader of the political societies, and hoped 
shortly to lay him by the heels on a charge of high 
treason.” 

A general review of the charges against the societies 
and the motives of Government is deferred.? But it may 
be asked why this marked epoch should begin in 1792. It 
has been urged that Pitt and his friends were simply 
manceuvring to separate the wings of the Whig forces, and 
to isolate, completely and finally, the party of Fox. But if 
this be granted,* the difficulty is only deferred one stage. 
How was it that in 1792 Pitt could twist the Whig party 
out of shape? Why did Reeves’s propaganda run through 
England and Scotland in a few weeks? What made Paine 
the anti-Christ of the hour? Burke’s Reflections was no 
doubt a great missionary force, converting waverers, and 
giving pause even to opponents, but it would not have been 
more cogent in 1792 than in 1791 except for the logic of 
events. 

{It has been the task of a contemporary school of French 
historical research to reduce the phantom which tradition 
has made of the Revolution into proportion to fact; to 
show how long the feeling for monarchy survived in France, 
and how gradually the temper of the active part of the 
nation changed. This change had received a momentum 
in the summer of 1791 ; already in 1792 it gathered speed. 
The idealists forced a declaration of war on Austria, and 
the French State was soon fighting the Powers to whom its 
sovereign had appealed for help. Brunswick’s manifesto 
on the French frontier, announcing that the old social 

1 The Works of Burns, Globe Edition, Letters 259 dnd 268. 
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system was to be restored entire, roused every one who had 
any faith or interest in the new order ; his threat to take 
vengeance on Paris was so much fuel to the incendiaries. 
The attack on the Tuileries and its almost accidental 
success sent the waverers pell-mell over. Louis was 
suspended and the royal family confined in the Temple. 
That month the allies crossed the frontier. In the first 
days of September, when Paris learnt that the enemy was 
pressing victoriously through the north-eastern defences, 
the famous massacres began. It was then that many 
hopes went out. In May, Samuel Romilly, the law 
reformer and staunch friend of liberty, had been still 
holding his ground. The Revolution was, in spite of 
everything, “the most glorious event, and the happiest 
for mankind that has ever taken place since human affairs 
have been recorded.”! In September he wrote to a 
French correspondent that “one might as well think 
of establishing a republic of tigers in some forest of 
Africa as of maintaining a free government among such 
monsters.”? Romilly, habitually steadfast, and a lover of 
France, made his recantation only after the September 
massacres. But wavering optimists had been much earlier 
shaken. A liberal-minded evangelical like William 
Cowper, though far removed from the real spirit of the 
Revolution, had felt a lifting of the heart in its first year. 
By January 1793 he had seen enough to say, “I will tell you 
what the French have done. They have made me weep 
for a king of France, which I never thought to do, and they 
have made me sick of the very name of liberty, which I 
never thought to be.” 3 

In the winter, when the French King’s life began to be 
in danger, and a French crusade against monarchies was 
foreshadowed in the November Decree, panic began to be 
the order of the day, and it was the easiest matter for the 
friends of the administration to promote a round of loyal 

1 Romilly, Wemotrs, 3rd ed., i., p. 349. 

2 Romilly, of. céz., i., p. 351. 

3 Correspondence of Cowper, \etter, Jan. 29th, 1793, to William 
Hayley. 
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addresses in the last days of 1792, and the first of the 
new year.! 

It did not need the direction of the Government to turn 
boisterous patriotism against the reform societies. At 
Manchester 186 innkeepers signed an agreement to boy- 
cott all clubs of a dangerous tendency. A mob set fire 
to the premises of a Radical bookseller and printer. The 
Borough Reeve and constables were complacent, if they 
did not instigate the attack, and it was left to a prominent 
reformer, Thomas Walker, whose house was set upon, to 
disperse the crowd by firing over their heads.2 New Year 
bonfires in many villages consumed an effigy of Paine, 
sometimes with a pair of stays in one hand and the Rights 
of Man in the other. 

Public opinion was not hard to arouse on such terms. 
Anti-Gallican feeling, dislike of dissenters, and a liking for 
rioting were common enough. But there was, alongside 
rumour and prejudice, a rough chain of reasoning which 
appealed to Conservative politicians. There was discontent 
both in England and Scotland ; bread riots, strikes on the 
Tyne and the Mersey, agitation among the woolcombers 
and miners, discontent with the new corn regulations in 
Scotland, and the depopulation of the Highlands. The 
political agitation had a connection with these things only 
in the sense that the discontent prepared men’s minds to 
listen to criticism, but it was put by the panic-struck in the 
opposite relation of cause to effect. The enormous success 
of Paine’s writings, for which the Government had itself 
to thank, struck the imagination. The Rights of Man 
was spreading its contagion, in translations, through the 
Highlands of Scotland and the mountains of Wales.’ 
Paine had now identified himself with attacks on the Con- 
stitution, and on the English monarchy of “Mr Guelph 
and his profligate sons.” He had declared for an English 
National Convention. The word pointed over the Channel. 

1 HM.C., Dropmore Papers, ii. 354; .0., 438/26-29. Cf. New- 
castle Advertiser, Dec. 1792-Jan. 1793, for examples of local activity. 
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The French Convention had met and proclaimed a Republic 
in September, it was now proceeding to the trial of the 
King. A Convention, then, meant massacres, republicanism, 
and perhaps regicide. Paine had gone to join his friends, but 
would he not come back with them? On November 19 
the Convention had issued a general invitation to the 
friends of liberty in all lands to look to them for assistance 
against tyrants. 

It was here that the English societies were involved 
in the argument. Many of their leaders—Lord Daer, 
Priestley, Paine, Muir, Felix Vaughan, Cooper, Frost, 
Yorke, and others—visited France and mixed with the re- 
volutionary politicians. Most of them had sent addresses 
of congratulation to the Assembly or the Convention, or 
to the dreaded Jacobin Society. Their representatives had, 
in at least one instance, ventured on the prophecy that an 
English National Convention was in the near future. In 
Scotland French methods were being copied. The French 
Declaration of the Rights of Man was in circulation, a 
delegate meeting had assumed the title of Convention 
(now bearing a new French implication), and the delegates 
had taken, though their minutes disavowed it, the French 
oath “ To live free or die.”? 

In Paris, where optimism reigned, the conditions of 
English politics were totally misconstrued. “They curi- 
ously deceive themselves,” wrote the French ambassador 
(if his secretary, Talleyrand, did not write it for him), 
“who regard England as on the eve of revolution.” Yet 
this was just what many of the French leaders thought. 
English and Irish residents in Paris had assured the 
Convention in the autumn of 1793 that a majority of the 
British people wished to copy their example,? and early 
next year an imaginative French writer was actually 
describing a procession of the English Revolution Society 
conducting its President, Lord Stanhope, in triumph to 
St Paul’s, while the head of the tyrant of St James’s was 


1 Minutes of First Scotch Convention, quoted Meikle, of. czz,, 
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paraded on a pike through the streets of London! This 
optimism and ignorance clinched the English argument. 
English reformers were in correspondence with France, 
where reform had meant a republic and massacres. English 
proposals for reform were henceforward interpreted in the 
light of this revelation. They might talk about a juster 
representation, but, to.see what liberty meant, it needed 
only to look over the Channel. 

A cloud of pamphlets, conveying these and similar 
lessons, was now descending on the reading part of the 
nation. They taught contempt of France and “French” 
liberty, and confidence in English society as it existed. 
Appeal was made to the blessings of Englishmen, the 
indebtedness of all sections of society to the Constitution, 
the danger of change.2 Hannah More, in a tract called 
Village Politics, which brightened Horace Walpole’s old 
age, puts this, in a pqrable, into the mouth of Jack Anvil, 
blacksmith and philosopher. 

“Tl tell thee a story. When Sir John married, my 
Lady, who is a little fantastical, and likes to do everything 
like the French, begged him to pull down yonder fine old 
castle, and build it up in her frippery way. ‘No, says Sir 
John ; ‘what, shall I pull down this noble building, raised 
by the wisdom of my brave ancestors; which outstood 
the civil wars, and only underwent a little needful repair 
at the Revolution ; and which all my neighbours come to 
take a pattern by—shall I pull it down, I say, only because 
there may be a dark closet or an inconvenient room or 
two in it?’”® The passage is representative of the appeal 
made to those “lower orders” on whom their betters were 
beginning to look with a doubtful eye. It represents also 
the national self-complacency, but the admission that Sir 


1 Quoted by G. K. Fortescue in Quarterly Review, April 1913, 
from a tract in the Croker Collection. Cf. the evidence of French 
reports from Scotland in Meikle, of. cz¢., chap. viii. 

2 See, for instance, Dialogues on the Rights of Britons, 1792; 
Village Politics, 1793; and the collection of Broadsides in British 
Museum Reading Room, 554, g. 31. 

3 Village Politics, by Will Chip, 1793, pp. 8-9. 
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John’s castle has its dark closets would have made Miss 
More suspect to the Marquess of Buckingham, who regretted 
to find that the moderate man of the coffee-house still 
maintained that some reform of Parliament was necessary. 

In Parliament itself a hardening of tone was already 
perceptible. Not only were proposals for parliamentary 
reform and for the relief of Unitarian dissenters defeated. 
Reform became, in general, a suspected word, as the 
opponerits of the slave trade, who had seemed near to 
success, began to find. In 1790 the question had been 
adjourned. In 1791 Wilberforce asked leave to bring in a 
Bill to stop importation of slaves into the West Indian 
colonies. He was refused leave by a large majority. In 
1792 he returned to the assault with a remarkable backing 
of public opinion expressed in meetings and petitions. 
But public meetings and petitions were by no means to the 
liking of the House. They smelt of revolutionary demo- 
cracy. Pitt supported him with a thrilling oration in 
the dawn of an April morning, but the majority chose a 
compromise—gradual instead of immediate abolition—and 
the Lords resisted. The proposal was adjourned, and for 
the next few years the work was at a standstill. Motion 
after motion was defeated in one or other House. 

Pitt’s tone had first shown a sign of panic in the spring 
of 1792, when official Whigs began to imitate the Radicals 
in forming political societies. The loyal associations 
were now busily pushing their literature and organising 
opinion into a state which enabled and even compelled the 
Government to act. Ministers’ letter-bags were filled with 
alarming news. Grenville heard how the Duke of Norfolk’s 
Yorkshire Militia are being unsettled by “little books” 
from Sheffield.2 The Duke of Buccleuch showed Dundas 
a letter in which a neighbour has painted his fears of a 
peasants’ revolt. Absolutely ignorant of parliamentary re- 
form, the peasants are tempted by the instigators of sedition 
to hope for a division of landed property. Paine’s works are 
everywhere. The writer, Sir William Maxwell of Spring- 
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kell, was a new convert to these views of panic. In 
October he had assured Dundas personally that there was 
not asymptom of the seditious spirit in the neighbourhood. 
Now he was ferreting out information and employing 
“sensible people” to explain that the French were infidels 
bent on destroying Christianity all over the world. Between 
October and November he had discovered that the lowest 
class of the people was saturated with “the absurd doctrine 
of liberty and the spirit of licentiousness.”1 The character 
of the reaction sharply emerges in this correspondence. 
It is the history of France which is frightening English 
society ; and its attention is naturally drawn to the fate of 
French landed estates. The religious aspect is already 
being used as an argument with those whom the economic 
change might tempt rather than deter. And all this is 
being retailed to the members of the administration. 
Dundas, on his visit to Scotland in the autumn of 1792, 
sent his colleagues the opinion of a correspondent that 
“the lower ranks” had been “ poisoned with an enthusiastic 
rage for ideal liberty that will not be crushed without 
coercive measures.” ? 

This state of mind accounts for the active campaign 
against the reformers which began in this autumn. The 
Law Courts were busy. In May the Cambridge University 
Court drummed William Frend out of its ranks for a 
pamphlet, Peace and Union Recommended, in which he 
approved the French Revolution and urged criticisms, 
in a conciliatory spirit, of doctrinal tests and the State 
establishment of religion. For this he was banished from 
Cambridge. In June sentence was passed on John Frost; 
six months’ imprisonment, an hour in the pillory at Charing 
Cross, to find sureties for good behaviour, and to be struck 
off the list of attorneys.“ Winterbotham, the dissenting 


1 H.0., Scotland, 106/6, Nov. 19th, 1792, quoted Meikle, of. cit, 
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minister, was sentenced in July to a fine and four years’ 
imprisonment for his 5th of November sermon, aggravated 
by a second, preached in explanation of the first.‘ Daniel 
Eaton, a London_bookseller who published an expurgated 
Rights of Man, and An Address to the Addressers, was 
twice acquitted by friendly jurors? But Holt of Newark 
suffered four years’ imprisonment for a similar offence as 
well as for reprinting another address which Cartwright had 
composed ten years before in the heyday of the Constitu- 
tional Society. This was in November, when attention had 
been distracted from England tothe heresy hunts in Scotland. 

The Lord Advocate had at length contrived, as he had 
hoped, to lay Muir by the heels. As the chief orator and 
intellectual force among the more advanced reformers in 
Scotland, he was naturally an object of suspicion. At the 
Edinburgh Convention he had championed the address of 
the United Irishmen. Round this, as a nucleus, the Crown 
built up a charge of orthodox type, based on seditious phrases 
and evidence of promoting the circulation of Paine’s works. 
In January he was arrested on a charge of sedition and 
released on bail. The date fixed for his trial was 
February the 11th, but Muir had gone abroad and did not 
return to Scotland till July, when he was arrested soon 
after landing at Stranraer. He had come by way of 
Ireland from a visit to Paris. His story—that he had 
gone on a mission to plead for the life of Louis X VI.—is 
superficially unlikely. But Muir was a young lawyer of 
unbounded courage and self-confidence, and may have 
judged that the effect of the execution would be felt, on 
the rebound, by the reformers of all Europe. At any rate, 
this was the reason which he gave to a correspondent at. 
the time, and was not concocted after he had been out- 
lawed on his failure to appear in February. 

The trial was taken in August 1793 before the High 
Court of Justiciary at Edinburgh, presided over by Lord 
Braxfield, the notorious Lord Justice Clerk who inspired 
_ Stevenson to the character of “Weir of Hermiston.” His 
1 ($.7., xxii. 823-76. 2 [bid., xxii. 755, etc., and 785, etc. 

3 Life of Cartwright, i. 199-202. 
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lowering figure dominated the court; and Braxfield had 
prejudged the case. “Come awa’, Maaster Horner, come 
awa’, and help us to hang aneo’ thae damned scoondrels,” he 
whispered to one of the jurors who passed behind the bench 
on his way to the jury box.! Many of the jurors needed no 
invitation, for they were members of the Goldsmiths’ Hall 
Association, which had already condemned Muir and his 
colleagues by refusing to admit them as loyal citizens to 
their society. Muir, refusing the assistance of the Dean of 
the Faculty, Henry Erskine, conducted his own defence. 
The indictment rested chiefly on evidence of recommend- 
ing the works of Paine, and it was clear that Muir, whose 
public speeches could hardly be twisted into sedition, had 
praised Paine with great reserves, and had done far less 
than the Government’s proclamation to advertise his 
writings. But the Bench and the jury, against whom Muir 
was unable to protest effectually, were unanimous. He was 
sentenced to fourteen years’ transportation, and the protests 
made in the Houses of Parliament against the conduct 
of the trial and the legality of the sentence for verbal 
sedition were unavailing. 

Closely parallel to Muirs case was that of the 
Rev. Thomas Fyshe Palmer, sentenced to seven years’ 
transportation by the Circuit Court at Perth in September.? 
Palmer was indicted for a pamphlet which he had revised 
for the Dundee Friends of Liberty. Like Muir he had 
been marked down for a long time. One of several 
distinguished scholars who had lost or resigned preferment 
at Cambridge on account of Unitarian views, he had come 
to Scotland and served a Unitarian congregation at 
Dundee. At the first Convention he was the chief 
instigator of the idea of petitioning Parliament, and 
probably then sealed his doom. Henry Dundas called 
him “the most determined rebel in Scotland” and put the 
Government sleuth-hounds on his track as soon as the 
Dundee pamphlet gave him a clue.® 


1 So the son of the juror, Francis Horner, told Cockburn. 
Cockburn’s Memorials, p. 117. 
27 Sih XX 297-3525 3 77.0., Scotland, 106/8, 
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The trials created a general sensation in Scotland 
and outside. They were debated at Westminster and 
condemned by Frenchmen and Americans. “Scots wha 
hae” was composed by Burns after an evening walk on the 
first or second day of September, when the news of Muir’s 
sentence had just reached him. Muir became a hero, and 
an expedition was sent from the United States to rescue 
him in New South Wales. These cases attracted notice 
because the prisoners were in an order of society not yet 
attacked in the Law Courts; Muir a brilliant young man 
with the circumstances of romance about him, Palmer 
a well-known scholar, an acquaintance of Dr Johnson and 
member of a solid Bedfordshire family.1 They were very 
different prisoners from the small printers and incautious 
booksellers of the provincial towns, and this is the first 
reason for their notoriety. The trials were also made 
famous by the conduct of the Bench. Muir, who had been 
expelled from Glasgow University for writing squibs 
against the professors, was described by a friend “as an ill- 
judging man”; and he deubtless roused in Braxfield the 
instinct for domination. But the case of Palmer, at which 
Braxfield did not preside, is equally striking. Both trials 
abound in political pronouncements, and, when allowance 
has been made for the prejudices of the old-fashioned 
Scottish judges, they give a reflection of a general state 
of mind. 

First of all, the speeches of prosecutor and judges are 
full of fear and hatred of France. It was the front of 
Muir’s offence that he had praised the French financial 
system, and visited France. Braxfield made this connection 
an aggravation of his guilt. “I never was an admirer of 
the French; but I can now only consider them as monsters 
of human nature.”2 Braxfield’s summing up is studded 
with such jewels. He was not merely venting a personal 
prejudice. We have seen how Romilly and Cowper felt 
about France in 1792. Less humane minds were quick to 


1 See Boswell, Life of Johnson (Sunday, 3rd June 1781). 
orale XX 231, 
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seize the excuse for hating ourold enemies. “Our country- 
men, collectively considered, are as anti-Gallican as ever,’ was 
Auckland’s opinion. Greater even than Braxfield’s hatred 
of things French, was his fear and contempt of the “ rabble.” 
“T leave it for you,” he told the Goldsmiths’ Hall jury, “to 
judge, whether it was perfectly innocent or not in Mr Muir, 
at such a time, to go about among ignorant country people, 
and among the lower classes of the people.”? “What right 
had they to representation? He could have told them 
that the Parliament would never listen to their petition. 
How could they think of it? A Government in every 
country should be just like a corporation; and, in this 
country, it is made up of the landed interest, which alone 
has a right to be represented ; as for the rabble, who have 
nothing but personal property, what hold has the nation 
of them?”? And Eskgrove, the butt of the junior Bar, 
followed him on Palmer’s trial with a distinction between 
petitions “in the regular manner,” and the exceedingly 
different cases of collecting together mechanics, “and those 
whose education and circumstances do not entitle or qualify 
them to judge of matters of legislation.” * A third feature 
of the judges’ argument is its ideal of immobility, which 
was advanced by Braxfield in the classical passage where 
he laid down the premises from which the jury were to 
argue. “Two things must be attended to, which require 
no proof. First, that the British Constitution is the 
best that ever was since the creation of the world, and 
it is not possible to make it better.”> Braxfield had aca- 
demic support for this view. “Merciful heavens!” wrote 
Professor Robertson, of Glasgow, to Henry Dundas. “What 
is it that good government can procure to mankind which 
we do not enjoy?”® It was left to Lord Abercromby to 
put the complementary truth that “the right of universal 
suffrage is a right which the subjects of this country never 
enjoyed ; and were they to enjoy it, they would not long 

' Auckland, Journal and Corr., ii. 473. 

PP Sed eeXXill 220: 8 Jbtd., xxiii. 231. 4 Tbid., xxiii. 292. 

§ Mackenzie, Life of Mutr, 108. 

6 77.0., Scotland, 102/6, Nov. 22nd, 1792. 
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enjoy either liberty, or a free Constitution. You will 
therefore consider, whether telling the people that they have 
a just right to what would unquestionably be tantamount 
to a total subversion of this Constitution, is such a writing 
as any person is entitled to compose, to print, and to 
publish.”! Class-panic, hatred of France, and a passionate 
contentment with things as they were, are to be found, 
constantly repeated, in the literature of 1792 and 1793, but 
nowhere with more warmth and conviction than in the 
judicial utterances of the Scottish judges. 


1 S.T., xxiii, 368. 


CHAPTER V 
~.CONFLICT 


REFORMERS were now feeling the weight of public opinion 
and the Government’s displeasure. 

“JT find it prudent,” wrote Joseph Ritson, antiquary, 
Jacobin, and agnostic, “to say as little as possible upon 
political subjects, in order to keep myself out of Newgate.”? 
The divisions of the London Corresponding Society were 
chivied from their meeting-places, and had to subscribe for 
candles and coals in private houses. While faint-hearts 
seceded and the membership fell off, special precautions 
were necessary against enemies who offered themselves as 
candidates in order to get access to their meetings.? In 
December 1792 they felt it necessary to make a formal dis- 
claimer of designs against King, Parliament, or property, 
and sent a collection of their addresses to Dundas at the 
Home Office with a demand for protection at their legal 
meetings against sham loyalists.? The Constitutional Society 
was similarly protesting against the rumours, circulated by 
the industry of the Reeves societies, that it aimed at over- 
throwing social order and the existing system of private 
property. Its numbers were falling off, and it ceased to 
show the activity of its revival in 1792. But the Corre- 
sponding Society, in spite of diminished numbers, was in 
full blast, corresponding, circulating petitions, and organising 
public meetings. The founders had been reinforced by 
two or three men of action, one of whom, Margarot, took 
a leading part as chairman of meetings, drew up documents, 


) Letters of Joseph Ritson, ii.; p. 7, Jan. 16th, 1793. 

2 Place MSS., 27,814/40-43. 

3 [bid., 27,812/28-29, and 27,814/41-48; Hardy, Memoir, pp. 
24-28. 
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and acted with Hardy as secretary for correspondence. 
He was a Frenchman who had come to London after an 
obscure career in Cornwall; not a pure or heroic character, 
but audacious and fertile. Another of the new leaders, 
Gerrald, had been a pupil of the famous Whig schoolmaster 
and divine, Dr Parr, who called him his ablest pupil, not 
excepting Sheridan. Gerrald showed the spirit of a martyr 
when his time came. Meanwhile, he brought to the 
Corresponding Society a dangerous gift for melodrama, 
and a total want of judgment, which had already helped 
him to lose a fortune. As a political leader his defects 
were glaring. He prepared for one of the public meetings 
in 1793 a flaming address, which the committee rejected. 
And after becoming a delegate for one of the divisions he 
had soon to be replaced for failing to attend.1 Hardy was 
not fortunate in his new allies. 

The third of the greater London societies, the Whig 
Friends of the People, had been founded to make reform 
respectable and safe. Its caution had early brought it into 
collision with Cartwright and the Constitutional Society. 
In the winter 1792-93 it began to address a remonstrance to 
Hardy and his friends for their indiscreet intervention in 
foreign affairs. The Corresponding Society warmly retorted 
that the Friends of the People were equally suspect of 
not being loyal to the cause which they professed. But 
this criticism of the addresses to France was confirmed by 
the proceedings in the House of Commons in the following 
spring. The object of the political revival in 1792 had 
been to bring,pressure to bear on the politicians by organ- 
ising public opinion. By the spring of 1793 a sheaf of 
petitions was ready, and the old method was put to the test. 
The Corresponding Society sent one with 1,300 signatures. 
Fox was invited to present it; but, while he did not refuse, 
he pointed out that he was an opponent of universal suffrage. 
Francis was apparently a supporter; at any rate he 
consented to take the place of Fox. Thirty petitions from 
Norwich, Sheffield, Nottingham, Glasgow, and all parts of 


1 Place MSS., 27,812/41-63, and 27,814/55. 
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England and Scotland, were presented. Some were 
refused ; the Norwich petition because it was printed ; the 
Sheffield petition because it contested the right of the 
House of Commons to the title of “ the Commons of Great 
Britain,’ by which convention forced the petitioners to 
address it. On May the 6th, a two days’ debate was opened 
by Grey, who presented a long argument in the form of a 
petition from the Friends of the People. It was based on 
a detailed report which had been drawn up by a committee 
of the Society earlier in the year. The report was a 
searching exposure of the corruption of electoral politics, 
the monopoly of borough owners, and the increase of 
taxation. No specific remedies were suggested, but Grey 
asked the House for a committee to consider the petitions 
in general. 

It was a full-dress debate. Pitt wound up for the 
Government and made, as Sheridan said, “an extraordinary 
effort of his splendid talents.” As usual he had been 
taunted with his own career as a reformer, and the modera- 
tion of Grey’s requests had made the parallel unusually 
deadly. Pitt replied that his reform had been proposed to 
support the Constitution. But reform now was in the 
hands of “wicked persons,” who aimed at “subversion.” 
Subversion was the champion bogey of the day, and always 
served to introduce the subject of France and French 
methods. The interference of the Radicals in foreign policy 
gave point to this attack, as their Whig friends had warned 
them, and Pitt was quickly at work on a description of the 
past year in France. It was true that Grey and his friends 
did not advocate universal suffrage, but they asked for con- 
sideration of petitions which did. English reform, mild, 
moderate, and extreme, Pitt tarred alike And when hedid 
this, he was only appealing with his unrivalled powers of 
management to the ruling sympathies and prejudices of 
the House of Commons. 

Fox led his friends in support of Grey’s motion. 
Sheridan and Whitbread were tellers ; Grey, Erskine, and 


1 Parliamentary History, xxx. 775-925 ; Pitt's Speech, 890-902. 
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Francis made up a brilliant group. But there was hardly 
anyone to follow them; only forty-one mustered in the 
minority against 282. This defeat, the most signal 
which the reformers had yet sustained, showed that 
reform was dead in the House of Commons, and that 
petitions only served to damn it irretrievably. It lent 
point to a criticism which had already been heard 
among the Radicals of Sheffield and Norwich. Petitions 
were ineffectual. Was there no other means of forcing 
the Government’s hand ? 

A few days later, May 17th, 1793, Hardy and Margarot 
reopened correspondence with the secretary of the Edin- 
burgh societies. Grey’s defeat fresh in their minds, they 
asked their Scottish allies to advise them in their search 
for a new lever. “You on your part may depend on our 
adopting the firmest measures, provided they are con- 
stitutional.”? Margarot and Hardy were in all probability 
not surprised when Skirving, the Scottish secretary, replied 
suggesting an “Assembly of Commissioners.” Other cor- 
respondents of the London Society had been muttering 
about the futility of petitions, and two months earlier 
Broughton, on behalf of the Norwich United Societies, had 
spoken of a Convention as “the object we pursue and 
esteem any other means only in subordination to, and as 
having a tendency to accomplish that desirable end.”2 In 
the summer the London societies were busy with another 
weapon: two big platform meetings were organised to 
spread the leaven among the indifferent Cockney crowds. 
When the autumn came round and preparations were 
being made for a third Convention in Edinburgh, the 
London societies prepared to take part. They were, how- 
ever, late in the field. It was not till October 24th that 
the London Corresponding Society held a meeting in 
a field near Hackney to elect delegates. It was their 
first open-air demonstration, and curiosity brought 4,000 
people together, some under the impression that “Tom 
Paine was come to plant the tree of liberty,” others thinking 


* HeSo, SSO: 2 [bid., 3497. 3 Place MSS., 27,814/50-55. 
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that the French Jacobins had landed, and others that 
“the London Corresponding Society were met to lower 
the price of provisions.” 

To the disappointment of the spectators, and perhaps 
of the magistrates, who attended at a neighbouring tavern 
with a body of constables, the meeting passed off quietly. 
Gerrald and Margarot were elected, and a number of 
instructions drafted bya special committee were approved. 
The delegates were to support universal suffrage, annual 
Parliaments, election of sheriffs, payment of members, 
liberty of the press, etc., and were to hold the view that 
it is a duty to resist the prohibition of reform associations 
as contrary to the Constitution. On October 28th, on the 
eve of the Convention’s meeting, the London Constitutional 
Society chose Sinclair and Yorke, a young and exceedingly 
indiscreet delegation, to represent them in Edinburgh? 
The Sheffield societies chose Matthew Campbell Brown, a 
player, and he also represented the Constitutional Society 
of Leeds. Margarot later received a commission to act 
for Norwich. In the absence of Yorke, who was taken ill, 
England was represented in all by four delegates speaking 
on behalf of societies in four towns. Manchester, Birming- 
ham, and the miscellaneous societies of London sent no 
representatives. 

The English delegates arrived in Edinburgh to find the 
Convention disbanded,’ but the secretary, Skirving, and 
the general committee took the responsibility of recalling 
them to a meeting on November 19th. The session of the 
“British Convention of the Delegates of the Friends of 
the People associated to obtain Universal Suffrage and 
Annual Parliaments” lasted for seventeen days. Most of 
the talking was done by the English delegates, Gerrald, 
Margarot, and Brown. French forms were used. The 
“honours of the sitting” were accorded to speakers, the 
divisions were called sections, and the members addressed 


1 Place MSS., 27,812/75, 76, and 182-91 ; 27,814/56-60. 

® T.S., 3508 ; Minute Book of Society for Constitutional Informa- 
zion in the Public Record Office. 
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one another as citizen! Two members of the United 
Irishmen were in Edinburgh, and their account of the 
Convention Bill, which had just made such assemblies 
illegal in Ireland, led to the most important proceedings 
of the Convention. A series of debates on a motion by 
Callender, of the Canongate Society, ended in an amended 
resolution passed by the whole of the delegates on their 
feet in solemn unanimity. The minutes, which were 
compiled in the confusion of the proceedings, omit the 
resolutions either by accident or design. The blank is 
filled by an unofficial report in the Eadznburgh Gazette, the 
reformers’ newspaper,? which shows that Callender had 
moved that any motion in the House of Commons for a 
Convention Bill should be the signal for a new Convention 
of the societies to assert their rights. The amendment 
seems to have provided machinery for such meeting, and, 
according to the evidence of the assistant secretary, 
Aitcheson, and William Ross, who reported for the 
Edinburgh Gazette, the Convention was to be summoned 
in case of a Convention Bill, the suspension of Habeas 
Corpus, an invasion, or the admission of foreign troops 
into Great Britain or Ireland.* 

On December the 4th, coming events began to cast 
their shadows. Margarot moved that the secret committee 
should appoint a place where the emergency Convention 
should meet automatically if the present assembly were 
dispersed. Before the resolution could take effect the blow 
fell. Margarot,Gerrald, Skirving, Callender, and three others 
were arrested next morning, and the Lord Provost arrived 
in the morning session of the Convention and dispersed it 
with a nominal show of force. It reassembled that evening 
in Canongate and declared itself permanent. Next day, 
December 6th, was the last in the eighteenth century on 
which.a Convention met in Britain. Gerrald was giving an 
account of his arrest when lights were seen approaching 
the carpenter’s workshop where they met. Gerrald, in his 


1 §.7., Xxiil. 414-71. 2 [bid., xxiii. 454. 
3 Tbid., xxiii. 530-33, 655, 660-65. 
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grand manner, exclaimed, “Behold the funeral torches of 
liberty.” The Sheriff-Substitute for the county, in whose 
jurisdiction they were, entered and called upon them to 
disperse. The delegates demanding a show of force, he 
took their chairman Margarot by the arm, and Gerrald was 
then allowed to end the session, according to custom, with 
prayer Skirving made a last effort to keep his friends 
together and avert suspicion by public advertisement of 
a meeting at his house, the Cockpit. This the magistrates 
prohibited, and broke up while Skirving was reading a 
declaration advising that the business should be adjourned 
to the individual societies.2 The Convention was now 
scattered to the winds, though a fragment held together 
at meetings in Simon Square. Originally a general 
committee, it soon delegated its powers to a committee of 
union, and eventually to a committee of ways and means. 
Robert Watt, ex-correspondent of the Lord Advocate, 
became their leader.’ 

While the survivors of the Convention were following 
this new ally from one shadowy committee to another, the 
second batch of trials came on. Alexander Scott, the 
printer of the Eaznburgh Gazette, absconded and was out- 
lawed. Young Sinclair turned informer and was let off. 
Skirving stood his trial for sedition in the first week of 
1794, and was sentenced, like Muir, to fourteen years’ 
transportation. Margarot was tried in the second week, and 
received the same sentence. In March, Gerrald returned 
from London for his trial, and he also was sentenced to trans- 
portation for fourteen years. Braxfield again revelled in 
combats with the prisoners and found opponents worthy of 
his temper in Margarot and Gerrald, who accused him of 
having declared beforehand that the members of the 
British Convention deserved a public whipping, and that 
the mob would be all the better for the spilling of a little 


1 S.T., xxiii. 469-71 5 Political Martyrs of Scotland, p. 23. 

2 SoA lor SSRI, GAD 3 [bid., xxiii. 1209-14. See below, p. 125. 

4 Jbid., xxiil. 390, 802, 602, 777, 778, 1012. For Sinclair’s case 
see Cockburn, 77ials for Sedition, vol. i1., p. 40. His authority was 
Fletcher, counsel for Sinclair. 
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blood.’ Braxfield, in his turn, expounded to the jury in 
Margarot’s trial a doctrine by which sedition could be 
committed unintentionally. ‘But, gentlemen, in order to 
constitute the crime of sedition, it is not necessary that the 
meeting should have had in view to overturn the Constitu- 
tion.” If men have created dissatisfaction in the country, 
“it will very naturally end in overt rebellion ; and if it has 
that tendency, though not in the view of the parties at the 
time,” that is sedition “to all intents and purposes.”2 This 
train of thought very naturally ended in Braxfield telling 
Margarot that his defence was nothing but sedition from 
beginning to end.2 Gerrald, who was of a scriptural turn of 
mind, said that Christ himself had been a reformer. Brax- 
field laughed. “ Muckle he made o’ that, he was hanget.” ¢ 
Beyond these personalities the conduct of the trials reflects 
the same resentment against France and things French, 
the same panic dread of “the lower orders,” and the same 
passionate contentment with things as they were, which 
had appeared in the earlier trials. 

The year which was opening will always be famous 
for the climax of the Terror in France. It is also a 
climax, though not so famous, in England. Both in 
politics and social temperature England seemed to have 
travelled a whole generation since the days of easy 
enthusiasm in 1789. “The times that try men’s souls” 
had come. The great peace minister had made war on 
France, the Whig party was split from top to bottom, 
reform in the House of Commons was dead and buried. 
Outside, the petitioners had been sent about their business, 
while the authors of the Convention were about to start 
for Botany Bay. The official precautions of ministers, 
and the semi-official campaign of associations and county 
gentlemen, now seemed works of supererogation in the 
state of public feeling which they had roused. “There 
was not a city, no, not a town in which a man suspected of 
holding democratic principles could move abroad without 


1 §.7., xxiii. 672, 673, and 808, 809. 3 Jbid., xxiil. 767. 
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receiving some unpleasant proof of the hatred in which 
his supposed opinions were held by the great majority 
of the people.”! In the manufacturing districts the funds 
of the societies were drained, and their membership fell 
off under industrial depression. The war, which made 
French ideas odious to the majority, was emptying the 
pockets of the minority which it could not convert.? 

The result was at once to weaken and to intensify 
the reform movement. Those whom events at home or 
in France could influence dropped out of the ranks. The 
others closed their gaps and stood the more obstinately 
to their opinions. 

The case may be illustrated from the lives of the 
poets. Coleridge and Southey met in this year at Oxford. 
Both were champions of the Revolution, and still in the 
flush of their excitement. But the prospects of English 
reform were overcast, and their enthusiasm was easily 
diverted under the influence of Godwin to a grander and 
simpler scheme. Pantisocracy was invented at Bristol, 
where Coleridge was making love to Sarah Fricker, in 
the summer vacation of 1794. Southey believed that 
the idea was his, but the elaboration of it bears the 
authentic traces of Coleridge. It was a plan to give 
nature and reason a new start in a new continent, free 
from the corruptions which had poisoned reform in France, 
and stifled reform in England. Their intimate friend, 
Thomas Poole of Stowey, thus describes it :— 

“Twelve gentlemen of good education and _ liberal 
principles are to embark with twelve ladies in April next. 
Previous to their leaving this country they are to have 
as much intercourse as possible, in order to ascertain each 
other’s dispositions, and firmly to settle every regulation 
for the government of their future conduct. Their opinion 
was that they should fix themselves at—I do not recollect 
the place, but somewhere in a delightful part of the new 
back settlements; that each man should labour two or 
three hours in a day, the produce of which labour would, 
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they imagine, be more than sufficient to support the colony. 
As Adam Smith observes that there is not above one 
productive man in twenty, they argue that if each laboured 
the twentieth part of time, it would produce enough to 
satisfy their wants. The produce of their industry is to 
be laid up in common for the use of all; and a good 
library of books is to be collected, and their leisure hours 
to be spent in study, liberal discussions, and the education 
of their children. A system for the education of their 
children is laid down, for which, if this plan at all suits 
you, I must refer you to the authors of it. The regula- 
tions relating to the females strike them as the most 
difficult ; whether the marriage contract shall be dissolved 
if agreeable to one or both parties, and many other 
circumstances, are not yet determined. The employ- 
ments of the women are to be the care of infant children, 
and other occupations suited to their strength; at the 
same time the greatest attention is to be paid to the 
cultivation of their minds. Every one is to enjoy his own 
religious and political opinions.”? 

A few hundred pounds and resolution to cut the old 
world adrift were all that was needed, and the millennium 
would dawn on the banks of the Susquehannah. The 
money did not come, Southey started for Lisbon instead of 
America, and Coleridge in Relzgzous Musings turned to a 
different millennium. Already in 1794 the ideal of reform 
and perfection here and now was losing champions. 

Wordsworth’s position was different because he had 
been in France, and came back in 1793 a determined 
partisan. But this was not the only difference. Coleridge 
was perhaps right in saying that he himself had never been 
a true Jacobin. In any case, it was never hard for him 
to shift his position into the world of dreams. Southey’s 
was a shallow sentiment; he had yet to find his true 
vocation in the world of things as they are. But 
Wordsworth’s soul had cast deep roots, and was not flexible 


' Quoted by Mrs Sandford, Thomas Poole and his Friends, vol. i., 
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nor easily shifted. Since his return from France disaster 
had fallen on his hopes. England was at war with the 
Revolution. The Girondins, to whose party he belonged, 
had failed. Under Robespierre, France had become an 
object which her friends could only defend with desperate 
arguments, The years from 1793 to 1797 were the first 
and greatest crisis of his life. 

. 4 “No shock 

Given to my moral nature had I known 

Down to that very moment ; neither lapse 

Nor turn of sentiment that might be named 

A revolution, save at this one time ; 

All else was progress on the self-same path 

On which, with a diversity of pace, 

I had been travelling ; this a stride at once 

Into another region. As a light 

And pliant harebell, swinging in the breeze 

On some grey rock—its birthplace—so had I 

Wantoned, fast rooted on the ancient tower 

Of my belovéd country, wishing not 

A happier fortune than to wither there : 

Now was I from that pleasant station torn 

And tossed about in whirlwind.” ! 

England was at war with the Revolution. Wordsworth, 
to whom the Revolution was still truth and light, rejoiced 
in English defeats, and sat thinking of vengeance while 
they prayed for victory in the parish church. France had 
drenched herself in blood. To Wordsworth it was only the 
emptying of 

“a terrific reservoir of guilt 

And ignorance filled up from age to age.” ? 

He was still approaching 
“the shield 

Of human nature from the golden side,” 3 
and was ready to fight to the death to prove the quality 
of the metal. In the midst of the anti-Jacobin terror in 
England in 1794 he planned a republican newspaper, The 
Philanthropist. He believed that monarchy and hereditary 
distinctions were doomed, and that revolution, of which he 


1 Wordsworth, The Prelude, x. 268-83. 
2 fhid., x. 477, 478. 3 Jbid., xi. 79, 80. 
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disapproved, was perhaps at hand. The Philanthropist was 
to spread the knowledge of “those general principles of the 
social order, which are applicable to all times and to all 
places.” “I know that the multitude walk in darkness. 
I would put into each man’s hand a lantern to guide him.” } 
The lives of the poets show in miniature the history of 
the day. Many wilted, went off on other business, or 
watched the storm from under the wall. The Friends of 
the People in London had fallen into a decline, and many 
Whigs, though they might fight other battles for free speech 
or peace, then gave up reform of Parliament as a finally 
lost cause. In Birmingham and Manchester the societies 
were dead and their opinions under the ban. But the 
stalwarts in London and Sheffield stood up at bay. 
Through the winter 1793-94 the Corresponding Society 
had been occupied chiefly with the task of supporting their 
delegates in Scotland. A subscription was opened in 
November, but six guineas a week was hard to raise, and 
from considerations of economy or expediency, an attempt 
was made to recall thenf.2 When the arrests and trials 
added to their difficulties, John Thelwall came to their 
rescue with a series of popular lectures, which brought in a 
considerable sum.* Thelwall was a link between different 
parts of the movement; a member of the Southwark 
Friends of the People as well as of the Corresponding 
Society, a poet, a “ Philosopher ” of the school of Rousseau, 
and one of Horne Tooke’s young men. He waged a 
desperate but generally successful war with the authorities 
of London, who sent constables to his meetings and drove 
him out of several taverns, till he hired a room on his own 
account in Beaufort Buildings* Here he got audiences— 
his own estimate was seven hundred, an informer’s two 
hundred—from a somewhat richer class than the Corre- 
sponding Society’s members. They paid sixpence a head 


1 Wordsworth to Wm. Mathews, June 1794. Letters, ed. 
Knight, pp. 68-76. 

2 T.S., 3497, 3501. 3 Life of Thelwall, p. 122. 

4 [bid., 122-39; Thelwall, Polttical Lectures, pp. xii-xix. 
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and got value for their money, oratory hot and strong, and 
tremendous sarcasm.! One night Thelwall read Gibbon 
to them on “Superstitious Observances,” another lecture 
was on “The Moral Tendency of Spies and Informers” 
for the benefit of those present, another on “ The Excellent 
Effect of Malicious Persecutions.” “I assure you the 
vehemence of his zeal and bitterness, not altogether 
destitute of coarse wit, causes great sensation among his 
hearers,”2 wrote an anonymous correspondent to the 
editor of The Sun. Two corn-porters, sent by a patriotic 
lady to sing “God save the King,” were converted to 
silence. “I am afraid,” reported a spy, “they left the room 
with different sentiments to what they entered it with.” 3 

Meanwhile, the political trials of 1794 brought the 
English reformers to a parting of the ways. Was the 
same method to be applied in England? Skirving and 
Margarot had been sentenced, and talk of suspending 
Habeas Corpus was heard, when the Constitutional Society 
held its general meeting on January 17th at the Crown and 
Anchor. Four resolutions were carried. The first was 
“that law ceases to be an object of obedience whenever it 
becomes an instrument of oppression,” the fourth “that we 
see with regret, but we see without fear, that the period is 
fast approaching when the liberties of Britons must depend 
not upon reason, to which they have long appealed, nor 
on their powers of expressing it, but on their firm and 
undaunted resolution to oppose tyranny by the same 
means by which it is exercised.”* Horne Tooke had 
been in the chair but had left when this resolution was 
carried. Gerrald, whose trial came on in March, was 
present and took Horne Tooke’s place. 

Three days later the floor of the Globe tavern gave 
way beneath a crowded meeting of the Corresponding 
Society. The principal business was to adopt an address 
pledging themselves to call another Convention, should 
Habeas Corpus be suspended, foreign troops landed, or 


1 7.S., 3505 and 3499. 3 [bid., 3499 and 3510 A. 
2 Tbid., 3505. AS JeeXXIVn, 95.55 5028 
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the right of free meeting attacked.! The idea of a Con- 
vention was pursued. Early in March, Hardy mentioned 
it to a correspondent, and at the end of the month an 
appeal was made to societies all over the country. 
Fortunately for Hardy, no regular communications were 
received from the little knot of reformers who were hanging 
together in Edinburgh under the title of a Committee of 
“Ways and Means.” But the message was passed on to 
other Scotch societies, and from one or two of them Hardy 
got replies? Appeals had been sent to the Friends of 
the People, and the Constitutional Society. The Whigs 
declined to co-operate, but the Constitutional Society so far 
approved as to receive a deputation, and a committee was 
appointed to confer with them. The joint group held a 
meeting forthwith, when Holcroft, one of the Constitutional 
Society’s delegates, was moved to a dissertation on the 
powers of the human mind, which continued until the 
meeting broke up. . There was some difficulty in getting 
them together again, but eventually they reported to the 
Constitutional Society on April 11th, in favour of “a 
general meeting or convention.”®> The report was ac- 
cepted, but in the Society’s resolutions “convention” was 
struck out. A permanent committee for correspondence 
and co-operation with other societies was appointed as the 
delegates had recommended, but nothing is known of its 
proceedings. On the one hand, Thelwall states that the 
plan of a Convention was given up, and Hardy, in reply to 
a Newcastle correspondent on May Ist, suggests that his 
Society might authorise a delegate to meet the London 
Joint Committee, but says nothing of a Convention. On 
the other hand, a letter survives, written to Hardy, as late 
as May 1rith, from Sheffield, describing preparations for 
sending delegates from the towns of the West Riding.® 
The plan of a Convention was not discussed at the 


1 §.7., xxiv. 441-47; Place MSS., 27,814/69. 
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4 Place MSS., 27,814/70; S.T., xxiv. 561-64. 

5 P.C., 335-503; S.2-, xxiv. 564, 565. 
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public meeting on April 14th, at the Chalk Farm, on the 
Green by the Hampstead road, at the foot of Primrose 
Hill. This was the second of the great open-air meetings 
of the Corresponding Society, and curiosity attracted 
several thousand spectators. John Lovett, a hairdresser, 
was in the chair, or rather on the steps of the Assembly 
Rooms, from which the business was conducted. There 
was an address to Gerrald, who had been sentenced to 
transportation a month before; resolutions were passed 
against the Scottish judges and the threats to suspend the 
Habeas Corpus Act. “Any attempt,” ran the fifth 
resolution, “to violate those yet remaining laws, which 
were intended for the Security of Englishmen against the 
Tyranny of Courts and Ministers, and the Corruptions of 
dependent Judges, by vesting in such Judges a legislative 
or arbitrary power (such as has lately been exercised by 
the Court of Justiciary in Scotland) ought to be considered 
as dissolving entirely the social compact between the 
English Nation and their Governors ; and driving them to 
an immediate appeal to that incontrovertible maxim of 
eternal justice, that the safety of the people is the supreme 
and, in cases of necessity, the only Law.”! At the pre- 
liminary meeting of the committee a tug of war had gone 
on between the rash and the relatively discreet. John 
Martin, the attorney, now in the King’s Bench prison for 
debt, had forwarded a resolution declaring that the oath 
of allegiance no longer contained any promise not to 
take up arms against the King. This was negatived by 
the committee, and was not put to the meeting. The 
resolutions actually adopted were probably drafted by 
Thelwall and they were strong enough. The Government 
was seriously alarmed already. Magistrates attended the 
meeting, refused to allow food or drink to be served at a 
neighbouring public house, and harassed the leaders. 
Three spies at least were on the ground, and one of them 
was recognised by Thelwall, who called out, ‘I suppose you 
will give a good account to-morrow of our proceedings 


1 S.T., xxiv. 735-41 ; Place MSS., 27,814/70-76. 
2 Life of Thelwall 171, 172. 
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to-day and let the Government know all how and about it.” 
The crowd began to hiss and hustle the spy, but Thelwall 
stopped them, and said that their meeting was legal and 
peaceable, and would make his employers quake with 
terror. As the great crowd trailed back, thirsty, into 
London, some of the promoters went off to supper in 
Compton Street. With them, drinking porter and toast- 
ing, was another of the spies, and he afterwards swore that 
they toasted “the lamp-iron in Parliament Street,’ and 
that Thelwall, blowing the head off a pot of porter, said, 
“So should all tyrants be served.” 

On May 2nd it was the turn of the Constitutional 
Society. They were celebrating their fourteenth anniver- 
sary and holding a big dinner, with set speeches and 
political toasts, according to custom. This year it was 
resolved to invite members of the Corresponding Society 
and free tickets were distributed widely. Two hundred 
and sixty were present, and 437 worth of wine and strong 
beer was consumed, besides “ingredients for Negus.” 
There were some guests who looked shabby to the middle- 
class gentlemen of the Constitutional, but one of the 
ubiquitous spies, used to division meetings of the 
Corresponding Society in retired pot-houses and private 
dwellings, was surprised to see such a_ respectable 
company. Wharton, M.P. for Beverley, was especially 
procured to take the chair, and another member of Parlia- 
ment, Thompson, M.P. for Evesham, was present. Some 
of the party put their hats on at dinner and called one 
another citizen. A long toast list had been arranged and, 
among other sentiments, the reformers toasted “the armies 
contending for Liberty,” and “the Persecuted Patriots of 
England.” Horne Tooke, late in the evening, rose and asked 
his audience and especially all spies present to take notice 
that he was not intoxicated, a claim on which the Govern- 
ment’s informer casts doubts. In his speech he attacked 
the House of Commons and Pitt’s nominees in the House 
of Lords as the betrayers of “that poor man the King,” 

OS 1a, ext. 7 35-455" 7.51, 3500, and Place ATS.S:, 27,814/70-76, 
where the story of Thelwall at supper is confirmed. 
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and the hereditary aristocracy, and said that there was no 
Constitution left for the Constitutional Society to defend. 
Sharp, at the bottom of the room, heard people saying that 
it was an “aristocratic” speech. 

This, the last achievement of Cartwright’s organisation, 
was more an occasion of merrymaking than of high think- 
ing. Ashley, of the.Corresponding Society, told the Privy 
Council that he drank to all the toasts and was “ very much 
intoxicated.” “I do not know what the man who gave 
them meant by the toasts. I drank them.” But the meet- 
ing told the Government that the reformers in London 
were drawing closer together. Since the beginning of the 
year the Law Officers had been examining the publications 
of the London societies, a number of spies had been intro- 
duced into the societies, Thelwall’s correspondence was 
being tapped, and special reports had been obtained from 
various sources? Their industry was rewarded by alarm- 
ing news. Arms were being manufactured in Sheffield, and 
a London magistrate sent in a detailed account of arming 
and drilling among the divisions in the east end. Reeves, 
the Hammer of Jacobins, gave them a long review of the 
activity of the political booksellers, all the more alarming 
because they had just failed to get a conviction against 
Daniel Eaton, the incorrigible publisher of Hogs Wash+ 
Private warnings, such as that which Plumer Ward claims 
to have made,°® had probably little weight with the Ad- 
ministration in comparison with their own sources of in- 
formation. Nor is there any sign that Pitt was influenced 
in any decisive fashion by the difficulty which he was 
experiencing in bringing over Portland and the wavering 
section of the Whigs.° The news that the Corresponding 
Society had determined on an English Convention, the 


1 P.C., 33/112, 113, 160-67, 376-78; Z.S., 3498 and 3506, which 
contains the bill for the dinner ; S.7., xxv. 253, and xxiv. 760. 

* £.0., 43-48, 435, 436. ° T.S., 3499, 3510 A. 
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rumour that the Constitutional Society would act with them, 
and the panic, verified by their informers, about preparations 
for arming, had decided them. The Habeas Corpus Act 
must be suspended. But to justify this, the national danger 
must be rated very highly ; and a formal indictment of the 
leaders would have the advantage of rousing the country 
and rallying the friends of the Administration! For 
several weeks they had been wavering. The legal opinions 
which had been obtained were unfavourable to charges of 
treason against the Constitutional Society.2 But the joint 
committees of April seemed to offer a loop-hole ; there was 
evidence of arming against members of the London Corre- 
sponding Society which could now be used against Horne 
Tooke and his friends. It was on this news that the 
Government finally plucked up courage to strike. 

1 Twiss, Life of Eldon, i. 282-87. 

2 7.S., 3505. Legal opinions of Lowndes and Perceval. 
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THE STATE TRIALS OF 1794 


ON May 12, at 6.30 in the morning, a group of King’s 
Messengers arrested Thomas Hardy at his house in 
Piccadilly near the top of the Haymarket. They proceeded 
to ransack the house for documents. Of these there was a 
plentiful supply; for Hardy never destroyed anything, 
and it appears to have been by chance that the current 
Minute and Letter Book of the Society was out of his 
keeping in the hands of the assistant secretary, who was to 
bring the minutes up to date. Simultaneously Adams, 
the secretary of the Constitutional Society, had been called 
out of bed and arrested. The contents of two trunks in 
Adams’s bedroom went to join a sack full of Hardy’s 
papers, and with these a special meeting of the Privy 
Council set to work, while Pitt asked the House of 
Commons the same day for a Committee of Secrecy to 
investigate the charges of promoting a Convention to 
subvert the Constitution and introduce French anarchy. 
This he got without much opposition ; he himself, Dundas, 
and Windham were members of it, and with the aid of the 
Privy Council, convinced the Committee that a “traitorous 
conspiracy ” was on foot to destroy the legislature, and to 
promote resistance in arms to contemplated measures 
whether sanctioned by Parliament or not. On the strength 
of this report the Government asked for a special Act to 
suspend the Habeas Corpus Act, and enable them to hold 
suspects in custody without further evidence. Over- 
whelming majorities gave it to them in the early hours 
of May 17th. 

' Memoir of Hardy, 31, 32; P.C., 35; Parliamentary History, 
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Meanwhile they continued to strike. On the evening 
following Hardy’s arrest the Messengers took John Thelwall 
as he was going home after a committee meeting at which 
it is likely that the plan of a Convention had been finally 
rejected. While they were ransacking his attic study, 
Baxter and some other members knocked at the door and 
the Messengers bundled Thelwall off in a coach to the 
Secretary of State’s office with a mass of papers unmarked 
and in great confusion. Joyce, one of the Constitutional 
Society’s men, was arrested the same day at Lord Stanhope’s 
house, and Horne Tooke, Lovett (who had been chairman 
at the Chalk Farm meeting), Richter, and Bonney were 
seized three days later. 

Besides witnesses taken into custody for the purpose 
of squeezing them, the Government eventually struck at 
thirteen members of the London societies—seven of the 
Corresponding Society and six of the Constitutional. 
Their names were Hardy, Horne Tooke, Bonney, Stewart 
Kyd, Jeremiah Joyce, Thomas Wardle, Thomas Holcroft, 
John Richter, Matthew More, Thelwall, Richard Hodgson, 
John Baxter, and John Lovett. Hardy was a shoemaker, 
Tooke a clerk in orders and a gentleman of independent 
means, Bonney a solicitor, Kyd a barrister, Joyce a dissent- 
ing minister and tutor, Richter a man-servant, Thelwall a 
lecturer and journalist, Hodgson a hatter, Baxter a silver- 
smith, Lovett a hairdresser; Holcroft had been a jockey 
and an actor and was a dramatist.2 Of Wardle and 
Moore nothing seems to be known, beyond that they were 
indicted as “gentlemen,” which signifies nothing; for 
Richter was honoured in the same way. 

Wardle, Moore, and Hodgson, two of whom the Runners 
assisted by arresting a namesake, succeeded in evading 
their warrants. No warrant was issued against Holcroft, 
but Baxter was arrested during the summer after being 
shadowed and interviewed by the spies; and the Govern- 
ment also seized Saint of the Norwich group and Red- 


1 Life of Thelwall, 157-64; P.C., 61-98, and passim. 
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head Yorke, a spouting democrat, and the orator of the 
North of England societies, besides a round dozen of 
Sheffield and London journeymen whom they tamed into 
witnesses for the Crown. 

As they were arrested, the prisoners came up before the 
Privy Council. Hardy and Adams were examined a few 
hours after their arrest, Horne Tooke at nine o'clock in the 
evening, Thelwall next morning after spending the night 
at a Messenger’s house. There is a remarkable difference 
in the accounts, which survive in the Privy Council Register, 
of the treatment of gentlemen such as Horne Tooke, 
Vaughan or Wharton, and of working men like Baxter 
or Edwards. Horne Tooke was received with great 
politeness and told that, as he was a member of two 
societies—(here Dundas blundered)—concerned in forming 
a Convention to supersede the established Government of 
the country, he was now invited to remove “the suspiciors 
entertained on that head.” But this bird was not to be 
caught with chaff. Horne Tooke immediately rejoined, 
“If the Lord Chancellor or Mr Dundas, or any other 
member of the Privy Council, will, upon their Honour, 
assure me, that there has been any information upon oath 
against me, for practices full of Treason, for that I under- 
stand Treasonable practices to mean, or any act of Treason, 
T will not ask who the informant is, or what the particular 
charge is, I will answer any questions that may be put to 
me, and be examined to the utmost extent your Lordships 
please.” 

He knew that they were fishing for facts which they 
had not got, and, since the assurance was not forthcoming, 
coolly refused to answer questions. Compare with this the 
reception of Baxter, who was “reminded of the attempts 
made by the London Corresponding Society, who seemed 
to be persons of very inferior stations in life, without any 
property, and yet voluntarily took great pains for reforming 
the State, as if what they thought or did could have any 
influence with the nation.” Pearce, the boyish assistant 
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secretary of the London Corresponding Society, was told 
that he had got to answer. A young silversmith, Edwards, 
was asked on his second examination, “if he was now better 
disposed to tell the truth.” Young Eaton was cross- 
examined for several hours on end; when Richter asked 
for a glass of water, Dundas suggested that it was guilt 
which made him thirsty. The Privy Council was no doubt 
considering the interests of the nation, but these young 
fellows “ of very inferior station ” were being browbeaten by 
the best intellects and stronger personalities of the day 
without counsel to assist them.! 

Horne Tooke’s method of cool silence was adopted by 
a few, by Bonney, Joyce, and Baxter among others. Some 
took the offensive. Spence, the gnome of Little Turnstile, 
assured his examiners, “ the plot for the reform of Parliament 
will go on, notwithstanding all this examination of persons 
and seizing of papers.” Walne, who was wrongly sus- 
pected of having Hardy’s missing documents, “ proceeded 
to make a fanatical speech, in which he adduced the 
example of Christ’s silen¢ée as a rule for him on the present 
occasion.” A diversion was created by the boy Eaton, who, 
in answer to a promise that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would protect him, rejoined that Pitt was a traitor to his 
king and country. He had been coached by Baxter, but 
was reduced to pliancy, “after much hesitation and equi- 
vocation.” 

When Thelwall was brought into the room, all was 
confusion ; his papers were scattered over the room, and 
he had to be withdrawn. When they were ready, Dundas 
began, in mildest accents, to probe him. But Thelwall told 
the clerk he could spell his name as he pleased, because he 
would answer no questions. Dundas and Thurlow con- 
tinued to ply him with soft words. Pitt darted across the 
room to say, “ He does not know what is against him,” and 
showed him a paper which Thelwall afterwards declared to 
have been written by Martin, rejected by the committee, 
and found among Richter’s papers. When Thelwall said 


1 P.C., 92-94, 508-10, 294-98, 71-82 ; Place MSS., 27,816. 
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in his grand manner, “I am bold in the consciousness of 
innocence,” Pitt retorted, “a strange reason for not answer- 
ing!” and another member sitting with his back to 
Thelwall, turned in his ¢hair and said, “We will make 
you answer.” Thelwall used to remark that he then felt 
nearest to the treason of compassing and imagining the 
act of pulling a Privy Councillor by the nose. We must 
add that Thelwall had a slightly rhetorical memory.! 

But not all the prisoners were mute or defiant. Hardy, 
Ashley, Adams, and Sharp the engraver, who reported 
that Pitt said in his presence, “ Well, we can do without his 
evidence. Let him be sent to prison, and hanged with the 
rest of them in the Tower,” gave the Council full and clear 
answers to most of their questions, and identified many of 
the papers seized. And panic seized the weaker of the 
members still at liberty, when the news got abroad that 
informers were at work and especially that a manin a 
blue coat, Gosling, with whom since the arrests some of 
them had drunk and talked of rescues, was to be seen in 
and out of the rooms and on the stairs of the Privy Council 
office. Confronted by him, witnesses could be made to say 
almost anything, and, at the news, half a dozen of the most 
foolish talkers in the Corresponding Society came tumbling 
over one another to the magistrates ; like Richard Hayward, 
wax chandler of Shoreditch, who ran down to Wickham’s 
office, “ not much in liquor,” 2 as soon as he heard of a friend’s 
arrest. 

Throughout that very hot summer, while the Privy 
Council sat in Whitehall, the prisoners lay, some in the 
Tower and some in Newgate, awaiting the pleasure of the 
Crown ; stifling in close rooms, walking occasionally on the 
Leads, and bowing as they passed under guard. Horne 
Tooke was an elderly man and in bad health, and was 
visited regularly by his surgeon and sympathiser, Cline. 
He sat all day in his room and read Chaucer or wrote his 
sardonic diary in a copy of The Diversions of Purley? 

1 P.C., 98, 61-64, 508-10, 177-78, 321, 77-82, 70-71; Life of 
Thelwall, 165-74. 
2 P.C., 178-80. ° It exists in the British Museum, c. 60, 1, 15. 
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occasionally getting a consignment of fruit and vegetables 
from Wimbledon, stealing a few words of conversation with 
a fellow-prisoner, or watching a man selling pea-nuts from 
a donkey cart under the Tower walls or a party waving 
their hands on the river. He reviewed his life and acquitted 
himself in an entry in his journal on 25th July. “In this 
so close custody I have had time to review my life that is 
passed, and I cannot find any one action that I have com- 
mitted, any word that I have written, any syllable that I 
have uttered, or any single thought that I have entertained, 
of a political nature, which I wish either to conceal or to 
recall.” Near him in the Tower, Thelwall, though worried 
by money difficulties and his wife’s ill-health, was writing 
of Nature and Freedom and Mankind. Hardy in a small 
room above the west gate was allowed to see his wife twice 
a week. She was approaching confinement. Their house 
in Piccadilly was attacked by the mob during the celebra- 
tion of Lord Howe's “glorious first of June.” Her child 
was still-born in August, and she died leaving him an 
unfinished letter. 


cad 


“My DEAR HARDY,—This comes with my tenderest affection for 
you. You are never out of my thoughts, sleeping or waking. Oh, 
to think what companions you have with you! None that you can 
converse with either on temporal or spiritual matters ; but I hope the 
Spirit of God is both with you and me, and I pray that he may give us 
grace to look up to Christ. There all the good is that we can either 
hope or wish for, if we have but faith and patience, although we are 
but poor sinful mortals. My dear, you have it not in——.”! 


So the prisoners waited through the summer, while the 
ministers were desperately at work sifting the evidence and 
building up their case; rather, perhaps, searching for 
unimpeachable foundations. In Scotland the Government 
prosecutions had been only too successful, but in the 
English courts they had had a chequered career. In 
February the elder Eaton had been tried for a libel 
on the King, published in his Hogs Wash. It consisted 


1 Horne Tooke, Te Diversions of Purley, copy containing Horne 
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in a report of an extremely risky parable, delivered by 
Thelwall at a debating society some months before, in 
which a game-cock “with ermine-spotted breast,” “a 
haughty sanguinary tyrant of the farmyard,” “ meaning our 
said Lord the King,” was decapitated by the teller of the 
story. Eaton was lucky to escape, but he seems to have 
had a friendly jury.) In April, Thomas Walker, a 
Manchester. merchant;~was acquitted on a charge of 
conspiracy. In December of 1792, when an anti-Jacobin 
terror had raged in Manchester, Walker’s house had been 
attacked. He was the founder of the Manchester Con- 
stitutional Society, and warned by the example of 
Birmingham, kept firearms in the house and dispersed the 
mob by firing over their heads. But the pith of the 
accusation was the evidence of Thomas Dunn, an Irish 
weaver, that Walker had damned the King and sworn he 
would as soon take his head off as tear a piece of paper. 
The evidence had been scandalously concocted by Walker’s 
enemies. A reverend magistrate named Griffiths had 
played a particularly villainous part. Dunn was a drunken 
scoundrel who had been soaked in rum for three weeks at 
Griffiths’ expense, and had manufactured the evidence 
after trying to instigate others. A fortnight before the 
trial he had interviewed Walker in a maudlin condition, 
and begged pardon on his knees. In the witness box 
Erskine soon had him by the throat, the Crown lawyers 
threw up the case, and Dunn went to prison for two years. 
The reverend Mr Justice Griffiths escaped.” 

This trial, which has remained comparatively obscure, 
is by far the most discreditable to the Government, in the 
light of the Treasury Papers. They knew beforehand that 
Dunn was a drunkard and under arrest for sedition when 
he offered to give evidence. The case was submitted to the 
Chancellor, Pitt, Grenville, and the Law Officers. Pitt’s 
opinion has not survived, but the Law Officers were 
doubtful whether Dunn would be believed, and Lough- 


1 §.7., xxiil. 1013-54; Lzfe of Thelwall, 107-11. 
2 S.T., xxiii. 1088-99, 1151-53, 1164, and Walker, A Review of 
Political Events, pp. 96-120. 
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borough said outright, “the evidence will not be creditable 
enough.” Yet they prosecuted.! 

But between the two reports of the Committee of 
Secrecy, Dundas made a lucky find. Some officers in 
Edinburgh, searching a bankrupt’s house, found pikeheads 
and battle-axes; and a few more were discovered at a 
blacksmith’s. They had been made to the order of a secret 
committee of Ways and Means, all that was left of the once 
formidable organisation of the societies of Edinburgh. To 
this committee, originally appointed to consider a debt 
claimed by Skirving, Robert Watt produced a plan of 
armed insurrection. They were to rouse the manufacturing 
districts, bring over the troops, seize the authorities, the 
castle, post office, and the banks of Edinburgh, and proclaim 
a Provisional Government. Two out of the five members 
to whom Watt made his proposal immediately dissented, 
and in practice they had got no further than to send a 
futile mission of inquiry into country districts and procure 
eighteen pikeheads and four battle-axes.2 But in the 
report of the Committee of Secrecy the plot appeared among 
the far-reaching designs of the London Corresponding 
Society. The trial of the ringleaders, Downie and Watt, 
in August and September, revealed the astounding fact 
that Watt had been one of the first and principal Govern- 
ment informers in Edinburgh. He approached Henry 
Dundas in August 1792 with information about the 
Edinburgh reformers. Dundas passed him on to his 
nephew, the Lord Advocate, who used him, received 
accounts from him, and interviewed him at least once. A 
story about tampering with soldiers was discredited, but 
Watt continued to be employed. On one occasion he 
asked for a thousand pounds for another story, and 
eventually got thirty on account for treating. Their 
correspondence ceased after the summer of 1793. Then 
came the Edinburgh Convention and the trials, and Watt 


DIE Se 3505: 

2 Downie’s niece, the grandmother of the late Professor James 
Stuart, remembered playing with the pikes in a lumber-room above her 
uncle’s shop. See Reminiscences of James Stuart, pp. 110-11. 
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took a leading place among the survivors. Whether, 
according to his official confession, he had come to believe 
in reform, or whether he was engaged in manufacturing 
evidence of treason to retrieve his position, there is no 
means of deciding. The second view was the basis of the 
defence. Watt and his accomplice had a fair trial. The 
scandal of Braxfield had been too great; and the: place of 
“the violent and intemperate gentleman who sits in the 
Justiciary” was taken by a special commission. Both 
prisoners were found guilty and sentenced, under the law 
of Edward III., to be hanged and cut down alive, to have 
their bowels burnt before their faces, to be beheaded and 
quartered. Downie was reprieved and the sentence was 
not carried out upon Watt in its entirety. On October 
16th Watt and his executioner were drawn on a hurdle 
from the Castle to the Tolbooth. There he was hanged 
and beheaded. The executioner held up the head in a 
basket calling out, “This is the head of a traitor, and so 
perish all traitors,” to the crowd in which Walter Scott was 
standing! 

The State trials came on in the autumn. The pro- 
ceedings were themselves almost as protracted as the 
preliminaries had been. First Eyre, the Lord Chief 
Justice, delivered his charge to the Grand Jury of Middlesex, 
entering into a long argument on the nature of treason 
and ending with the advice, that, if there appeared to be 
evidence of an attempt to overawe but not to usurp the 
authority of Parliament, they should send this “new 
and doubtful case” for trial. They acted upon his advice, 
but the charge itself was promptly answered in the 
Morning Chronicle. “Cursory Strictures on the Charge 
delivered by Lord Chief Justice Eyre” has been attri- 
buted to Felix Vaughan, but appears to have been the 
chief contribution of William Godwin to the politics of 
the cave. It was an able reply and helped to dispel 
the panic among reformers, which had been increased 

1 S.7., xxiil. 1321-28, 1353-57, 1394-1404; xxiv. 198-200, and 
848-61; .0., Scotland, 102/11; Lockhart, Life of Scott, i. 313, 
quoted by Veitch, of. czz., p. 293. 
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by a number of arrests in September on a charge, after- 
wards abandoned, of conspiracy against the King’s life.! 
On October 6th a true bill was found against twelve 
of the prisoners; Lovett was discharged. Four of them 
were not yet in custody, but next day Holcroft appeared 
in court and voluntarily surrendered himself. He never 
made a better dramatic stroke in his plays than this in real 
life, and the incident helped the defence. 

Hardy, the first of the prisoners, was set to the Bar on 
October 28th. The trial, which lasted nine days, riveted 
the attention of England. The courts were crowded day 
after day, and in country towns men could not settle to 
their work for anxiety to meet the coaches and hear the 
news.” Something more than a single life hung on the 
issue. If Hardy is hanged, wrote Grey to his wife, “I do 
not know how soon it may come to my turn.”? Everything 
was on a heroic scale. The charge was the most terrible 
known to the law ; there were twelve accused, and probably 
more to follow. Among the counsel opposed were two 
great gladiators. John Scott, not yet famous as Lord Eldon 
but already well known a8 a tremendous example of the 
self-made man and efficient lawyer, led for the Crown; for 
Hardy, Thomas Erskine, eloquent to jurors, terrible to 
witnesses, and always unquenchable. The scale of the 
proceedings matched the rest. Scott opened with a speech 
of nine hours, on which Thurlow was reported to have said, 
“Nine hours. Then there is no treason, by God!” There 
was, of course, no evidence or cross-examination of Hardy 
himself, but the strain was great. Night after night 
Thelwall watched him marching back under guard, tired 
but undaunted, into Newgate. For the last time he saw 
him on the eve of Guy Fawkes day. Eyre had adjourned 
the court near midnight in the middle of his summing up. 
Next morning he resumed, and the jury did not retire till 
half past twelve. They were absent for three hours. 


1 Kegan Paul, William Godwin, i., pp. 129-135; S.7., xxiv. 210- 
232 ”. For the Pop-Gun Plot in September see Place MSS., 27,808. 

2 Crabb Robinson, Dzary, 1., pp. 16, 17. 

3 Life and Opinions of Grey, p. 28. 
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When they returned the foreman answered “ Not Guilty.” 
“My fellow-countrymen,” said Hardy from the Bar, “I 
return you my thanks.” ! 

While Hardy was being drawn in a coach bya great 
crowd of sympathisers through the Strand, Pall Mall, 
Piccadilly, and Haymarket, the evening coaches were start- 
ing with the news from the G.P.O. And early next morning 
young Crabb Robinson? was running through the streets of 
Colchester knocking on doors and crying “ Not Guilty,” 
from the news printed an inch high on the newspaper 
sheets. 

It was not till nearly a fortnight later that the next 
trial took place. The position of the Government was 
awkward, for the guilt of the Constitutional Society was to 
have been proved largely through its connection with 
Hardy and his friends; and the defence could and did 
read the minutes of Hardy’s acquittal as evidence of his 
innocence.’ But it would have been almost as tedious to 
return on their steps as to go over. On Monday, 
17th November, John Horne Tooke was set to the Bar. At 
eight o’clock on Saturday night shouting began inside the 
court house and spread through the waiting crowd outside 
from one street to another. The jury had come straight 
back into court after withdrawing, and returned Horne 
Tooke not guilty. Horne Tooke’s clever and self-satisfied 
speech to the court after his acquittal was as unlike Hardy’s 
thanks as his trial had been unlike Hardy’s. Erskine was 
almost overshadowed by the formidable prisoner who, old 
and diseased though he was, enjoyed the triumph of his 
life, outfacing the judge, taunting the Attorney-General, 
and playing with a long string of witnesses which included 
a bishop and most of the great politicians. Pitt was made 
to look foolish, Adams and Sharp of the Constitutional 
Society, whom the Crown produced as evidence against 


1 §.7., xxiv. 1384, and fasszm. 

* Hardy, Memoir, 54 ; Crabb Robinson, Diary, i. 16-27. 
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their old ally, were turned by him into witnesses for the 
defence. He abounded in gibes and jokes, wished to hum 
a song to show whether the tune were treasonable, and 
asked the Bishop of Gloucester whether a Master of Arts 
degree would not be given by Cambridge University to 
any creature that could answer a rational question. 
Through the cheering crowds Tooke went off to supper 
with his surgeon.? 

The Government now surrendered to the Constitutional 
Society. Bonney, Joyce, Kyd, and Holcroft, its members 
still in custody, were discharged, Holcroft under protest at 
not being allowed half an hour to put his case before the 
jury.2, One more attempt was made with a Corresponding 
Society ringleader, Thelwall. The attack was left to lesser 
men, and the Lord Chief Justice was reported to have 
slept through the seven hours’ opening speech. Erskine 
had fortunately been retained for Thelwall, whose wish to 
defend himself was overruled. “Tl be hanged if I don't,” 
he had said. “You'll be hanged if you do,” Erskine had 
replied. So the story went, and perhaps Thelwall might 
have turned the scale agairfst himself by a warm and long- 
winded harangue. 

Thelwall was acquitted after a few days’ trial, and the 
prosecution took ten days to consider their position. Then 
on December 15th Richter and Baxter were acquitted 
without evidence being offered.? 


1 S.7., xxv. 743, 744, 381-94, 444, and passim; Life of Horne 
Tooke, ii., p. 152; Life of Cartwright, i., p. 209. 

2 Se, XXV. 745-48. 

3 Tbid., xxv. 748; Stanhope, Lzfe of Pitt, ii., p. 273. The anecdote 
of Thelwall and Erskine is given differently, but less probably, in 
Cestre, John Thelwall, p. 112. 
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CHAPTER vit 
REFORM AND PHYSICAL FORCE 


Was Hardy guilty? Was Pitt justified in his action? 
These and similar questions have been often asked, and 
answered. But there is a danger of their being construed 
unfairly. It has been assumed, for example, that the 
answers were settled when the verdicts of Not Guilty were 
given in court. On the other side we are asked merely 
to decide whether actions, which are innocent at other 
times, may not be guilty in a national crisis. To take the 
judgment of the court as final is to forget that our Muse is a 
recording angel, and should not give men the benefit of any 
other code than the laws of historical evidence. The other 
way of framing the question is better. But at this distance of 
time a far more interesting historical question is involved. 
Between 1780 and 1840 a definite scheme of parliamentary 
reform was urged by reformers of widely different kinds. 
Even a programme of manhood suffrage and annual 
Parliaments had been adopted by a section of advanced 
Whigs as far back as 1780. Sixty years later an almost 
identical programme was inscribed on the People’s Charter. 
It is beyond doubt that the Whigs of the Eighties pro- 
posed no method except peaceful agitation. The Chartist 
party of the Thirties, almost from the time of its formation, 
was divided by the proposal for “ulterior measures” ; and 
the advocates of physical force swept the country. <A 
reading of early nineteenth-century history shows that 
this idea of force did not spring fully armed from the 
brains of any Chartist leader, O’Brien, or O’Connor, or 
Julian Harney. It was a tradition, and the search for its 
origin carries us behind the period of the Reform Bill to 
the days of Thistlewood and the Cato Street conspiracy. 
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Is it possible to follow the trail still further? The English 
reformers of the Nineties were acquitted in the courts ; the 
Scottish reformers were condemned, according to the com- 
monly accepted opinion, by unjust judges. But it is not 
sufficient, as has sometimes been assumed, to show that 
Braxfield was an ogre, or that the London leaders, under 
cover of Erskine’s tremendous artillery, made good their 
retreat. It still remains to ask whether the ancestry of 
physical force cannot be traced to the generation of the 
French Revolution. 

The conduct of Pitt, as head of the ministry which 
directed the prosecutions, forms a convenient starting point 
forthe inquiry. The verdict of historians is not unanimous. 
It has been held that he was playing a masterly game of 
party diplomacy ;* that, calculating on the firmness of Fox 
and his friends, he manufactured a panic in order to detach 
Portland and the right wing of the Whigs, and used the 
old cry of the country in danger to rally support for a 
deliberately planned war with France. The evidence 
against individual reformers and societies is wholly rejected. 
The trials, in this view, gained the end for which they 
were promoted, although the chief prisoners were acquitted. 
Their purpose had been achieved, months before Hardy 
was sent to the Bar, on the day in July 1794 when Portland 
consented to enter Pitt’s administration. 

The view diametrically opposed to this has never been 
put forward with a satisfactory criticism of evidence. It is, 
briefly, that Pitt was dealing with a criminal conspiracy of 
the advocates of the lamp-post, republicans and atheists,” 
and that the Whigs were rancid anti-patriots, who can 
conveniently be tarred with the same brush. Between 
these two extremes it is possible to distinguish several 
verdicts. First it has been held that Pitt was genuinely 
alarmed but mistaken; there was some insignificant talk 
of resistance, probably instigated by spies. Secondly, 
the evidence has been used to show that Pitt had to 


1 Laprade, England and the French Revolution. 
2 See for example, Whibley, Zz/e of Pztz. 
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deal with a general spirit of sedition, and that the Radical 
reformers, though acquitted of treason, were guilty of 
seditious practices and contemplated the use of force. 

The conclusion, that Pitt is the only villain in the piece 
and that he made the scare to catch Portland and to get 
support for the war, seems to be reached by a process of 
over-rationalising the motives of historical characters. 
Pitt’s behaviour in the Privy Council examinations, as 
recorded by Thelwall, is that of a man in a panic, not of 
a cool diplomatist at manceuvres. The papers of the 
Treasury Solicitor show also that the Government was 
ardently pursuing its investigations, and was -watching 
every movement of the societies long after the accession 
of Portland. But, assuming that Pitt and his friends acted 
from a mixture of genuine motive and policy, the following 
conclusions may be drawn from the evidence :—(1) They 
were frightened, though not very much frightened, at the 
general temper of the country; but they were of opinion 
that it required “great attention to keep it up to a proper 
pitch” in support of the ministry at home and abroad? 
(2) They knew a good deal about the reformers from sub- 
terranean agents who magnified their designs. They sus- 
pected that “persons of family” were to be found among 
them ; perhaps Grey, or Stanhope, or even Fox.3 ’ (3) Their 
great difficulty had been that the leaders were careful to 
keep within the law. So Loughborough writes to Auckland 
that the seditious spirit is “most alarming when it seems 
to be least active.”* (4) They were not content with the 
ordinary processes of law, but in order to justify extra- 
ordinary war measures they must rouse the country by 


! Substantially the first conclusion is reached by Veitch in Zhe 
Genesis of Parliamentary Reform, and Gooch in Cambridge Modern 
History, vol. x., the second by W. P. Hall in British Radicalism 
(1791-1797). Rose, William Pitt and the Great War, seems to take 
an intermediate position. 

? Loughborough to Auckland, Jan. 22nd, 1793, Journals of 
Auckland, ii. 491. 

3 Auckland to Lord Henry Spencer, May 13th, 1794, zdd., iii. 
212-13. 4 Lid diz AO 
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showing exceptional dangers. In 1794 the evidence 
seemed to warrant a bold stroke which would give 
them access to the papérs of the societies. On the 
one hand were the stories of arming by the Corre- 
sponding Society, on the other hand the convention 
proposals, which linked the Corresponding and Constitu- 
tional Societies together, and made it possible to attack 
Tooke and his friends. The State trials for treason were 
the result. Pitt and his friends do not come off without 
some stain on their scutcheon. They mixed precautions 
against a danger genuinely feared, with attempts to use 
panic as an instrument for purposes of State. And, 
certainly, men who had been collecting evidence of sedition 
for the purpose “of embarking the nation heartily in the 
support of a war, if unavoidable,”! were not fit to examine 
similar evidence on which men’s lives depended. But the 
evidence, used to show that the charges were simply 
manufactured for political purposes, will not bear its 
superstructure. 

It remains to ask whether the reformers of this period 
expected to gain their objects by any other means than 
peaceable agitation? The London associations, at any 
rate, had very little of the secret society about them. 
They were constantly publishing their resolutions and 
proceedings, and the Government had no difficulty in 
procuring their pamphlets and placards. They were in- 
cautious in admitting strangers to membership, to the 
great advantage of the Government spies. Secrecy was 
the enemy, according to Hardy’s official correspondence in 
1793. “We conceive that the permanency of a reform 
must be founded on the acquiescence of the public, who, 
after maturely deliberating on everything proposed, shall 
have found the plan the most useful and the best that 
could possibly have been laid down.” ? 

The charges against the societies were, that they 
aimed at superseding or overawing Parliament, and that 


1 Grenville to Auckland, Jan. 1793, 4.17.C., Dropmore Papers, 
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they intended to use physical force. There is ample 
evidence for deciding both points. 

Hardy and some other leaders of the Corresponding 
Society were certainly advocates of a convention.! What 
was their object? The Government attributed to them 
designs of superseding Parliament. A century of con- 
ferences and congresses on all possible subjects of public 
interest makes the charge far less plausible to-day than it 
was in 1794. We have to project ourselves into a world in 
which the word “convention” was associated with the fall 
of monarchy, the confiscation of Church property, and the 
terror in France. There was some reason to suspect a 
congress of democratic politicians. The Scottish Con- 
vention undoubtedly provoked such suspicions by using 
French forms, and by threatening to meet privately if it 
were forbidden by law. It does not follow that the plan 
of a convention was criminal. Let us hear the explana- 
tions which passed privately among the reformers them- 
selves. In the spring of 1793, Hardy replied to a letter 
in which the Sheffield reformers complained that petitions 
produced no reform. He agreed, but argued that their 
real task was to educate public opinion, and that petitions, 
debates, and reports of proceedings in Parliament were all 
means to that end.2 Later he became convinced that 
something more than petitioning was needed, but there is 
no reason to suppose that he changed his mind about the 
object in view. The prosecution in the English trials 
argued that this object was to sap the authority of Parlia- 
ment. The point at which the use of public opinion begins 
to sap the authority of a representative assembly may be 
hard to determine. But Sheridan’s evidence about the 
proposals of the delegate meeting in 1780 puts the matter 
in aclear light. “The purpose of our appointment,” he said, 
“was to act in concert with the other deputies or delegates ; 
to correspond with other societies associated to promote 
the object of parliamentary reform, and certainly, by all 
legal and constitutional means, to interest and engage the 
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public mind in that object, with an expectation, certainly, 
that the influence of public opinion would so far operate 
upon the House of Commons as that we might ultimately 
gain our object; without which influence or interposition 
on the part of the people we certainly had no hopes from 
the House of Commons.”! If this was treasonable, Hardy 
and some others among the London leaders were guilty. 
But they had, in fact, only hit upon the expedient which 
has commended itself to all subsequent reformers, as the 
best means to concentrate enthusiasm and to focus the 
attention of the public and of legislators. 

In turning from the charge of using a convention to 
overawe Parliament to the charge of intending to adopt 
violent methods, we must leave the light of day and burrow 
into a curious underworld. The chief evidence on this 
charge was intended to connect the societies with the 
doings of a certain “Lambeth Loyal Association” and 
its offshoot in Little Turnstile Street, Holborn2 The 
Lambeth Association was founded in the autumn of 1793, 
and avowed the object of*providing a force of volunteers 
to keep order in times of tumult. There was a uniform— 
a blue coat with a red collar, white waistcoat and breeches— 
but no one except Francklow, the founder, seems to have 
worn it. According to rumour it was eighty strong, but 
Francklow told the Privy Council that it was a complete 
failure and that only half a dozen joined. All that is known 
of its operations is, that a small group began to meet in 
the house of Shelmerdene, a hatter in Bandyleg Walk, and, 
later, over Spence’s shop in a passage off Holborn? Here, 
in a small triangular room over a dirty house, they were 
visited one night in April 1794 by Frederick Pollydore 
Nodder, “ botanic painter to His Majesty,” who had heard 
of them from one of his workmen. “I went upstairs with 
Long, a copper-plate printer, and Cumming, a printer 
journeyman. We went up to two pair of stairs front room, 
and found there an old rusty musket and a broomstick or 
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two. There were three men there—one a gun engraver, 
Williams. They exercised with the musket and the sticks 
—Williams exercised them. It was a bad night—rained 
very hard, which was given as the reason for there not 
being more persons. A curtain was put against the two 
windows, one each, fixed in a temporary manner, not on 
arod,- 29%, eo 

The account of Pollydore Nodder seems to dispose of 
the Lambeth Loyal Association as a serious agency of 
rebellion. It was no part of the London Corresponding 
Society, but Spence, Francklow, and some others were 
connected with both. The only other evidence of proposals 
for violence among the rank and file in London shows that 
two Corresponding Society members, Hillier and Edwards, 
with the active connivance of a spy, had planned a scheme 
for getting arms and practising at a tavern off the Old 
Bailey, “The Parrot,’ in Green Arbour Court. But they 
never got firearms, though Edwards had a pike; and 
Gosling, the informer, was largely responsible for their 
plans.2_ No serious leader among the reformers is so far 
implicated in these charges. Yet the leaders of the chief 
societies were charged with plotting to use force. 

The Constitutional Society was, in fact, unofficially 
acquitted on this charge by the Treasury Solicitor before 
the trial began. In the brief prepared for the Attorney- 
General in Horne Tooke’s case it is admitted that evidence 
of advising the use of armed force may probably not be 
forthcoming against members of the Constitutional Society. 
Bonney, Joyce, Holcroft, and Kyd of the Constitutional 
Society need not be further examined. But Horne Tooke, 
the master spirit of the Constitutionalists and the patron of 
Hardy, cannot so lightly be passed. In history he remains 
enigmatic and provoking, as he was in life. He was not 
an advocate of democratic equality. As late as 1790 he 
maintained that Englishmen “had only to maintain and 
improve the Constitution, which their ancestors have trans- 
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mitted to them! There is no evidence that he was in favour 
of a convention. He was strongly in favour of close co- 
operation with the Corresponding Society, saying, “They are 
honest, well-meaning men, and it is necessary to see them, 
to know what is their main object.”? He became a member 
of the joint committees in 1794, but took little part in their 
deliberations, preferring the rustic luxury of Wimbledon, 
where he worked in his garden, and revised The Diverszons 
of Purley, with a game of cards with his girls in the evening, 
occasional visits to London in his chaise, and parties to 
share his Sunday mutton in the spring? 

All this fits badly with charges of violence. The real 
evidertce in chief against Tooke was given, after his death, 
by his democratic friend Thelwall. “Horne Tooke,” 
writes Thelwall, “may be said to have been one of the 
violent spirits of the age.” He was “a strenuous advocate 
for the decapitation party,” when the fate of Louis XVI. 
hung in the balance. “He was for having kings, but 
for cutting off the head of one of them every fifty or one 
hundred years.” Thelwaltadds that Paine told Tooke that 
he was a true royalist ; he loved blood.t Paine had felt the 
rough side of Tooke’s bitter tongue, and Thelwall wrote 
under a very strong impression of grievance. Their 
evidence, taken at its face value, does not make Tooke 
either a revolutionary or an advocate of physical force. 
When he talked of cutting off the heads of kings he was 
at his favourite game of making his hearers jump. His 
most daring venture was at the Constitutional Society’s 
dinner when he called the House of Commons “the scum, 
the sink, and the corruption of England,” and told his 
fellow-members that they must change their title, because 
the Constitution of England no longer existed.° Even then 
his object was not a convention nor manhood suffrage. 


1 Stephens, Zz/e of Tooke, ii., p. 113. 

2 P.C., 337, Sharp’s evidence. 

3 Horne Tooke’s MS. Diary in Diversions of Purley, c. 60, i. 15, 
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He struck hard at the existing political caste. But he 
must have been one of the last men in England to wish to 
submit the issue to the test of physical power. The written 
and spoken word was his only—and sufficiently deadly— 
weapon. 

The case of the London Corresponding Society is 
different. Here the officials of the State office believed 
that they could prove the intention to use violence. 
Among its leaders, John Thelwall, the accuser of Horne 
Tooke, was conspicuous by the vehemence of his speeches. 
He was not a profound thinker, but he had the qualities 
which matter; he was genuine, sturdy, and sound. 
“ Thelwall is the best of them,” wrote an English Jacobin, 
who did not extend his philanthropy to his political 
friends! Lamb, a touchstone of humanity, liked him. 
Coleridge remembered him as “a very warm-hearted, 
honest man.”? But he was an orator with the orator’s 
vices and an actor’s temperament. We may or may not 
believe the spy’s evidence that he talked of rescuing the 
victims of the Scotch trials, and that after the Chalk 
Farm meeting he knocked the head off a glass of porter 
with the sentiment, “thus should all tyrants be served.” 
But he certainly hinted a justification of regicide in the 
parable of the cock who was decapitated for tyranny in 
the farmyard. In an address at the Globe Tavern he 
demanded “redress from our own laws, not from those 
of our plunderers, enemies, and oppressors.” His nearest 
step to treason was the drafting of a resolution for the 
Chalk Farm meeting, in which he wrote that the compact 
between rulers and subjects would be dissolved, if the 
laws which still secured the liberties of Englishmen were 
violated. The threat was made in carefully hypothetical 
language, but Thelwall himself acknowledged that he had 
been an intemperate speaker in his youth. His published 


1 Letters of Joseph Ritson, ii., p. 69. 

2 Talfourd, Memorials of Lamb, pp. 176-81, ed. Fitzgerald ; Mrs 
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lectures contain a good deal of rhetorical froth and some 
bad taste, as well as passages of real fire and sound 
reasoning. They do not contain appeals to violence or 
proposals for revolution. 

On the contrary, there is overwhelming evidence that 
Thelwall was a persistent opponent of desperate courses.! 
He was a member of the joint committees which discussed 
plans for a convention, but, by his own account, the pro- 
posal was finally dropped through his influence. This was 
a counsel of precaution. The evidence about his views on 
force is much more striking. Henry Eaton, son of the book- 
seller, and Thelwall’s assistant, told the Privy Council that 
Thelwall had been offered a set of clasp-knives by some one. 
Eaton, boy-like, wanted to see them. “Mr Thelwall would 
not let me, and said it was a very improper thing for anyone 
to have, and that they ought not to be sold anywhere 
—and that it was very wrong to bring French knives here 
such as the French used to assassinate with.”? Eaton had 
probably been coached, though the story has an air of 
likelihood. But the Crown’s own witnesses suffice to acquit 
Thelwall. Taylor, the Government informer, in reporting 
a lecture in the critical month of May 1794, describes how 
Thelwall dissuaded his audience from assailing two porters 
who had been sent to interrupt his eloquence by singing 
“God save the King.’3 Another witness reported the 
aphorism: “True reason ought to be the only weapon of 
the friends of liberty.” Another heard him say: “The pen is 
the only artillery, and the ink the only ammunition, that the 
London Corresponding Society must ever use.”* There is 
no ground for thinking that Thelwall at any time took a 
part contrary to the spirit of this text. 

In turning from Thelwall to Hardy we pass from a 
practitioner in oratory and literature to a working man. 
By the account of all who knew him Hardy was a fine 
man. He was not an orator or debater; he was not a 
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talker on committees. A witness at his trial told the 
court that he had never heard Hardy speak at the meetings 
of their division. According to the evidence of an official 
agent, the only words uttered by Hardy at the Chalk Farm 
meeting were, “ Read without comment,” spoken to Richter, 
who was embroidering the resolutions.2 He is yet to be 
considered one of the leaders. The idea of the Corre- 
sponding Society was his; he organised it and gave to 
it its characteristic features; though often overshadowed 
by better or more copious talkers, he continued up to the 
summer of 1794 to bear the burden of its business on his 
shoulders. He was an advocate of a convention as an 
educating weapon/and a focus of opinion. But all that is 
known of his character and of the part he played makes it 
improbable that he should have wished to appeal to force. 
The type to which he belongs is that of the trade union 
organiser, not that of the militant agitator. 

This argument from probability is not sufficient by 
itself to rebut the direct evidence that he was connected 
with plans for getting arms. A young silversmith named 
Edwards told the Privy Council that Hardy had given him 
an address in Sheffield to which he might send for pikes. 
Samuel Williams, a gunsmith, who supplied the Lambeth 
Loyal Association with a few muskets, swore that it was 
Hardy who had introduced him to their organiser, 
Francklow, and that he had left muskets at Hardy’s place 
of business. Hardy had also in his possession a set of 
clasp-knives belonging to a cutler and perfumer named 
Green. A strong case seems to be established by this 
evidence, but much of it disappears upon examination. 
Hardy had received a letter from Sheffield offering pikes 
at a shilling a head. He did not answer it, nor did he 
forward the duplicate letter which remains to this day 
enclosed with it in the Treasury Solicitor’s papers.> It 
is equally clear that both Edwards and Williams applied 
to Hardy and were not instigated by him. Edwards had 
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already made a weapon for himself out of an old mourning 
sword and came to Hardy on his own initiative. With 
Williams it was a bread-and-butter question. He had 
sold a few muskets during the last French War and thought 
that he might turn a few shillings in this way again during 
the panic about French invasion and Hessian troops. 
He was a customer of Hardy and asked him if he could 
dispose of a few guns for him, or give him the name of 
some one who could do so MHardy had not sold any of 
those left with him, nor had he bought any of them. He 
had never handled a musket himself. The clasp-knives 
were such as could be seen in any cutler’s window.2 Hardy 
had not disposed of any of them, and used the one which 
he bought himself for cutting bread and cheese. 

The story of the Lambeth Association * was ruled out 
of evidence in the trial, and it is clear that Hardy had 
neither connection with it nor control over it. It was 
certainly indiscreet of a man in his position to allow 
muskets to be left in his house, and to give two customers 
directions, where one might buy pikes and another sell 
muskets. But very much depends upon the purpose for 
which he may have supposed that they would be used. 
The Crown prosecutors poured scorn on the plea that 
members of reform societies had reason to fear violence. 
Their memory was conveniently short. The Birmingham 
riots were not isolated events. In several large towns it 
was dangerous to have the reputation of being a Jacobin.* 
Police protection was almost unknown, and _ leading 
supporters of the Government had condoned and approved 
of the proceedings at Birmingham.® The events of the 
summeg gave Hardy a complete and tragic justification. 
To celebrate “the glorious first of June” a London mob 
attacked his house. His wife, who was pregnant, was 
rescued with difficulty, and died soon afterwards. Under 


1 P.C., 168-78 and 200; 7.S., 3506. 

2 P.C., 46-48. 3 See above, p. 135. 
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such circumstances it is not necessary to attribute plans of 
violence to a man who told others where arms might be 
obtained. 

The charge of contemplating a violent revolution lies 
more heavily against one of Hardy’s allies. Baxter was a 
leader of the working-men politicians in London.! He was 
a Shoreditch silversmith, apparently a journeyman; and 
he is described by one of the spies as “a mean-looking 
man, sallow complexion, thin-faced, black hair queued, 
dark brown coat, black snuff waistcoat, about forty.”? 
After Margarot’s departure he was chairman of the 
Corresponding Society, signing resolutions and presiding 
at meetings. It was he who detected, though he failed to 
convict, the earliest of the Goyernment spies inside the 
Society.2 “Baxter leads a good deal as he can speak 
well,” said one witness. He had the courage to outface 
the Privy Council and to tell them, when asked how 
persons in such an inferior station in life could expect to 
influence the nation, that whatever they might be, they 
thought that they had a good right to express their opinion 
on public matters. Altogether a remarkable man and a 
force in the Corresponding Society.® 

The charge against him is the more serious on that 
account. Gosling, one of the informers who stayed on 
undetected inside the Society during the summer of 1794, 
had a conversation with him, in which, by Gosling’s account,® 
Baxter directed him where to get arms, and, on his say- 
ing that reform might be got without coming to blows, 
replied, “Is there one man in the Society who believes a 
parliamentary reform is all we want? No, not one.” He 
further said that a revolution could be effected in a few 
hours. The royal family might go to Hanover, but some 
blood must be spilt; some individuals—he particularly 
named Pitt, Dundas, and Fox—had offered insults to the 
people which could not be overlooked. The first item of 
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evidence is directly contradicted by Hillier, a witness 
before the Privy Council. Hillier, after endangering the 
lives of all his associates by his wild and bloodthirsty 
conversation, became panic-struck, and blurted out all, 
perhaps more than all, he knew, to the discredit of the 
Society. It is the more remarkable that he told his 
examiners:! “I have heard Baxter say that if he could 
get a parliamentary reform, he should get all he wanted.” 
This cannot be considered entirely to dispose of Gosling’s 
evidence. Nor must great stress be laid on the severe 
treatment of Gosling’s character in Erskine’s cross-ex- 
amination.” It appeared that he had lived for some years 
under an alias, and had then eluded his creditors by 
resuming his original name. There was also a story about 
a widow and a will. Erskine was magnificently un- 
scrupulous in his treatment of witnesses ;? a lady, who 
believed that she had heard Hardy damn the King in a 
stage-coach, turned tail and refused to come into the 
witness-box for fear of him. The character of witnesses 
must not be decided by his suggestions. More telling 
is the fact that Gosling’s story does not appear in this 
shape either in his reports in the Treasury papers or in 
his examination by the Privy Council. Further, the 
interview took place before the arrests began. Gosling 
was in close communication with the magistrate on whose 
advice the prosecutions were undertaken. If Baxter really 
told Gosling the story which Gosling retailed at the trials, 
he ought to have been among the first to be arrested. 
Such evidence as we have suggests that he was not in 
hiding, yet he was allowed to remain at liberty till the 
end of June. 

When all reservations have been made, Baxter remains 
saddled at least with the suspicion that he did contemplate 
something more than reform, and some means stronger 
than public opinion. With his case must be coupled those 
of Richard Hodgson and Maurice Margarot. Little is 
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known of Hodgson, a Westminster hatter, but it seems 
certain that he was the author of a placard containing a 
direct appeal to arms.! “The Ins tell us that we are in 
danger of invasion from the French. The Outs tell us that 
we are in danger from the Hessians and Hanoverians. In 
either case we should arm ourselves ; get arms, and learn how 
to use them.” Hodgson was a leading man in the Corres- 
ponding Society, and; en the night after Thelwall’s arrest, 
gave a fiery address in his place in the Beaufort Street 
lecture room.2, And he was one of the few suspects in 
1794, who found discretion safer than a clear conscience 
and absconded. 

Maurice Margarot was a man, in the opinion of 
Braxfield, “with a great deal of abilities and great 
elocution,’? and from the spring of 1792 to the autumn 
of 1793 he was one of the leading men in the counsels of 
the London Corresponding Society, preceding Baxter as 
its chairman. He was a leader at the British Convention 
in Edinburgh, and moved the resolution to provide for a 
secret session in case of emergency. The evidence brought 
against him, as against Gerrald, in the Scotch trials is not 
to be considered very seriously, for the judges attached 
most weight to the fact that the Convention had already 
been adjudged illegal. If the general purpose of the 
conventions be judged to be innocent, this part of the 
indictment against Gerrald and Margarot need not 
concern us. 

Joseph Gerrald needs no further defence. Various 
evidences suggest that he lacked discretion, and at Edin- 
burgh he played ostentatiously the part of a popular hero, 
holding levees at his hotel and delivering nightly addresses. 
But in adversity he showed finely, and those, like Dr 
Parr, who knew him best, were most convinced of his high 
character. Nor is there any important testimony involving 
him in proposals to use force. Margarot’s case is different. 
He is open to the suspicion of having hoped for assistance 
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from France in an English rebellion. In March 1794 he 
wrote to his friends at Norwich: “It is reported that the 
Brest fleet is out ; rumour, always magnifying things, says 
there are seventy sail of France at sea; if so, there must 
be a number of transports among them, and a descent may 
probably be the consequence—for God’s sake, my worthy 
friends, do not relax in the cause of freedom.”! Earlier in 
the year the Foreign Office had received secret intelligence 
from Paris, that an appeal was being made from Scotland 
for funds to aid the work of “ Brewer et Margerot.” ® 

It may be granted that Margarot was a convict 
awaiting transportation when he wrote his letter, and 
that he had little reason to be an English patriot; and 
that the bulletin from Paris may be concocted or mere 
rumour. Against a man of proved integrity it would 
weigh lightly. But Margarot’s character is impeachable 
on general grounds. Skirving accused him of appropriat- 
ing their common relief fund, and on the voyage to 
Australia his fellow-victims attributed to him the charge 
which was brought against Skirving, Palmer, and others, 
of a conspiracy to assaSsinate the officers and crew.’ 
Margarot was never able to reinstate himself entirely in 
the opinion of his old associates, and remained suspected 
after his return to England. None of this shadowy 
evidence justifies the Scotch courts. But if our question 
relates to the real intentions of leading reformers, Margarot 
must be classed with Baxter and Hodgson, as London 
leaders who seem to have dabbled in the doctrine of 
physical force. 

In the North of England, Sheffield was the storm 
centre. Here there were charges of arming which seem 
to be well authenticated; and the chief orator who had 
visited the district was found guilty of a conspiracy to 
defame the House of Commons and to excite sedition.‘ 


1 “ House of Commons Committee of Secrecy Report,” quoted by 
W. P. Hall, British Radicalism (1791-1797), p. 205. 
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Henry Yorke, alias Redhead, was not a Sheffield man, 
but he had cut a great figure among the local reformers. 
He addressed mass meetings, and held select parties, 
where he read commentaries on Locke and pamphlets of his 
own composing. He was sentenced at the York assizes in 
1795 to pay a fine of £200 and to be imprisoned for two 
years in Dorchester gaol.1. In the event Yorke married the 
governors daughter, and turned his political coat inside 
out.2 He was at this time a very young man, who had 
been inspired by a visit to Paris, and displayed his 
eloquence and mastery of constitutional matters in 
speeches, which a friend described as “very fiery, very 
warm, very strong.”? It is likely, to judge from his 
speech in court, that he had spoken, as the prosecution 
alleged, of “combustible ingredients” prepared to produce 
a “grand political explosion” which would bury despotism 
and send the gentlemen of St Stephen’s about their 
business.’ He was an orator, younger and less sincere 
than Thelwall, but he had taken no part in the prepara- 
tion of arms in Sheffield, though he had been shown 
some pikes. 

The story of arming in Sheffield is the only clearly 
defined instance in England. Davison, a journeyman 
printer from Leeds, began to prepare arms in the spring of 
1794; a cutler made about a hundred pikeheads on his 
behalf, and some dozens of these were fitted with handles 
made by Widdison and Moody, who were, or had been, 
members of the Sheffield Society. Davison’s employer, 
the proprietor of the Sheffield Register, apparently gave 
countenance to his plans. Camage, who was secretary 
of the local Constitutional Society, received the weapons at 
his house. His successor, Broomhead, knew of the arming 
and had seen an instrument for resisting cavalry, called 
a “night-cat,” but took no part in the preparations.® 
Davison, on his own authority, wrote to Hardy, offering 
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pikes for sale and enclosed a similar letter to be forwarded 
to Norwich. Hardy made no reply, and in further corre- 
spondence between London and Sheffield no reference 
to arming occurs. Plans for strictly defensive arming 
were certainly plausible at the time in a turbulent town 
where feeling ran high. Talk of violence was common and 
shots had been fired under the doors of “Jacobins” at 
night.1 But Davison intended something more than de- 
fence. In his letter to Hardy he wrote that a plan had 
been hit on for furnishing patriots with enough pikes “to 
make them formidable.”? Sheffield was to be an arsenal 
for the English reform movement. The “ patriots” 
all over England were to be formidable because armed. 
No plans seem to have been made for using the arms, 
but the notion is in clear contrast with the object of the 
earlier reformers and of Hardy or Thelwall—to bring 
public opinion to bear on the House of Commons. There 
is no suggestion that it was the work of spies, and the 
Sheffield reformers cannot be acquitted of having taken 
a semi-official part through their secretary. It is fair to 
add that the Society had suffered heavily during the 
depression of trade, and that the majority of members had 
probably ceased to know what was going on in the inner 
circle of their association. 

The Scottish leadersdo not need any minuteexamination. 
Muir, Palmer, and Skirving all believed in the right of the 
people to political power, and intended to use the con- 
vention as a means of extracting justice from Parliament. 
No evidence has appeared to show that they intended to do 
this in any other way than by force of public opinion. The 
French forms used at the last Convention suggest that the 
influence of France was strong, but that assembly was 
under the control of English democrats—whose case has 
been considered ; the heads of the Scottish societies were 
safe from suspicion under lock and key. Muir stands apart 
from the others, because he was in touch with France and 
Ireland. When, after miraculous escapes, he got back from 
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exile and settled in France, he certainly projected an 
invasion of Scotland, and believed that the country would 
rise in arms. But it would be a fallacious course to judge 
his views in 1792 from his views in 1797. Botany Bay lies 
between. He may have been an “ill-judging man,” as an 
acquaintance of early days said, but there is no record of 
his planning to use. force while he was a leader of the 
Scottish reformers. 

The conspiracy of Watt and Downie stands by itself as 
a revolutionary plot ; a deliberate plan to effect a revolution 
by violence. Though Watt himself was a Government 
agent, and may have been engaged in a desperate attempt 
to rehabilitate himself by manipulating evidence, his colla- 
borators were genuine revolutionaries of some sort. This 
is a consideration which has sometimes been overlooked. 
The existence of a physical force party in Scotland is thus 
established, but only a handful of reformers are impli- 
cated, in spite of heroic attempts by the Committee of 
Secrecy to involve the London societies. 

The general result of our examination is, in the first 
place, to acquit the responsible leaders of the reform 
societies between 1790 and 1794 of the wish to use force. 
They meant what they said—parliamentary reform by an 
agitation of public opinion. This general vindication does 
not cover all activities of the societies in the last years 
before their extinction.! Nor does it cover the doubtful 
cases Of Margarot, Hodgson, and Baxter among London 
leaders, nor the clear cases of Downie and Watt in Scotland. 
There were other members of the London Corresponding 
Society, and of the Sheffield societies, who talked of arming 
and made pathetically feeble attempts to arm themselves. 
Davison, of Leeds and Sheffield, clearly believed in 
physical force, but he can hardly be considered as a 
representative leader. The others are not proved to have 
had any other intention than that of retorting the threats 
of force made by aggressive Consetvatives, though it may 
be that some of them cherished the vision of overthrowing 
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Pitt with a few muskets and clasp-knives. It is impossible 
to speak in round terms of the English reformers in the 
days of the French Revolution as Constitutionalists. The 
spell of a vision of Utopia, and exasperation at the treat- 
ment of their efforts, tempted some to take the sword and 
cut their way through to Paradise. They are only a 
minority. But the proof of their éxistence has an historical 
value. It supplies the physical force party among political 
reformers with an eighteenth-century pedigree. 


CHAPTER VIII 
AFTER THE TRIALS 


THE State Trials of 1794 procured no convictions, but 
they nearly succeeded in choking the reform move- 
ment. The two societies which had attracted middle 
class and aristocratic support were, in fact, strangled. 
The Constitutional Society seems never to have met 
again, and the Friends of the People languished and 
soon died. Nor are there any traces of the Sheffield 
organisation after 1794. The workmen and shopkeepers 
of the Corresponding Society held together under extra- 
ordinary difficulties. Their officials were arrested as fast 
as they elected them. Undetected spies attended 
regularly, persuading them to furnish written evidence 
in their minutes, and even competing against one another 
for official positions! The Government was furnished 
with regular accounts of their proceedings, but no 
informer had the prophetic insight to report the election 
in June of a journeyman tailor, Francis Place, who was to 
hand on the tradition of reform and workmen’s politics 
to a more hopeful day.” 

The Corresponding Society had drooped under the 
shadow of the treason prosecutions and lost several hundred 
members in the summer? The acquittal of the leaders 
restored its credit, and under the pressure of economic 
grievances the divisions rapidly filled up again ; soon there 
were seventy groups with a membership of two thousand. Of 
the “acquitted felons,” as Windham pleasantly called them, 
Baxter rejoined the Society to lead a left wing which 
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presently seceded and formed a “ Reforming Society” and 
“Friends of Liberty.”! Thelwall resumed his courses of 
lectures in Beaufort Street, and published a periodical 
reprint, Ze Trzbune.* Ashley, one of those who had been 
arrested on suspicion in the summer of 1794, was now 
secretary, and Place, whom Ashley had introduced, became 
chairman of the general committee. The new officials were 
men of intelligence as well as enthusiasm, and entered on 
systematic courses of reading. A book club was formed, 
and a young Irishman named John Binns, then a plumber’s 
labourer, and afterwards a successful American journalist, 
would come round to read at Place’s lodgings after his 
twelve hour day. On Sunday evenings discussion meetings 
were held. To these the Society probably owed the 
imputation of an anti-religious object. There was always 
a strong religious element of a semi-political kind in the 
reaction against the Revolution, and its leaders indicted 
their opponents on a double charge. The charge could 
hardly have been supported in the days of Hardy and 
Gerrald. But Paine’s deism, which was accepted by many 
as part of a democrat’s faith, carried some readers beyond 
Paine’s own views. Place, who helped to publish The 
Age of Reason in 1796, was soon a confident agnostic. 

A year had scarcely elapsed since the panic of 1794, 
when the Government produced a fresh alarm and a new 
series of exceptional measures. An attack on the King in 
his coach on the way to and from the opening of Parliament 
was the excuse. There were cries of “No War” and 
“Bread.” A shot was fired,and a crowd stopped the coach 
in St James’s Park, and the King was nearly lugged out 
by the collar* It was a year of food rioting all over 
England, and the London mob was shouting for cheap 
bread and butter and not for revolution. The Corre- 

sponding Society defended itself against the charge of 
having planned the attack. The Government thought 
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otherwise, not altogether without justification. The strong 
language held at the Society’s meeting in Copenhagen 
Fields a day or two before, and Baxter’s defence of the 
abstract right of forcible resistance, did not make the 
reformers responsible for the street rioting.! But one of the 
leaders of the attack on the royal coach was a member of 
the Corresponding Seciety and an acquaintance of Binns, 
who had been chairman at the public meeting.” 

The country was inflammable; and the ministers were 
determined to stamp out every spark. This was the 
principle of the “Two Acts”® passed through Parliament 
in the winter of 1795-6. The first made it possible to 
write or speak as well as to act treason and to commit 
a High Misdemeanour by inciting to hatred of the Govern- 
ment; the other made all large public meetings illegal 
unless held by special authority, and classed lecture rooms 
where political questions were discussed, as disorderly 
houses. An attack on the rights of free speech brought 
Whigs and Radicals together once more. Wyvill emerged 
from retirement to organise county meetings of protest. 
Henry Erskine presided over an assembly at Edinburgh, 
and petitions, with a total of 20,000 names, were sent from 
Scotland against the Bills. In London the Whig Club 
co-operated with the Corresponding Society’s leaders in 
a gigantic demonstration in Copenhagen Fields, and the 
Dukes of Norfolk and Bedford came out to open-air 
meetings alongside John Thelwall and the Radicals+ The 
Bills went through, and the only result of the organised 
protests was that Henry Erskine, who had been chairman at 
Edinburgh, was ejected from his post of Dean of the Faculty 
of Advocates. Thelwall did his best to evade the law by 
illustrating the themes of liberty and tyranny from Roman 
history. With the same object the Corresponding Society 
reorganised its constitution. But Thelwall could not make 
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his lectures pay, and the Corresponding Society lost 
members and fell into debt.1. Both turned to the same 
expedient and tried to rouse the country and replenish 
their funds by missionary tours. In the spring of 1796 
Gale Jones was sent to Kent, and John Binns to Portsmouth. 
They received the most precise instructions to recommend 
sobriety and constitutional action by precept and example, 
and to keep within the letter of the Seditious Meetings 
Act. In March they were arrested on a joint expedition 
to Birmingham. Place went down to their assistance, 
losing his employment to do so. Binns was eventually 
acquitted, and Jones convicted of using inflammatory 
language.2 Thelwall was even less successful in a tour of 
East Anglia and the Midlands. A meeting, at Great 
Yarmouth, was broken up by sailors, and the loyal 
associations hunted him from town to town.’ 

But the greatest weakness of the reformers was 
internal. Thelwall regretted that they wasted their efforts 
in wrangling. Place, already a practical man of affairs, 
wished the Society to draw in its horns, to avoid expenses 
and public meetings, and to devote its energy to liquidating 
its debt, and educating a small circle. But the warmer 
spirits hankered after publicity and could not be restrained 
from starting a Moral and Political Magazine® Its tone 
was unimpeachable, but it drained the small funds of the 
Society, and Place gradually withdrew from active member- 
ship, resigning the chairmanship in the summer of 1796 
and his post of delegate early in 1797.° 

There was still a stubborn vitality in the London 
organisation; eighteen divisions paid subscriptions in 
the autumn of 1797, and the committee was in touch with 
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societies in other towns.! But it was badly led and poverty- 
stricken, and in no condition to cope with the onslaughts 
of the Government, which were renewed in 1797. In July 
when the Society ventured to organise another open-air 
meeting, it was proscribed by the magistrates, and the 
speakers were pulled off the hustings and arrested.? This 
was followed by an Act, which made any society, where 
oaths of secrecy were administered, an illegal organisation. 
Arrests and prosecutions followed in Scotland. The 
Home Office paid 4170 for reports and legal opinions on 
a London debating society, called the Westminster 
Forum ; only to find that the discussions, on Free Will 
and Necessity, Tom Paine, and Jephthah’s Daughter, were 
within the law. On a charge of having damned Pitt 
and the ministry, a Gosport man was summarily im- 
prisoned ; a bookbinder, who had shouted “No George, 
no war,” was sent to gaol for five years, with hard 
labour.® 

The Government was acting under a panic, not 
unfounded, of rebellion and invasion. Almost open war 
was being waged between the Irish Executive and the 
revolutionary nationalist organisation of the “United 
Irishmen.” Irish leaders like Wolfe Tone were concerting 
measures with the French Directory. Descents on various 
parts of the British Isles were under consideration. Muir, 
who had escaped from Botany Bay and reached France 
after hairbreadth escapes, urged that Scotland presented 
the most favourable ground.® French agents had been 
spying out the ground, and the English Government, even 
if they were unaware of these preparations, had disquieting 
news of riots against the new Scottish Militia Act and of a 
secret association of “ United Scotsmen,”” organised by a 
hardened offender, George Mealmaker, in the eastern 
counties. In August, Lord Portland was busy at the 


1 Place MSS., 27,815, ff. 159, 182, 183, 186, 188. 

2 [bid., 27,815, ff. 161, 167, and 27,808, ff. 80-82. 

3537 (Geomll i. 123. 4 77.0., Domestic, 42/41. 

5 Jbid., 42/41 ; Binns, of. cit, p. 60 

6 Meikle, of. cé¢., chap. viii. * Tbid., op. cit., pp. 180-87. 
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Home Office with the details of French manceuvres in 
Somerset. A mansion house at Stowey near Bridgewater, 
so the story ran, had been occupied by a dangerous French 
gang, who received a large number of visitors, reconnoitred 
by night, made plans of the country in portfolios, and 
inquired whether the neighbouring stream was navigable 
from the sea. An informer was sent down hot foot to make 
investigations. He reported that they were not Frenchmen, 
but “a mischievous gang of disaffected Englishmen.” 
Thelwall was there on a visit, “a little stout man with dark 
crop of hair and wore a white hat,” who talked so passion- 
ately after dinner that the countryman who had been called 
in to wait at table was afraid to go near the house again. 
The strangers were under the protection of a democratic 
tanner named Poole, who had as his guest a Mr Coleridge, 
“supposed a man of superior abilities.” The tenant of the 
mansion house was called Wordsworth, “a name, I think, 
not unknown to Mr Ford.” What the London magistrate 
knew to the discredit of Wordsworth is never disclosed, 
for the Home Office, congerned in graver matters, now left 
the poets alone, to plot their overthrow of the ancien régime 
in literature. 

Most serious of all the alarms of 1797 was the news of 
an outbreak among the forces of the Crown. In the 
spring, some months before the Militia riots, a strike 
occurred among the sailors at Spithead. Discontent had 
been simmering, and the grievances of the sailors were 
notorious. The Admiralty, taken by surprise, made con- 
cessions and the trouble subsided, only to break out again 
on a rumour that the concessions were withdrawn. Before 
the peaceful conclusion of this second Spithead mutiny 
in May the epidemic spread to the Nore, and finally to 
Duncan’s squadron at Yarmouth. Here the strikers were 
much more pretentious, addressing the King and the nation 
at large and blockading the Thames. It was the middle 
of June before the mutineers finally surrendered, and the 
danger of foreign invasion began to pass away. 

It has been maintained that the outbreak in the fleet was 


1 7f7.0., Domestic, 42/41. 
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a strike provoked by economic grievances and unconnected 
with politics. And it is clear that the Committee of Secrecy, 
which reported that the mutinies were the work of political 
societies, was wrong. The United Irishmen had sym- 
pathisers in the fleets, and some of the seamen were said 
to be connected with the Corresponding Society.1. But the 
experts sent down to examine the situation at the Nore 
reported “with great confidence that no such connection 
or correspondence ever did exist” between the mutineers 
and individuals or societies on shore, though one of them 
found evidence that handbills and pamphlets had been 
smuggled on board the fleet at Spithead.? The evidence 
of sympathy on the part of Radical politicians is not 
important; Radicals of the true blood always sympathise 
with revolutions. The sailors had responsible leaders and 
grievances real enough. The rate of pay was the same 
as it had been in the reign of Charles II. Sailors were 
pressed from the merchant service, and sent to sea again 
in sight of land after long voyages. They were at the 
mercy of their officers, and might be flogged for being slow 
in the rigging or for smiling after the cat. They lived on 
bad food, paid highly for extras, got scarcely a sight of 
prize money, and were discharged at last to fill the gaols 
and the workhouses.? But these things were not new ; life in 
the Navy was better, not worse than it had been. The 
new fact must be looked for in the standards and temper 
of the men. The revolution can be detected, mixed 
curiously with tags of sea-ballad sentiment, in the address 
of the delegates at the Nore to the country and in the 
mutineers’ songs. The myth of a state of nature has 
reached the forecastle. 
“In days of yore when rich and poor agreed, 

Poor served the rich and rich the poor relieved ; 

No despotic tyrants then the womb produced, 

But mutual all, each loved, and none abused, 


But now how dreadful is the scene reversed, 
We're blest with birth, but with oppression cursed.” 


' Gill, The Naval Mutinies of 1797, pp. 326-46. 
IE CO eH Te 3 Gill, op. cz¢., pp. 261-88. 
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Freedom and the rights of man appear in another of these 
songs :— 
“Tf Liberty is ours, Oh! say 
Why all are not protected? 
Why is the hand of ruffian sway 
*Gainst seamen thus directed ? 
Is this your proof of British rights? 
Is this rewarding bravery? 
Oh! shame to boast your tars’ exploits, 
Then doom these tars to slavery.” ! 


“The Age of Reason has at length revolved. Long have 
we been endeavouring to find ourselves men. We now 
find ourselves so. We will be treated as such.” The men 
who wrote in this strain were not the ordinary seamen, and 
it has been conjectured that the leaders were generally 
“quota-men” who had exchanged the debtor’s prison or 
the gaol for service in the Navy. The spirit of the tradi- 
tional sailorman is much better represented by the Doric 
letter to the Board of Admiralty which was written on the 
back of one of these song-sheets. “Dam my eyes if I 
understand your lingo orm long proclamations, but, in short, 
give us our due at once, and no more of it, till we go in 
search of the rascals, the eneyms of our country.”? But 
the fact that the simple fighting men could be roused to 
_an organised strike is a symptom of the time. The French 
Revolution raised, almost for the last time in the eighteenth 
century, its English echo in the rebels at the Nore. 

If the Corresponding Society is acquitted of responsi- 
bility for the naval mutinies, some of its leaders com- 
mitted themselves dangerously with the promoters of 
rebellion in Ireland. O’Coigley, an Irish priest, Arthur 
O’Connor, and other agents were in London early in 1798, 
and were arrested at Margate while attempting to cross to 


1 The Muse's Aid and Whilst Landsmen Wander, quoted Gill. 
The Naval Mutinies, App. A, pp. 386-89, from Papers of the Repulse 
among the Admiralty Papers in the Public Record Office. 

2 Addresses of the delegates of the different ships at the Nore to 
their fellow-subjects, quoted Gill, op. czZ., p. 301, from the Admiralty 
Papers. 

3 Papers of the Repulse, quoted Gill, op. céz., p. 123. 
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France. With them was John Binns, whose brother had 
reorganised the wilder spirits of the Corresponding Society 
in an order of a new London organisation of United 
Englishmen or United Britons. O’Coigley, O’Connor, and 
Binns were tried for treason, and O’Coigley, an heroic 
figure and an undoubted revolutionary, was hanged. The 
leading members of United Englishmen were now arrested, 
and the Corresponding~ Society officials were captured 
shortly afterwards, on April 18th, at a committee meeting 
in the Queen of Bohemia tavern.! 

The Government now perfected its machinery of coercion. 
By a series of Acts,? all secret associations or federations 
and all trade unions were placed under the ban. Lecture 
rooms, where an admission fee was charged, were ranked 
with brothels as “disorderly houses.” | Printing presses 
were placed under a censorship by a system of registration. 
Foreign material of dangerous tendencies might not be 
introduced into English papers. English papers might not 
be sent abroad. Finally, the Corresponding Society, and 
the United Irishmen, Scotsmen, and Britons were sup- 
pressed by name. 

The Corresponding Society, at least, was, by 1799, 
unworthy of this heroic measure. Almost all the advanced 
leaders were and remained in Newgate or the House of 
Correction in Cold Bath Fields without trial. Moderate 
men, like Place and Hardy, who had had no part in the 
tortuous schemes of the last year, came back to raise funds 
for the victims and their families. The anniversary of 
Hardy’s acquittal was celebrated, and flickers of life showed 
themselves, in an obscure debating club in Compton Street, 
Soho, the old hotbed of democrats.* Treasonable toasts at 
tavern meetings, and the cult of Spence and his irrepressible 
Land Reform attracted the notice of authority. But for 
ten years at least the fire was damped down. 


1 Binns, of. ctZ., pp. 78-91 ; Place MSS., 35,143, ff. 59-65. 
2 The chief, perhaps, 39 Geo. III., 79. 
3 Place MSS., 35,143, ff. 66, 67; W. H. Reid, Rise and Dissolution 
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In France the Revolution seemed to have burned itself 
out. Even the Directory disappeared in the autumn of 
1799. Napoleon was Consul and the Empire was within 
sight. But in France great changes had been made and 
endured. The absolute monarchy, unrelated to public 
opinion, the privileged caste, the closed system, the feudal 
land law, disappeared for ever. There had been a revolu- 
tion, never to be forgotten. In England there had been 
only episodes: clubs and spies and State trials. It is 
natural to look for some explanation of the difference 
between England and France. 

Though the drama of the French Revolution was 
played out in the towns, its success was made, at least 
equally, in the country. The rout of the French aris- 
tocracy was utter and immediate, because they had no 
stronghold. The Frenchmen of the villages turned upon 
them with a passion of hatred. Yet the French peasant is 
not generally held to have been less prosperous or more 
oppressed than many of his fellows in neighbouring 
countries. The discrepancy may be accounted for by the 
fact that something like a feudal reaction had commenced. 
The agrarian history of France in the eighteenth century 
is divided into two parts: a period in which feudal 
obligations were allowed to fall into arrears, and were 
even forgotten; and a period, in the last quarter of the 
century, when the nobility began to raise rents and 
to reclaim lapsed privileges. The screw was turned 
again, and the result was deep and general exaspera- 
tion.’ 

Nothing quite analogous to this can be found in 
England. The English system of land tenure had been 
profoundly altered by the introduction of the leasehold 
system. Communal relationship had been widely super- 
seded by the economic partnership of landlord and tenant. 
In many districts the labourer was already divorced from 
the soil to a greater or less degree. The English en- 


1 See J. Loutchinsky, L’é¢at des classes agricoles en France a la 
veille de la Revolution. 
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closure movement was revolutionary in the extent of its 
effects, but the change was not sudden, and the landlords 
had everywhere allies among the cultivators, bound to 
them by community of interest. It is a commonplace that 
the aristocracy of France retained odious privileges without 
responsibility or power. In general they shared neither in 
the economic nor the public business of the countryside. 
Corporate life existed, but the nobility stood outside, 
claimants and never partners. The defects of the English 
methods of land tenure and of local government have been 
elaborately exposed, but, as a system of control and police, 
it was triumphantly vindicated in the last years of the 
eighteenth century. The enclosures and the Revolution 
came and went, and the English village remained almost 
silent. 

In the towns it was otherwise. The history of the 
political societies shows that a breath of the French spirit 
was stirring in England and Scotland between 1791 and 
1799. Nor can the credit for the peace which settled 
again as the century ended be given to the administrative 
system of English town government. In London the 
societies were well watched and countermined, and there 
were soldiers at hand. The machinery of the English 
State was certainly stronger and more ready than the 
Government of France. But in many of the English 
provincial towns there was no government capable of 
dealing with an insurrection. In days before telegraph and 
railway a provincial revolt had a day or two of grace 
before troops could be concentrated. It would not have 
been difficult to start a revolution in Birmingham and 
Sheffield if the citizens had willed it. But the societies 
were always a minority; in London and Sheffield a few 
thousands, a few hundreds elsewhere. In its war against 
Radicalism the Government was supported by the mass of 
public opinion. “Infamous as these laws were,” wrote 
Place, “they were popular measures.”! Jacobinism was 
more dangerous in Scotland, where it was generally 


1 Place MSS., 27,810, f. 91, quoted in Wallas, Life of Place, p. 25. 
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attributed to the wide. circulation of seditious literature. 
This suggests that the weakness of the Revolution’s influence 
in England was due to the lack of education and reading. 
England was far behind Scotland, where the parochial 
school system had been established in the seventeenth 
century. Yet it is hard to reconcile this with the extra- 
ordinary accounts of the English circulation of the cheap 
editions of The Rights of Man, and the frequent prosecutions 
of booksellers in London and the provinces for publishing 
and dealing in popular tracts.1 

The strong hold of the landowners over the country- 
side, the slow progress of new ideas in an_ illiterate 
population, and the efficiency of the English Govern- 
ment, prevented the infection ot the French Revolution 
from sweeping rapidly through England. The French 
War permanently inoculated the majority of Englishmen. 
Patriotism was far stronger than any criticism or grievance. 
Anti-Gallicanism had a great and time-honoured appeal. 
“An earnest desire to go to war with France” was noted 
as a general sentiment even in the autumn of 1792.2. The 
war in its turn became unpopular, but hatred and con- 
tempt for France and French novelties remained. Mean- 
while, the struggle was draining the towns of surplus 
population. Even the steep rise in prices, a great agent 
of Radicalism, seems temporarily to have had also a 
tendency to make for peace. The author of some revela- 
tions about the London political and “infidel” societies 
has a curious note upon their decline. He finds its 
explanation in the increased cost of living. “No accurate 
observer,” he writes, “can possibly be ignorant how much 
the herding principle has been checked by an unprecedented 


1 A Durham miners’ bond of about this date was signed by ten 
men out of several hundred. On the other hand, the marriage 
registers of a few Durham parishes selected at random show, 1760-90, 
not more than one illiterate in six, and a majority of the illiterates 
are women. Reading would be more common than writing, but not 
than the ability to sign a name. 

3 Auckland MSS., xxxiv. 85, quoted in Laprade, Hxgland and the 
French Revolution, p. 123. 
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price of provisions.” Beer-houses are deserted. Passengers 
are no longer molested by the ballad singer and street 
squabbles. And the infidel and political societies have 
declined, because the mechanic is forced to stay at home 
and share his porter with his family. 


1 W. H. Reid, Rise,and Dissolution of Infidel Societies, 1800, 
p- 109. a 


COAPTER IX 


THE REVOLUTION’S SECONDARY EFFECTS 
REACTION 


THE early nineteenth century has left behind it the 
tradition of an iron age. While the nation was engaged in 
the long struggle with France, it was natural that the 
Government should develop some of the characteristics of 
martial law and that progress in the arts of peace 
and civilised life should be slow. Heavy arrears, which 
have never fully been worked off, were piled up for future 
generations. Even more characteristic than the state of 
factories, of town-housing, and of hygiene was the general 
condition of the penal system and the criminal law. 
Soldiers and sailors were fogged, sometimes almost to 
death, for trivial offences against discipline! The public 
whipping of women could still be practised at the cart’s tail 
in the streets of a provincial town.” The corpses of criminals 
were publicly beheaded, after public execution, on charges 
of treason.? Children were condemned to death for petty 
thefts, though here the severity of the law was, in practice, 
mitigated by jurors.* 

The temper of the age showed itself most clearly when 
any attempt was made to purge the code of its barbarity 
and unfairness. Samuel Romilly devoted many years to 
the task of amendment. He achieved a little, and his 
successor, Mackintosh, gathered a part of the harvest he 
had sown. But such proposals as those to abolish the 
death penalty for picking a pocket, and for stealing small 


1 Cf. Gill, The Naval Mutinies, pp. 261-88. 
2 Moore, Life of Byron, i. 242. 
3 State Trials, xxiv., col. 200. 
* Romilly, Memotrs, ii. 410-11. 
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sums from shops, were more than once rejected;! and 
bishops were found to vote in the majorities in the House 
of Lords. Under Canning’s leadership the Commons 
refused to alter the law that forbade counsel to address 
the Court on behalf of a prisoner tried for murder. The 
savage laws were not entirely a survival from older public 
standards and theories of punishment. New penalties of 
strange ferocity were established from time to time, to 
check the violence of labourers or recalcitrant paupers. It 
was easy to increase the weight of the law, almost 
impossible to lighten it. Byron did not greatly exag- 
gerate, when he told his peers, in a rare excursion into 
domestic politics, that, “when a proposal is made to 
emancipate or relieve, you hesitate, you deliberate for 
years, you temporise and tamper with the minds of men; 
but a death Bill must be passed off-hand.” ” 

These facts have significance, as symptoms of a reaction, 
following a period in the latter part of the eighteenth 
century, when reforms of many kinds had been attempted 
with good will. The effort may have been fumbling and 
the remedies crude, but reformers had been sanguine, and 
such public opinion as existed was easily roused in favour 
of benevolent schemes. The change can be measured by 
the difference between the confident campaigns of the 
philanthropists in the Eighties and the cloud of obscurity 
and detraction in which Romilly and the early leaders of 
the factory agitation did their work. The public temper 
was savage. An interview, recorded by Romilly, shows, 
in an extreme but not an unrepresentative case, the spirit 
which reformers had to combat. He was at the Bar of 
the House of Commons, when a Bill to abolish the death 
penalty for picking pockets was under discussion. He 
there met a young legislator, who had taken wine enough 
to open his heart and loosen his tongue. He told Romilly 
that he was against the Bill. “I am for hanging all. 
There is no good done by mercy. They only get worse; 


! Romilly, of. czZ., ii. 150. 
2 Moore, Life of Byron, ii. 423, 424. 
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I would hang them all up at once”! A middle-class 
pendant to this story shows that this attitude was not 
peculiar to the aristocracy. Ten years later, at the time of 
Peterloo, Francis Place, in the course of his tailoring business, 
used to meet Lancashire merchants, and heard their views 
on the class which made the goods they dealt in. One of 
them told him that seven shillings a week was good enough 
for weavers. But, said he, the weavers were uneconomical. 
“The sons of bitches have eaten up all the stinging nettles 
for ten miles round Manchester, and now they have no 
greens to their broth.” ? 

The opponents of change did not show this bluntness 
in parliamentary debate. Lord-Chancellor Eldon, the 
greatest of their champions, used by preference the 
stratagem of terrifying lay hearers by an account of the 
legal confusion to which any particular change must 
inevitably lead. But when the assault was broken, the 
defenders came out in their true colours, and proclaimed 
the danger of any change in the custom of the land, and, 
especially, of even the most beneficial changes recom- 
mended by dangerous persons who wanted to go further. 
Some responsibility for the stagnation ought to be assigned, 
during Eldon’s long career, to a habit of hesitation and 
precedent-worship peculiar to the Chancellor. But Eldon 
was able to hold his own in Cabinets of younger and less 
conservative men, because he was in touch with the 
character of the time. His attitude was only an exaggera- 
tion of a common way of thinking and feeling under the 
Regency and in the reign of George IV. 

Romilly, who had painful experience of the tempera- 
ment of his generation, believed that it continued to be 
materially affected by the French Revolution. “ The 
influence which the French Revolution has had over this 
nation has been in every way unfavourable to them (plans 
of reform). Among the higher orders it has produced a 


1 Romilly, of. c7Z., 11. 90, 9I. 
2 Place MSS., 27,837/179, quoted Wallas, Lzfe of Place, p. 141. 
3 For an example see Larly Corr. of Lord John Russell, i. 273. 
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horror of every kind of innovation; among the lower, a 
desire to try the boldest political experiments, and a dis- 
trust and contempt of all moderate reforms.”! The attitude 
of the governing classes to change does not show terror 
only. It seems rather to be equally compounded of fear 
and pride; fear of the mass of the “lower orders” and of 
dangerous currents swirling round the gates; pride in the 
wisdom of their ancéstors, and in the institutions under 
which England was becoming the envy of Europe for 
security and wealth. Illustrations could be drawn from 
many sources. A good political example of the self- 
complacency of England, as expressed by her governors, 
is to be found in a speech made by Castlereagh in the 
county Down at the general election of 1818. He told his 
hearers that, so long as freedom of discussion existed in 
Parliament, it was impossible that any real abuse should 
be brought forward without a remedy or correction being 
found.?, Twelve years later, the Duke of Wellington rose 
in the House of Lords to reply to Lord Grey’s speech in 
favour of a reform of Parliament. At the moment he 
was criticised for his indiscretion. But, apart from the 
question of expediency, Wellington was only saying, 
bluntly and boldly, what the gentlemen of his generation 
believed. 

“T have never read or heard,” he said, “ of any measure, 
up to the present moment, which could in any degree 
satisfy my mind that the state of the representation could 
be improved, or be rendered more satisfactory to the 
country at large than at the present moment. I am fully 
convinced that the country possesses at the present 
moment a legislature which answers all the good purposes 
of legislation, and this to a greater degree than any legis- 
lature ever has answered in any country whatever.... I 
will go still further and say, that if, at the present moment, 
I had imposed upon me the duty of forming a legislature 
for any country, and particularly for a country like this, 


' Romilly, of. c7z., ii. 537. An imaginary letter written Sept. 1807. 
2 Quoted in Jephson, Zhe Platform, i. 438. 
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in possession of great property of various descriptions, I 
do not mean to assert that I could form such a legislature 
as we possess now, for the nature of man is incapable of 
reaching such excellence at once, but my great endeavour 
would be to form some description of legislature which 
would produce the same results.” } 

Such a justification may give the modern reader, who 
has heard of child labour, corn laws, enclosures, corrupt 
boroughs, the old criminal law, and the Combination 
Acts, the sensations of Alice in the Looking-Glass. But 
Castlereagh, Wellington, and their contemporaries would 
not have understood his astonishment. There was, no 
doubt, a touch of hypocrisy in their attitude. But they 
were fundamentally sincere. Their scale of values had 
been determined by the French War. They looked back 
to the French Revolution as to the Flood. England 
alone had ridden out the tempest. The English Con- 
stitution was the ark, and the principles of its con- 
struction were, to them, the principles of salvation. The 
French aristocracy had collapsed while the English 
aristocracy survived, because English noblemen and gentry 
controlled the Government; while in France the aristocracy 
had become a functionless caste. France had been dis- 
rupted by revolutionary ideas, which had never penetrated 
through England, because atheistic philosophy had done 
its deadly work of preparation in France, while the English 
Church and State had remained firmly linked in mutual 
defence. The benefits of the English Revolution to 
the dominant parties of religion and society, had given 
to the settlement then made a high prestige from the first. 
By the events of the few years after 1789 it was invested 
with a halo. In comparison with it the condition of 
factories or villages, the plight of the handloom weaver, 
scandals of elections, or the price of food, were incidents, 
deplorable, but entirely dwarfed by the virtues of the 
system as a whole. 

Pride and fear were bound closely together. As soon 


1 Parliamentary Debates, 3rd Series, vol. i. 52 and 53. 
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as disturbances arose in the manufacturing districts the 
thoughts of politicians turned back to two unforgotten 
outbreaks of violence, the Gordon riots in England, and 
the Revolution in France The temper of society in 
Scotland in the last years of the anti-Jacobin panic has 
been recorded in the memoirs of the Whig lawyer, 
Cockburn, who grew up in it. His writings are coloured 
by some prejudice and picturesque intention, but their 
general effect has the stamp of authenticity. “Everything 
rung and was connected with the Revolution in France; 
which, for above twenty years, was, or was made, all in all. 
Everything, not this thing or that thing, but literally 
everything, was soaked in this one event.” To Cockburn’s 
recollection his seniors seemed to have talked of little 
else, when he was a boy, but of the Revolution and the 
possibility of a Scotch outbreak. He had often crept 
shuddering to bed from his fathers Wednesday night 
dinner-parties, at which Jacobins and bloodshed were 
always in the conversation. Cockburn held that a real 
anti-Jacobin persecution had existed for many years in 
Scotch society. Tests of orthodoxy were applied :—to 
wear powdered hair, to join the volunteers, to smash a 
glass over the toasts at the squalid city banquets in 
Edinburgh on the king’s birthday. One young Whig 
lawyer, at the outset of his career, was presented with 
a written catechism of orthodoxy to which he was invited 
to pledge himself. Private friendships hardly existed 
between the dominant Tories and the remnant of obstinate 
Whigs. Suspicion had the widest range, and attached even 
to geological speculations and to Lancaster’s new methods 
of teaching. Those who attended the annual dinner on Fox’s 
birthday were watched by the sheriff’s officers? When 
the Haldanes started their evangelical tours of lay 
preaching, the Lord Advocate was advised that “the 


1 For example see Yonge, Life of Liverpool, ii. 419, and Twiss, 
Life of Eldon, ii. 291. 

2 Cockburn, Memorials, p. 80. 

3 Cockburn, of. czt., pp. 80-91, and Dasséne. 
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whole of this missionary business grows from a demo- 
cratical root.” } 

The worst of the panic was over by 1806, Public 
opinion gradually readjusted itself. In the year after 
Waterloo, the first political meeting in the nineteenth 
century unfavourable to the policy of the Government was 
held in Edinburgh. The Scotsman, founded in 1817, was 
the first independent Scottish newspaper since the collapse 
of the early Radical journals.? But the temper of society 
continued little changed for many years. Industrial dis- 
turbances, provoked by the fluctuation of prices, the 
struggle of the new power with the old handcrafts, the 
stress of the war, and the commercial duel with Napoleon, 
were suppressed with a heavy hand. The severity was due 
in part to the ruthless atmosphere of industrial change, in 
which the struggles of the English handloom weaver in his 
agony appeared as the menace of a dangerous animal against 
aninnocent community. But political fear always lurked in 
the minds of the authorities. In 1812 a general strike took 
place in the Scottish weaving industry. The leaders, agitating 
for a regulation of wages,-had appealed to the Elizabethan 
statute, which provided that they should be fixed by the 
local justices. The legal question was decided in the men’s 
favour. The masters refused to comply, and the whole 
industry was then struck as far south as Carlisle. The men’s 
leaders were prosecuted and imprisoned on a charge of 
combination, and Parliament extricated the justices from 
further difficulty by repealing the wages clauses of the Eliza- 
bethan statute.2 The moral of the story lies in the nature 
of the information on which the Government acted. Panic 
had been spread by the news of the widespread ramifications 
of the Scottish weavers’ strike. ‘“ The country,” wrote Scott 
to Southey, “is mined below our feet.”* But the damning 


1 Laing MSS. in Edinburgh University Library, quoted by 
Meikle, of. cz¢., p. 208. 

2 Cockburn, of. cz¢., 302 and 303. 

3 Report from Committee on Artizans and Machinery, 1824, 
pp. 60-63. 

4 Lockhart, Life of Scott, chap. xxiv. 
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coincidences were the return of Margarot, the old London 
Corresponding Society leader, to Glasgow, and the founda- 
tion of the Hampden Club in that year by Major Cartwright 
and his friends.!_ Everything still “rung and was connected 
with” the French Revolution and the possibility of a “ sub- 
version” of society in the British Isles. 

In this atmosphere any symptom of agitation aroused 
panic. In the absence of a police force, soldiers were 
constantly employed to put down small disturbances. 
Newspapers were regularly scrutinised for seditious ex- 
pressions.” It was necessary for innocent men to guard 
their lips. William Blake in the autumn of 1803 was living 
at Felpham under the patronage of Hayley. A drunken 
soldier got into his garden, and in the scuffle boasted that 
he wore the King’s uniform. Blake seems to have replied, 
“Damn the King, and you too,” and was thereupon charged 
with having uttered seditious and treasonable expressions.* 
The Bench was not accused, as in the days of the earlier 
panic, of a bias against persons accused on political charges, 
but there was a suspicious instance in the Scotch Courts, 
where a witness for the Crown confounded the Advocate- 
Depute by announcing that he had promised him a reward 
for his evidence. The Government, which generally con- 
tained several of Pitt’s old colleagues and pupils, adopted 
substantially the methods which he had employed. Leaders 
were arrested, and the Houses of Parliament were asked, 
on the authority of secret committees, to whom the evidence 
was submitted, to suspend the Habeas Corpus Act, and to 
pass special codes of precautionary law. The “Two Acts” 
of 1795 were the pattern of the “ Four Acts” of 1817 and 
the “Six Acts” of 1819. The intention of such legislation 
was to make it impossible for criminal agitators to seduce 
the army, to incite the mob at mass meetings, or to reach 
a more educated class through lectures, pamphlets, and 


1 Scotch Corr. in Record Office, quoted in Meikle, of. czt., 219. 

* Numerous examples in the Zreasury Solicitors Papers, eg., 
Nos. 485, 490, 494, 539. 

3 Gilchrist, Zzfe of Blake, i., chap. xix. Blake was acquitted. 

4 Meikle, of. cit, 224. 
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cheap journals. Pitt’s successors were, like him, open to 
the charge of confounding the innocent with the guilty. 
The followers of Spence and the Hampden Club were, in 
particular, represented, without justification, as allies of 
men like Thistlewood and the Watsons, whose ideal was 
an armed revolution.} | 

Its use of spies involved the Administration of Liverpool 
in more serious charges. This also was an inheritance 
from the time of Pitt. The spy system has, of course, a 
longer history. In the eighteenth century, to go no further 
back, informers had been used to detect Jacobite con- 
spiracies. It is likely that, when the Government felt itself 
secure, they ceased to be used, to reappear again when 
Wilkes put the fear of public opinion into the Whig 
Cabinet in the Sixties.? Police spies were employed by 
London magistrates for the detection of crime,’ and these 
“ Bow Street Runners” were speedily on the track of Hardy 
and the earliest Radical societies in 1792.4 In the panic 
that autumn, the London magistrates and the Home 
Office seem to have collaborated in establishing a system- 
atic method. Informers joined the Corresponding Society’s 
branches. The Constitutional Society had also its eaves- 
dropper, and from that time till the end in 1799 the Govern- 
ment was rarely without first hand information. Their 
employment may be taken as a fair criterion of the in- 
security felt by ministers. It is natural, therefore, to find 
spies again active in the years of industrial distress and 
renewed political agitation from 1815 to 1820. 

Spies are bound, if detected, to bring odium upon the 
authority which employs them. Of this ministers were 
fully aware, and pains were taken to cover up any tracks 
which might lead to discovery. On one trial, where spies 


1 Place MSS., 27,809, ff. 58-62, etc. 

2 Grenville Papers, ii. 155-60. 

3 See Lecky, History of England in the Eighteenth Century, 
vol. ii., p. 106, Cabinet Edition. 

4 See above, p. 55. 

5 The Treasury Solicitors Papers in the Public Record Office 
are full of their reports. 
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had been employed, the Crown’s counsel were warned not 
to mention the name of the informers and were advised 
that the judge would doubtless prevent their names from 
appearing in the case. In another trial, where a plot had 
been revealed by a Government agent who was one of the 
conspirators, the whole evidence was carefully secured 
afresh through two of .the accused, who were allowed to 
turn king’s evidence, in order to keep the spy out of court.” 
In this the Government showed prudence. The rumour 
of spies roused sympathy even for the mean and blood- 
thirsty Thistlewood gang in 1820, 

The odium of the spy system is mainly due to the 
suspicion, naturally fomented by the accused, that the 
informers have manufactured the evidence which they 
retail, and that their employers have instigated them to 
do so. These charges are repeatedly made against Lord 
Liverpool’s Administration, especially with regard to three 
men: Castle, the informer in the first trial of Thistlewood 
in 1817, Oliver, who revealed the outbreak in the Midlands 
in the same year, and Edwards, who betrayed the Cato 
Street plot in 1820. Lamb pilloried them in “ The Three 
Graves,” in which Satan is found digging graves in hell. 

“T asked the fiend, for whom these rites were meant? 

‘These graves,’ quoth he, ‘ when life’s brief oil is spent, 


When the dark night comes, and they’re sinking bedwards, 
—I mean for Castle, Oliver, and Edwards,’” 


There is also the Scotch case of Richmond, a weaver, who 
had got into the clutches of the Law as a leader in the strike 
of 1812 and proceeded to turn informer. He was accused 
of having instigated more than one disturbance culminating 
in the so-called “ Radical war” of 1820. A case can be 
made out in favour of Edwards, or rather against his 
associates, Thistlewood, Ings, Brunt, Tidd, and Davidson, 


Deo GTC 

2 See Oman, “One of our Traitors,” in Blackwoods Magazine, 
April 1914. 

° Scotch Corr. in Public Record Office, 1816 and 1820, quoted 
Meikle, of. cz¢., pp. 221 and 228. Cf. Peter Mackenzie, An Exposure 
of the Spy System. 
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who were fully capable of devising the assassination of 
Ministers without encouragement. But there is strong 
presumptive evidence, that Castle aimed at enticing Hunt 
and others to commit themselves and that Oliver incited 
Lancashire Radicals to insurrection! Richmond’s case 
is doubtful, but he failed to secure a conviction for libel 
against a writer who had accused him of having instigated 
the plots which he revealed. 

To determine the responsibility of ministers in the 
matter would be exceedingly difficult. It is true, as Place 
wrote, that “any administration which is base enough may, 
in times of severe distress, have as many plots and con- 
spiracies as it pleases.”* But ministers can hardly be 
blamed, when rumours of secret conspiracy are abroad, for 
burrowing to undermine them. It may be urged in their 
favour that the transactions would be in the hands of 
officials whom they could not easily control; that they 
were dealing with an exceedingly difficult crisis of industrial 
and political disturbances without the aid of a regular 
police force, which would have rendered the use of such 
spies unnecessary.? Eventually, the issue must be narrowed 
down to the delicate question, whether the Secretary of 
State was aware that his agents were inciting incautious 
but innocent men to crime, as well as encouraging deliberate 
criminals to commit themselves. In the present context, 
the story is chiefly valuable as evidence of the panic which 
beset the Government at every moment of crisis. The 
whole system,—spies, coercion, and rigid opposition to all 
political change—is of a piece. The French Revolution 
remained to the leaders of opinion a microcosm in which 
they could see the inevitable and terrible end of the first 
step towards democracy. They saw any disturbance and 


1 For Castle’s case see Place MSS., 27,809, ff. 72, etc.; S.7, 
xxxii.; and Huish, Life of Hunt, ii., chaps. 1 and 2. For Oliver see 
Prentice, storical Sketches of Manchester, chap. 7 ; Bamford, of. ciz., 
chap. 23; and Parl. Debates, vol. xxxvil. 

* Place MSS., 27,809, f. 70. 

3 See Cobbett, Popay, the Police Spy, for evidence that the 
system did not end with the institution of Peel’s police. 
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any proposal for popular concessions in the light of this 
conclusion. A schoolboy’s rhyme, put into the mouth of 
the Duke of Wellington in 1830, aptly represents this 


standpoint. 
“Tf I say A, I must say B, 
And so go on to C and D; 
And so no end I see there’ll be, 
If I but once say A B C.”! 


The gentlemen politicians felt in their bones that there 
could be no finality in reform till their ark was pulled to 
pieces. Slowly, at the distance of a century, their instinct 
is being justified. The Whigs, who proposed to tinker up 
a “permanent settlement,” were wrong. But the French 
Revolution threw the Tories’ vision of the future out 
of perspective. The catastrophe appeared to be, not 
in the distance, but at their doors, ready to burst in 
upon them, in the twinkling of an eye, if the bolts were 
drawn. 

These generalisations refer broadly to the governing 
classes, but in particular to the party in power; to the 
Tories, therefore, rather than to the Whigs. The Whigs 
between 1790 and 1794 had suffered a decimation. With 
a short interval they remained in opposition for nearly 
forty years, until the whole chapter of consequences upon 
the Revolution was almost closed. Their sympathy with 
the French Revolution, which originally separated the great 
alliance of Fox and Burke, cooled into mere criticism of 
the French Wars. But in popular opinion, which soon 
resembled that of an armed camp, they were traitors, the 
friends of every country but their own. Others besides 
Coleridge preferred the administration even of Goose and 
Goody to 


“The coward whine and Frenchified, 
Slaver and slang of the other side!” ? 


After the death of Fox the Whigs did not produce 
leaders of the sort to face such a situation. They acted 


' Quoted from Place MSS. in Wallas, of. cét., p. 246. 
* Coleridge, “A Character,” 67, 68. 
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generally like men who knew that they were going to be 
beaten. For some years the party withdrew altogether 
from parliamentary action, and in the cold shades of 
opposition developed a constitutional tendency to disunion 
and faction. Grey, the strongest of their leaders, was 
early translated to the House of Lords, and came to feel 
political activity as an infliction. His permanent home 
was now in Northumberland, whence he had to be dragged 
protesting back from the recess.! 

More serious than a loss of fighting quality was the 
failure of nerve and faith. Trust the people, had been the 
answer of Fox to the demand for exceptional measures of 
precaution. The Whigs, not without justification, gradually 
relinquished this optimism. On the eve of their return to 
power in 1830 a supporter shrewdly noted “the habit of 
our friends to undervalue publick spirit and virtue and 
sense.”2 Major Cartwright’s attempts to revive the reform 
agitation inspired in his Whig correspondents an extra- 
ordinary fertility in finding reasons for doing nothing. 
One would not come to a political dinner because it might 
provoke a tumult, another was afraid his friends might not 
be coming, a third was frankly apathetic. Philip Francis 
doubted the existence of a public opinion for any national 
purpose. “As far as I can judge, the mass of the English 
population is inert. The country has lost its passions and 
is not fit for action.”? Francis was a survivor of an old 
school. But Whitbread, an advanced Whig-Radical, said 
the same. “I much question,” he wrote, “whether you 
will find the country generally prepared for the considera- 
tion of the other great question (Parliamentary Reform). 
The country never has, and, I fear, never will, express a 
feeling so general as they have done about the Slave trade ; 
if they had, Parliament would long since have been re- 
formed ; and so I have frequently said. I am fearful of 
joining any association, lest I should do more harm than 


1 See Life and Opinions of Grey, passin. 

2 Early Corr. of Lord John Russell, vol. i., p. 302, Lady William 
Russell to Lord John, Jan. 21st, 1830. 

3 Life of Cartwright, vol.ii., p. 4, Letter from Francis, April 3rd, 1811. 
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good.”! Within a few months of the introduction of the 
great Reform Bill, Grey tried to dissuade his son from 
embarking on the question, “which will always be opposed 
by the Crown, and on which you cannot rely on the 
support of the people.” ? 

This temper is not very remarkable in the orthodox 
Whigs, who had always been doubtful advocates of change. 
But it is found equally pervading the views of the advanced 
wing. Stanhope told Cartwright very much what Francis 
told him. Reform had no chance at present. The temper 
of the country was hopeless. “I have too indifferent 
an opinion of men, to consent to form a union with any 
men, for any purpose, good, bad, or indifferent.”* The 
same opinion is implicit in the career of Samuel Romilly, 
the great champion of the reform of Law. Romilly was an 
heroic minority-man, with courage and a sensitiveness to 
the wrongs of others such as most men reserve for their 
own. No one knew better how nearly hopeless was the 
task of reform from inside Parliament in the early 
nineteenth century. Throughout his struggles he has the 
dogged air of one who is fighting against odds. But in 
spite of this he consistently refused to agitate in the world 
outside the House of Commons, where public opinion 
might have been aroused. 

This attitude was partly due to another feeling more 
definite than pessimism. Romilly shared with the leaders of 
both parties a fear of the people and of popular appeals.‘ 
In the same breath he argued that change was inevitable, 
and that any but the most cautious alteration would 
produce a convulsion. When the Whigs spoke in this 
strain they were generally thinking of the Radicals. The 
alliances of the Eighties and the early Nineties were un- 

1 Life of Cartwright, vol. ii., p. 84, Letter from Whitbread, Nov. 4th, 
1814. 

® Howick Papers, quoted Butler, The Great Reform Bill, p. 66, note. 

3 Life of Cartwright, ii. 43, Letter from Stanhope, Nov. 3rd, 
1812. Cf. an important letter from Stanhope to Cartwright in 1801, 
quoted from the Chevening MSS. in Stanhope and Gooch, Life 
of Stanhope, p. 189. 

4 Romilly, Merozrs, ii, 161. 
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known for the next thirty years. Even such co-operation 
between the two parties as had been achieved in opposition 
to the two Acts in 1795 became almost unthinkable. The 
best Whig leaders were convinced of the uselessness of 
sheer repression; and the obstinate pride of their party 
prevented them from deserting the abstract principle of 
reform in any vicissitude. But they were often less 
concerned to reiterate their principle than to denounce 
its Radical supporters. When Burdett was defying the 
House of Commons in 1810, Grey delivered a speech which 
rings, through the heavy periods, with a hatred not only 
of the popular orators, but of the class of people to whom 
they appealed. “Under every sacrifice I never could 
endure that hardest of all servitudes, that lowest of all 
degradations, that most despicable and abandoned of all 
pursuits—the deep and inexpiable guilt of flattering the 
worst passions of a capricious multitude, only to delude 
and betray them.”! A few years later he resolved to 
avoid even private intercourse with their leaders, who 
had “degraded themselves from the character of gentle- 
‘men.”2 In the same year of Peterloo, James Mackintosh 
was writing to Lord John Russell on the subject of the 
massacre. The first point, in hi. opinion, was to proclaim 
“irreconcilable war” against the Radicals; the second 
was to demand an inquiry; the third was ot to oppose 
coercive measures very strenuously ; the last was to declare 
for a cautious reform.® 

One or two qualifications are needed before this picture 
of the Whig attitude, as modified by the Revolution 
period, can be considered complete. In the first place, 
the quarrel with the Radicals and the mob is older than 
the nineteenth century. In reading, for example, the 
letter in which the Duke of Bedford‘ protests to Lord 


1 Life and Opinions of Grey, p. 253. 

2 Brit. Mus. Add. MSS., 30,109, f. 9, quoted in Butler, of. czz., 
P. 34. 

3 Early Corr. of Lord John Russell, vol. i., p. 205, Mackintosh to 
Russell, Oct. 14th, 1819. 

4 Jbid., vol. i., p. 185, Bedford to Grenville, Feb. 9th, 1817. 
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Grenville that the agitation for universal suffrage is only 
the work of a few factious demagogues misleading 
“ignorant assemblages of the lower classes,” it is im- 
portant to remember that the writer had left the “ Friends 
of the People” in the first weeks of the association’s 
existence in 1792 rather than consort with Major Cart- 
wright. Secondly, the Whigs were labouring under a 
general indictment for treason to the Constitution, which 
it had long been their boast to uphold. “Subversion” of 
the political system was an extremely effective charge 
constantly levelled against them. Thirdly, the responsi- 
bility for the division in the ranks cannot be assigned to 
them alone. Cranks and hotheads were monopolising 
the reform agitation, while, in the rapid transformations 
of economic society, it became increasingly difficult for 
the people and the former Friends of the People to 
recognise one another. 

But the cranks and firebrands were in charge of reform 
because the Whigs had resigned active control, and the 
“two nations” were growing up in isolation without any 
effort on their part for many years to break down the 
barriers. Whigs, even of the rising generation, were pro- 
fessionally moderate men; violent in their moderation and 
stronger in common sense than in enthusiasm. The 
presence of Cartwright in the Hampden Club in 1812 
was considered to ruin its prospects as a nucleus of 
parliamentary reformers The same attitude may be 
observed even in Scotland, where a common persecution 
kept the Whigs in greater sympathy with Radicals. 
Francis Horner, a rising hope of Liberal politicians, while 
a “good deal of a reformer,” sees “a great deal of practical 
benefit” in the rotten parts of the Constitution.2 No Whig 
reformer of the early nineteenth century would have 
accepted the programme of universal suffrage which had 
found some distinguished supporters in the eighteenth. 
A gap, not of time only, stretches between their views 


1 Life of Cartwright, vol. ii., pp. 26-28. 
* Memoir of Francis Horner, vol.i., Letter to Jeffrey, June 12, 1809. 
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and those of the Duke of Richmond and the Westminster 
Committee of the Seventeen-Eighties, 

The Whigs laboured under several burdens; their own 
pessimism; their dangerous allies; their reputation for 
unpatriotic zeal; finally under the charge of irreligion. 
This arose among the orthodox Protestants from their 
championship of Catholic Emancipation, but also from 
a real contrast of the scepticism of Fox and the rumoured 
atheism or deism of Holland House with the piety of 
Spencer Perceval, Wilberforce, and Canning. The 
contrast was a new growth. Pitt had not been a strict 
observer of the outward forms of religion ; his Cabinets 
were held on a Sunday during the hours of morning 
service.’ The change was the work of the second evan- 
gelical revival of religious enthusiasm. The beginning 
of its practical influence has been dated at 1797, and 
associated with A Practical View of Christianity, which 
Wilberforce published in that year. Its social importance 
is due to the fact that it made converts among the classes 
who controlled the political and intellectual tone of the 
nation. The Methodist revival had passed them by, almost 
untouched except to ridicule. The evangelical revival 
captured their imaginations and long retained its power. 

The process was gradual and slow. It is a false 
estimate which shows high society as a preserve of the 
evangelicals in the early decades of the nineteenth century. 
The Clapham sect and the Cambridge group contain 
famous names: Simeon, Wilberforce, Granville Sharp, 
Fowell Buxton, Zacchary Macaulay. But their strength 
was long that of a band of enthusiasts kindled with 
the double sense of solidarity and of isolation in an 
infidel world. The peerage and the governing classes 
were still unfriendly; the bishops frowned on them; 
neither livings nor pulpits were easy of access. But time 
was on their side. Their leaders were distinguished for 
the good works which their doctrine taught them to 
despise. They were active in benevolence, liberal dis- 


1 Mahon, Aistory of England, vol. vii., p. 320. 
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pensers of ample fortunes, workers and organisers in the 
front rank of all Christian endeavours. In the mission 
field abroad and at home the evangelicals were pioneers. 
They bore the brunt of the struggle for the abolition of the 
slave trade and of slavery in the British dominions. And 
when English liberators were at last taught to look for the 
objects of their endeavour to the factory towns of England, 
the evangelical Lord “Shaftesbury led the new crusade. 
Meanwhile the social struggle was being decided in their 
favour. In 1847 Thackeray drew young Pitt Crawley, 
formerly Attaché at the Court of Pumpernickel, sipping 
madeira over the Corn Laws and the missionary registers, 
and Lady Southdown discharging broadsides of “The 
Washerwoman of Finchley Common,” and “The Livery 
of Sin.” Vanity Fair is set in the Waterloo generation. 
In Thackeray’s own lifetime the country families were 
capitulating wholesale, and a Lord-Lieutenant who remem- 
bered the day when only two landed gentlemen in his 
county had family prayers, declared that in 1850 there 
were scarcely two who did not.} 

This body of opinion, destined to penetrate into the 
best society and to contest the soul of England with 
Radical philosophy, was older than the French Revolution, 
but it first began to gather strength in the years of the French 
War. Wilberforce, in A Practical View of Christianity, 
puts its challenge to the world in the most impressive form. 
England, he writes, is a Christian nation in name and 
intellectually. Intellectual infidelity has never been 
powerful and its champions are not read. But infidelity as 
a disease of the heart is everywhere. Morally England is 
not Christian, for the majority of those who call themselves 
Christians make no effort to practise the Christian life. 
Their virtues and their moral code do not differ from those 
of othermen. They do not condemn a man for his opinions, 
so long as he is sincere in holding them ;” evil is judged 


1 Mahon’s History of England, vol. vii., p. 320. 
2 Wilberforce, A Practical View of Christianity, 17th ed., 
pels. 
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only by its effects upon society; amiable temper, social 
usefulness, and family virtues are substituted for the one 
business of Christian lives, “to secure our admission into 
Heaven.” } 

Wilberforce did not convict his generation of any 
particular intellectual heresy ; theology was not a prominent 
part of the evangelical system. He convicted it of che 
intellectual heresy of believing in man’s natural goodness 
and in the saving virtue of reason. “The bulk of professed 
Christians are used to speak of man as of a being, who, 
naturally pure, and inclined to all virtue, is sometimes almost 
involuntarily drawn out of the right course, or is over- 
powered by the violence of temptation.”? He points to the 
very different teaching of Scripture, that man is an 
apostate creature, radically tainted with sin; and to the 
experience of mankind in history and of each man’s heart ; 
to the contrast between our endowment of thought and 
judgment, and our slavery to passion and appetite. And 
thus he leads his readers to the doctrine of the fallen state 
of man, to the atoning sacrifice, and to the duty of a 
Christian as a soldier, whGse warfare ends only with life, in 
a service which can admit of no rival in business, pleasure, 
thought, or art. 

It is unjust to suggest that the evangelical revival 
conquered English society chiefly by recommending itself 
as a buttress of the social order. Some evidence for this 
point of view is to be found, it is true, in the writings of 
John Bowdler,? a fellow-worker of Wilberforce, who places 
sedition very prominently among the evils of which 
irreligion is the cause. Wilberforce himself, in a section of 
“ Practical Hints for the Conduct of Men in Power,” advises 
them to use their patronage in favour of the exponents of 
“Vital Religion,” on the ground that the clergy, who are 
most zealous in religious labours, “are, perhaps without 
exception, friendly to our ecclesiastical and civil establish- 


1 Wilberforce, A Practical View of Christianity, p. 231. 

2° [bid,, 21. 

3 John Bowdler, Reform or Ruin: take your Choice, pp. 28-31, 
3rd ed., 1798. 
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ments, and, consequently, that their instructions and influ- 
ence tend directly, as well as zndzrectly, to the maintenance 
of the cause of order and good government.”! But this is 
never more than a side issue in the argument. Religious 
reformers traced irreligion to its source in France. In 
the history of political heresy it was the same. Infidelity 
and revolutionary democracy had become permanently 
associated. in the minds of Wilberforce and those whom 
he addressed himself to win. It was natural that, in 
assailing infidelity, Wilberforce should cast a glance at 
the political effects. 

A deeper affinity in the evangelical movement to the 
spirit of the times appears in its general distrust of human 
capacity and morals, not only in the lower orders where 
“the system of honour, and the responsibility of character 
are wanting,” but throughout society.2, The world and its 
inhabitants are radically evil. Neither happiness nor virtue 
are to be found or looked for in any real perfection on 
this side the grave. The strong insistence of evangelical 
teachers on the rejection of this life in the hope of another 
ought not to obscure the plain fact that they were active, 
according to their lights, in practical reform. But there is 
a real contrast of temper between the spirit of evangelical 
religion, and that in which man had welcomed the coming 
of perfection in 1789 and the next few years. It was never 
more effectually stated than in an episode in the spring of 
1801, described by Major Cartwright, a patriarch of the 
older optimism, in a letter to his wife. He had met 
his friend Wilberforce in the street, and they had shaken 
hands and greeted one another warmly. “ Among other 
friendly expressions, he said he hoped we should meet in 
a better world: I answered that 7 hoped we should first 
mend the world we were in.? 

It would be a difficult but interesting task to trace the 
effect of the French Revolution on the personal fortunes 


1 A Practical View of Christianity, pp. 325-26. 
2 OP. ctt., p. 320. 
3 Life of Cartwright, vol. i., p. 300. 
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of reformers in England. Many were driven out of the 
country by transportation or persecution, to exile in 
Australia, America, and France. Walker, the Manchester 
leader, was ruined in business by his enemies. The later 
dramas of Holcroft were assailed by his political opponents. 
The.wall was hunted by spies from lecture room to forum. 
He and some of the most prominent remained steadfast in 
the'r opinions, but yielded to the clamour and retired into 
private life. Others, like Place, never retreated, and 
continued, steadily and without injury to their own 
fortunes, along the path which they had chosen. The 
strangest fate of all was reserved for William Godwin. Inthe 
heyday of his fame, when he had written Caleb Williams, 
the most remarkable novel of the day, as well as Polztecal 
Justice, he joined fortunes with Mary Wollstonecraft. For 
a time, in conformity with their principles, they remained 
unmarried lovers. In March 1797 they were married. That 
autumn the child, for whom they had been preparing, was 
born, and Mary Wollstonecraft died, leaving Godwin with 
Fanny, the daughter of. her American lover, as well as 
Mary, their own child. Godwin married again, but not to 
happiness. Mary Godwin met Shelley, and eloped with 
him in 1814 during the lifetime of his first wife. Fanny 
Imlay killed herself in depression in 1816. Jane Clair- 
mont, Mrs Godwin’s daughter by a former marriage, was 
seduced by Byron. Shelley died in 1823 on the eve of 
the final wreck of Godwin’s fortunes in a_ publishing 
business. Godwin lived on and on, a drain on the 
resources of his friends, till he died, as a pensioner of the 
Whig Government, at the age of eighty. 

But the tragedy of Godwin was not bankruptcy, nor 
bereavement, nor any external misfortune. The period of 
intense constructive energy under the immediate stimulus 
of the Revolution came, almost inevitably, to an end. At 
the beginning of the nineteenth century he was losing the 
original part of his intellectual gifts, and declined into the 
distinguished literary hack-work, with which he had started. 
For a time he continued to exercise something like a 
posthumous influence upon a new generation. But his 
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school was short-lived. A blight seemed to follow his 
friendship, and those who believed in him died young, 
while the general reaction against optimism of the intellect 
overwhelmed his name in discredit. His own faith suffered 
some mutilation in the long decline. Experience of 
marriage taught him to revise his condemnation of the 
private affections. . When Shelley and Mary Godwin 
defied the law, Godwin condemned them. When they 
married on Harriet’s death, he was reconciled. In 1812 he 
still believed that the human race was making vast strides 
towards maturity, and held even that it had achieved 
greater progress in the preceding twenty years, than in 
any previous century! But confidence in human powers 
was already giving place to a “ religious feeling,’ which 
rested upon “a sober and perfect conviction of our weak- 
ness, our ignorance, and the errors to which we are 
perpetually liable”? He had never been a _ practical 
reformer, and in later years described himself as a 
Republican in principle, but a Whig in practice He 
disbelieved in universal suffrage, and congratulated France 
in 1830 less upon its second revolution than upon Louis 
Philippe and the middle-class monarchy? 

The desperate losing battle which Godwin fought, with 
some mean shifts but with a certain dogged courage, 
prevented him by its preoccupation from fathoming the 
depth of his failure. He was, however, middle-aged and 
set in mental constitution when the Revolution came. 
The swelling sentiments of liberty might evaporate and 
leave him exhausted, but the same man. It was otherwise 
with the young, whose first adventure was the Revolution, 
who grew old in the great war. Place, the realistic 
politician, remembered with unusually romantic senti- 
ment a friend who had embraced the gospel of Godwin, 
that mankind might easily be made happy and virtuous. 
Setting out with eager expectations, to devote his life 
and fortune to the task, he was gradually driven to the 


1 Paul, William Godwin, ii. 208. 2 Paul, of. czt., ii. 196, 197. 
3 Of. cét., il. 265, 266, 329. 
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conviction, “that the progress of mankind towards a state 
of virtuous benevolence was an almost imperceptible 
increment ; he despaired, and in his despair shot himself.” ! 
“For my part,” wrote Hazlitt, “I started life with the 
French Revolution, and I have lived, alas! to see the end 
of it. But I did not foresee this result. My sun arose with 
the first dawn of liberty, and I did not think how soon 
both must set. The new impulse to ardour given to men’s 
minds imparted a congenial warmth and glow to mine; 
we were strong to run a race together, and I little dreamed 
that long before mine was set, the sun of liberty would 
turn to blood, or set once more in the night of despotism. 
Since then, I confess, I have no longer felt myself young, 
for with that my hopes fell.” 2 

Hazlitt, in the bitterness of defeat, came to worship 
Napoleon as the scourge of tyrants. There were other 
democrats who did the same.2 But the most famous of 
the young men who had believed in liberty and perfection 
became conservative nationalists in middle age. There is 
nothing abnormal in the process of change in Wordsworth 
or Southey. Coleridge, however, is in a peculiar sense a 
type of the reaction. While the theme of his discourse 
was always reconstruction, his personal life was a continued 
series of defeats. He surrendered himself to opium and 
laudanum, and never recovered full control. He could 
not live with his own family, and left them to be supported 
in part by others. Relays of friends were needed to support 
him through life. He was incapable of completing any 
of the great designs which shaped themselves unceasingly 
in his brain; and the achievements of his later life were 
little more than the record of inspired talk, preserved by 
men and women who were proud to act the part of 
bucket, as Carlyle described it, and to let Coleridge pump 
his thought into them. In spite of his softness he realised 


1 Quoted from the Place MSS. by Wallas, Life of Place, p. 58. 
2 Hazlitt, “On the feeling of Immortality in Youth,” in Wznterslow. 
3 Crabb Robinson mentions Thelwall and Godwin. Cf. Byron, 
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the tragedy, analysed it, and expressed it in letters and 
poems. “Conceive a spirit in hell employed in tracing 
out for others the road to that heaven from which his 
crimes exclude him.”! He is himself the little child 


“Not far from home, but she hath lost her way ; 
And now moans low in bitter grief and fear, 
And now screams loud, and hopes to make her mother hear.” ? 


The sense in Coleridge of the failure of human nature 
to maintain its purpose is directly opposite to the con- 
fidence in humanity which the young reformers had felt. 
And the fact that he was able to express his “death in 
life,” not without some pleasure in the expression, makes 
Coleridge peculiarly a spokesman of moral reaction. 

Here, and in little else, a comparison may be suggested 
between Coleridge and Byron. Coleridge is never cynical ; 
he kept his conscience and approved the good while he 
sinned. Byron was a professional cynic. He had been 
corrupted by the society which he despised. The circum- 
stances peculiar to his own life—a bad training, an unhappy 
marriage, debts and bailiffs, and an early surfeit of pleasures 
—were so important in determining his outlook upon the 
world, that it is perilous to attribute much influence to the 
general character of the period in which he lived. When 
he writes that George III. in his insanity may be happier 
than any of his subjects, he is thinking, we may assume, 
of one of King George’s subjects in particular. His 
rebellious heroes are more nearly copied from his own 
imaginary portrait than from any models in the outside 
world. When we reach politics, the case is altered. Byron 
was a Liberal of the rebel school. He joined the Hampden 
Reform Club, had friends among the aristocratic Radicals, 
defended the Nottinghamshire frame-breakers, and sprinkled 
his vitriolic satire over Castlereagh, living and dead. But, 
till the Greek struggle for independence captured his 
imagination in the last years of his life, he had done 


1 Letter to Wade, June 24th, 1814, quoted in Cottle, Reminiscences, 
Pp. 394. 
2 “Dejection: an Ode.” 
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nothing to justify his professions, or to disprove the judg- 
ment of Scott that “the pleasure it afforded him as a 
vehicle of displaying his wit and satire against individuals 
in office was at the bottom of this habit of thinking, rather 
than any real conviction.”! When he has finished his 
song for the Luddites— 


“As the Liberty lads o’er the sea 
Bought their freedom, and cheaply, with blood, 
So we, boys, we 
Will ae fighting, or ve free, 
And down with all kings but King Ludd,”— 


he adds that it is principally written to scandalise a 
neighbour of Moore who is “all clergy and loyalty.”? 
Twenty years earlier Byron might have been dissipated, 
but he would have thought politics at least as exciting as 
his pleasures. The world of politics in Byron’s lifetime 
was no place for reformers who ask for quick returns to 
the expenditure of effort and hope, without having the 
sublime delusion which prevents them from realising defeat. 

The interest of Byron’s case is that he represents in his 
own person powerful inftuences at work in the society of 
his time. In Coleridge we find something more. As he 
ceased to write poetry he turned back to early interests 
in thought; and became theologian, metaphysician, and 
political theorist. In these capacities he exercised a 
forming influence on his generation. To J. S. Mill he 
appeared as one of the seminal minds of the century. 
Carlyle saw him on the brow of Highgate Hill, “looking 
down on London and its smoke tumult, like a sage escaped 
from the inanity of life’s battle; attracting towards him 
the thoughts of innumerable brave souis still engaged 
there.” From Highgate he continued to launch messages 
to his fellow-countrymen. Though incapable of com- 
pleting a book, he was fertile in essays and lay sermons and 
prodigious in monologues. These lectures to the English, 


1 Quoted in Moore, Lzfe of Byron, vol. ii., p. 144, 3rd ed. 
2 [bid., Byron to Moore, Dec. 24th, 1816. 

3 J.S. Mill, Dissertations and Discussions. 

4 Carlyle, Life of Sterling, chap. viii. 
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of the kind which English men of letters have loved to 
deliver, are practical in aim. But Coleridge is, at the same 
time, incurably metaphysical. He was engaged in providing 
philosophical aids—Carlyle’s “logical swim-bladders” and 
“transcendental life-preservers,” for the safer conduct of 
ordinary affairs. A confirmed pessimist would hardly have 
thought the task worth the pains, and this part of Coleridge’s 
achievement is not by- any means a sheer reaction from 
early optimism. But a strain of doubt runs through many 
of the processes by which Coleridge reconciles old and new 
in religion and politics. The great spiritual sin of the 
French Revolution, to him, as to Burke, was the audacity 
which claimed to explain the world by the methods of 
science and to reject that moral and spiritual part of life 
which could not be so explained. His personal experience 
of life inclined him to believe in human depravity and 
fallibility. Theory and personal conviction thus brought 
him to a conclusion almost diametrically opposite to that 
with which the men of the French Revolution had flattered 
themselves. Far from believing that the highest truths are 
within the reach of all, Coleridge held that the majority of 
mankind cannot reach the real principles in philosophy, 
religion, or politics. He divides the objects of human 
knowledge into a Cis-Alpine and a Trans-Alpine province! 
On this side of the hills the sun and stars rise and set, 
and the rivers appear to flow from them. Only a few have 
sounded their water at the foot of the falls, and know that 
the sources must be higher and further. Religion has the 
same secrets. The story of creation, the creeds, the 
descriptions of miracles and angels, will appear in quite 
a different aspect to “the full-grown Christian” and to the 
undeveloped believer.” 

Coleridge did not disdain to apply his philosophy to 
politics and to bring his heavy German artillery into action 
against the Rights of Man. His political conclusions are 
summarised, at some length, in a letter to Lord Liverpool, 


1 Biographia Litteraria, chap. xii, Everyman Edition, pp. 129, 130. 
2 The English Divines, passim. 
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written during the disorders of 1817. Its chief practical 
conclusion is to approve of the renewed suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus Act, but it contains much of the more 
speculative kind, to which Lord Liverpool piteously refers 
in his endorsement: “From Mr Coleridge, stating that 
the object of his writings has been to rescue speculative 
philosophy from false principles of reasoning, and to place 
it on that basis, or give it that tendency, which would make 
it best suited to the interests of religion as well as of the 
State; at least I believe this is Mr Coleridge’s meaning, 
but I cannot well understand him.” Coleridge was anxious 
to prove to Lord Liverpool, perhaps only in the region of 
Cis-Alpine truths, that all atheism and political unrest were 
rooted in false philosophy and a mechanical theory of the 
universe. Gentry and clergy must be taught better if 
England was to be saved. The mission of philosophy 
stops short at these ranks. Generous minds will plead 
“for the poor and ignorant, not ¢o them.”? Though the 
people may be the life blood of the State, government 
cannot belong to them;,it must be aristocratic; by the 
select.2 He appeals to history. What does it contain 
but the story of “noble structures raised by the wisdom of 
the few, and gradually undermined by the ignorance and 
the profligacy of the many”?* The strongest elements 
in the mature philosophy of Coleridge are a sense of the 
complexity of the world’s problems, speculative and 
practical, and a conviction of the incapacity of the ordinary 
mind to solve them by its own resources. Far removed as 
Coleridge stands from the crude prejudices of ordinary 
opinion, there is a general similarity of effect between 
his conclusions and those of his generation. Change is 
perilous, and the old wine is better than the new. 


1 Letter from Coleridge to Lord Liverpool, July 28th, 1817, in 
Yonge, Life of Lord Liverpool, vol. ii., pp. 300-7. 

2 Coleridge, The Friend, No. 10, Essay vii. 

3 Coleridge’s Table Talk, Sept. 19th, 1830. 

4 The Friend, Preliminary Essay. 


CHAPTER YX 
THE REVOLUTION’S SECONDARY EFFECTS 


IMPULSE 


ROMILLY’S opinion, that the effect of the Revolution in 
English politics was purely negative or reactionary, must 
carry great weight. There were men who judged otherwise. 
A Scottish Radical of the early nineteenth century wrote 
that “a spark was kindled at the French Revolution which 
the enemies of freedom think they have extinguished, but 
still it burns.”! Byron, in the Fourth Canto of Childe 
Harold, speaks to the same purpose :— 


“Yet Freedom! yet thy banner, torn but flying, 
Streams like the thunder-storm against the wind.” ? 


The nature of this survival, in so far as it was political, 
is best defined in the comment made by Francis Place on 
an article by the Scottish economist, M‘Culloch. “Mr 
M‘Culloch,” he wrote, “says, ‘It is quite a mistake to im- 
pute the existing discontents to the existing distress ; they 
originate in other causes,’ and that ‘wise measures will 
never be adopted without a reform in Parliament.’ This 
is a plain statement of two very important truths, and the 
conviction of their truth has been steadily and regularly 
marching and spreading over the face of the country ever 
since the Constitutional and Corresponding Societies be- 
came active in 1792.”% This conclusion is contrary, on 
a superficial view, to the weight of evidence, which rather 


1 Scotch Corr., 1817, in Public Record Office, quoted Meikle, of. 
ctt., p. 222, note. 

2 Childe Harold, Canto iv. 98. 

3 Quoted in Wallas, Lz/e of Place, p. 145. 
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suggests that the march of Radical opinion suffered a 
disastrous check, and that, before it recommenced, the con- 
ditions of politics, the temper of the country, and the social 
background, had been completely changed. 

The political reforms, over which the struggle had spent 
itself in England at the time of the Revolution, have a 
chequered history from the beginning of the nineteenth 
century to the sudden victory of 1832. For some years 
after the suppression of political societies in 1799, there is 
almost complete silence. About 1806 a revival began. 
Cobbett’s Letters to the Electors of Westminster were 
the starting point of a fresh effort in London. Next year 
Burdett, the Radical baronet, was elected for the open 
constituency of Westminster, and the notorious “ West- 
minster Committee” became a focus of Reform politics. 
In the provinces, Hunt, “in almost all respects the best 
mob orator of the day, if not the best which had ever 
existed,” ? began his stormy career. The contest with the 
House of Commons in 1810, which ended in the imprison- 
ment of Burdett in the Tower of London, started in a 
protest against the exclrtsion of strangers from a debate. 
Political controversy had revived. In 1811, Cartwright, 
who had stood for Boston as a reformer without any 
prospect of success in 1806 and 1807, tried the old plan of 
a political banquet. From a parliamentary reform dinner 
emerged a “ Society of Friends of Parliamentary Reform,” 
later the “Union for Parliamentary Reform,” or “Union 
Club.” The principles were “ Representation co-extensive 
with direct taxation,” and annual Parliaments.2 The 
Hampden Club, proposed in 1811, was publicly founded 
in 1812 with similar purposes. It was an aristocratic 
body, supported by the Duke of Norfolk, the Earl of 
Oxford, Byron, and Cochrane. But reform was again 
becoming a popular cry. A group of Manchester 
reformers were arrested under the Act against unlawful 
oaths at a meeting summoned to consider a petition to 


1 Place MSS., 27,809, f. 16. 
2 Life of Cartwright, vol. ii., pp. 10 and 24, and App. xiv. 
3 Jbid., pp. 24-26, and App. xv. 
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alter the representative system.! Cartwright, who went to 
their assistance, toured the northern industrial districts as 
a political missionary, and repeated the experiment in 1813 
on an heroic scale, travelling 900 miles in a month, and 
scouring the country from Huddersfield to Taunton.” 

In 1815 he was in Scotland and visited Glasgow, 
Edinburgh, Paisley, Dundee, and Aberdeen? The murmurs 
of discontent were few swelling into an angry chorus. 
Cobbett’s Register, reproduced in a popular form for two- 
pence, began to reach a new public of working men. 
Clubs were founded among the Lancashire weavers. In the 
year of their master’s death the mysterious sect of the 
Spencean Land Reformers founded a society to which 
revolutionary aims were attributed. Mass meetings were 
held in London in Spa-fields. Cartwright and Cleary 
organised a meeting of deputies, the first since 1793, and 
a quantity of petitions were presented to Parliament by 
Lord Cochrane. 

These were the Constitutionalists. Passion lurked 
below the surface ; on one side hatred, on the other panic. 
While the second meeting in Spa-fields was assembling in 
the winter of 1816 the mob was summoned by a knot of 
desperate spirits to an attack on the City. There were 
rumours of drilling and arming in Lancashire. In the 
summer of 1817 a revolt of a pitiful sort actually took 
place on the borders of Nottinghamshire and Derbyshire. 
The Government was accused of making use of spies and 
agents to provoke some excuse for violent measures. 
Certainly, it was prompt to rejoin. The Blanketeers, who 
set off in the spring of 1817 to march on a demonstration 
from Manchester to London, were violently dispersed and 
arrested. The Habeas Corpus Act was suspended more 
than once, and the old legislation against lectures and 
committees of correspondence was revived. In August 1819 
a collision took place between the Lancashire Yeomanry and 
a vast crowd which the magistrates had allowed to assemble 


1 Life of Cartwright, vol. ii., pp. 37-39. 2 bid., p. 47. 
3 Jbid., pp. 109-15 ; Meikle, of. cét., p. 221, n. 
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to listen to Hunt on St Peter’s Field, Manchester. The 
Regent, uttering the Cabinet’s sentiments, approved of this 
dragooning, and visited with official displeasure the Lord- 
Lieutenant of Yorkshire, who presided over a meeting of 
protest. The Cabinet made provision, by the “Six Acts,” 
against drilling and arming, seditious meetings, and the 
violent political press.1 Next year, 1820, the crisis came’ 
and passed. The lives of the Ministers were attempted by 
Thistlewood and the other “Cato Street” conspirators in 
February. Later in the spring a political strike, approach- 
ing an open revolt, began in Scotland. Some leaders paid 
for their failure on the scaffold. 

The storm died quickly away. Other subjects, the 
Queen’s troubles, the Combination Acts, proposals to remove 
religious disabilities, engaged public attention. Reform, 
presented once more in respectable fashion by the young 
Whig leader, Lord John Russell, was overshadowed till the 
fall of the Duke of Wellington in 1830. Immediately the 
reform of Parliament became a living issue. The Whigs 
introduced a Bill much in advance of anything to which 
their leaders were pledged, and were supported by an 
enthusiastic popular feeling, which showed itself in great 
organisations of a class of people who had little or nothing 
to gain by the proposed reform. Backed, almost against 
their will, by these strange allies, the Whigs carried the 
Bill past many obstacles, and in 1832 achieved the first 
general reform of Parliament in modern times. 

The history of reform, thus summarised, makes it 
clear that political agitation was not continuous; the two 
crises, from 1815 to 1820 and from 1830 to 1832, are 
separated by quiet spaces from one another and from the 
decade of excitement which follows 1789. It is clear also 
that during the period new conditions were emerging and 
altering the whole setting of the reform agitation. It is 
entangled in industrial disturbances. Power-looms and 
threshing machinery, wage disputes and the Corn Laws, 
created a floating body of discontent. Rioting was an 
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every-day problem of Government, and the use of the 
military, in the absence of any effective police force, turned 
disturbances into a miniature of civil war. Agitators had 
an audience ready made. The chronology of agitation 
has a further significance, when the revival of popular 
politics is seen to coincide with the Berlin Decrees, the 
Orders in Council, and the commercial duel with France 
and the United Statés, which reacted upon the economic 
position of the English working man.* 

Such considerations tend to minimise the importance 
of the French Revolution as a permanent stimulating 
influence in political life. But, before reaching any 
conclusion, the character of the leaders, programmes, and 
methods of the new agitation should be scrutinised. Inside 
Parliament the spokesmen of the Reform party were 
generally new men. The most prominent names among 
leaders in the country between 1800 and 1830 are 
Cartwright, Cobbett, Hunt, Attwood, and Place. Attwood 
was of a type not unknown in the earlier history of 
Midland politics, but had himself no connection with the 
group of Birmingham Radicals, who had been victimised in 
1791. Cobbett was still an anti-Jacobin at the beginning 
of the century, and Hunt had not entered politics, 
Cartwright, on the other hand, was a master, and Place a 
brilliant pupil of the old school of Radical reform. Hunt’s 
political education refers him also to the Revolution. 
During imprisonment over a private quarrel he had fallen 
in with a group of Radicals, who turned his crude country 
mind to political subjects.2 Among the new school were 
many who had been thus educated by the older men. 
Burdett, the chief parliamentary spokesman, was a pupil 
of Horne Tooke. Samuel Bamford, a Lancashire weaver, 
who became a political leader and a writer of talent, was 
the son of a “ Painite,” and could remember a Lancashire 
anti-Jacobin riot in which his friends had suffered in 
1794. In London the Westminster Committee was for a 


1 See Report of Committee on Orders in Council, 1812. 
® Huish, Life of Henry Hunt, vol. i., pp. 210-42, 
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time controlled by Place, among whose lieutenants was 
Richter, one of the suspects of 1794. Gale Jones, “a 
poor, emaciated, crazy-looking creature, possessed of 
considerable talents, but as devoid of judgment as any 
man could well be,’! handed down the tradition of the 
democrats, from the days of the Corresponding Society 
and the missionary tours, to the crowd which met 
in the Rotunda in 1830, to listen to the latest gospels of 
politics and economics in the Thirties.2 Wherever the 
epidemic spread some old political hand would come 
forward, like the little dark shopkeeper who met John 
Clerk, a leading Whig lawyer of the old brigade, at a 
political meeting in 1820, with the words, “ Weel, sir! 
Ow’re at the auld wark again.”* The memory of the early 
leaders was treasured everywhere. The names of the 
Scotch victims of nearly forty years before were carried on 
the banners at the Edinburgh celebrations of the Reform 
Bill in 1832. Ebenezer Elliott wrote of them in “The 
Triumph of Reform,” as the martyrs of the cause :—* 


“O could the wise, the brave, the just, 
Who suffered—died—to break our chains ; 
Could Muir, could Palmer, from the dust, 
Could murdered Gerald hear our strains ; 
Then would martyrs, throned in bliss, 
See all ages blessed in this.” 


The continuity between the two periods is more 
remarkable in the case of measures than of men. New 
teachers rose to the ascendant in the interval between 1800 
and 1830. Yet it is curious how they came to the same 
practical conclusion. Bentham was an opponent to the 
uttermost of Rousseau and the Rights of Man. Yet the 
political issue of Benthamism is democracy. The new 
Whigs, who held neither with Bentham nor with Paine, 
carried the Reform Bill. Cobbett, the great Radical type 


1 Place MSS., 27,850/158. 

2 A report of a speech by Jones in 1830 is preserved in H.O., 40/25. 
3 Cockburn, Memorials, p. 376. 
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of the post-Revolution time, differs as much from Paine or 
Godwin as he does from Bentham or the Whigs. Yet his 
remedy for the sufferings of the weaver or the poor country- 
man is political change. His method is rule of thumb, but 
the answer is the same which Jacobin philosophers had 
brought down from first principles. “I want to see other 
men in the House; as to who those other men should be, 
I really should not be very nice.” In all the fund of 
instruction which Cobbett presented to his generation 
the political part is the least original. “He directed his 
readers to the true cause of their sufferings—misgovernment; 
and to its proper corrective—parliamentary reform.” ” 

Last, and not least, the Radicals of 1830 inherited the 
old machinery. The agitation was inspired by cheap 
printing and political lectures. The missionary tours of 
Cartwright, and later of Cobbett and Hunt, were copied 
from the manceuvres of the English and Scotch societies 
in the Nineties. The rebel press, conducted in defiance of 
the Stamp Duties, was a development of the political 
booksellers’ business; Cobbett’s Yzwopenny Trash and 
Hetherington’s Poor Man’s Guardian were a systematised 
version of the former pamphlet literature. When the time 
for action came the clubs reappeared, on a small scale in 
the Lancashire weaving districts, on a large scale in London 
and the great provincial towns, where political Unions 
became the focus of popular opinion in the crisis of the 
Whig Reform Bill. An approach, even nearer to the old 
style, was made in London, where the National Union 
issued a “Declaration of the Rights of Man,” and in 
Maichester, where, in the winter of 1831, it was proposed 
to revert to the notorious expedient of summoning a 
national convention.® 

There was a definite cause for the evils which oppressed 
them, and a definite cure. This belief was held as dogma 
by working-class politicians, and vaguely accepted as a 


1 Rural Rides, ed. Pitt Cobbett, Nov. 25th, 1822. 
? Bamford’s Passages in the Life of a Radical, chap. i. 
3 Butler, of. cé¢., pp. 268 and 311. 
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rallying cry by the great majority of the unreflecting. It 
provided in these years just such a sanction as rebels and 
critics of earlier centuries had found in political interpreta- 
tions of Christian teaching and Bible lessons. It explains 
the violence of the storm which the rejection of the Reform 
Bill raised, as well as the strength of public opinion which 
encouraged and even forced the Whig Cabinet to their task. 

Though the French Revolution drove the Whigs into 
exile, decimated their party, and paralysed the vigour of 
many of their leaders, it had also the effect of reconstructing 
and determining their principles. Those who followed Fox 
were scarcely more than a clique, but they were the Whigs— 
the seceders could not carry away the title or the tradition 
to the Treasury benches. The principles of this skeleton 
party remained very much what the Revolution had made 
them. They stuck firmly to the tradition of resisting 
coercion and wide extensions of the Executive’s power. 
Even in the middle of their bitter quarrels with the Radicals 
they closed ranks in 1817 to oppose the policy of resolute 
government and the “wholesome severity” of Lord Sid- 
mouth. A second tradition, firmly maintained, was the 
objection to interference in the domestic concerns of other 
nations. In the spirit in which Fox had protested against 
the French War, and the London Corresponding Society 
had maintained “that every nation has an inalienable right 
to choose the mode in which it will be governed, and that 
it is an act of tyranny and oppression in any other nation 
to interfere with, or attempt to control their choice,” Grey 
attacked the principles of the Vienna Settlement, the 
restoration of the Bourbons irrespective of the wishes of 
France, and the bartering of millions of human beings like 
cattle attached to the soil. 

The Whig tradition with reference to Reform needs 
more cautious treatment. Grey, who had ventured every- 
thing on the principle in his first enthusiasm, lost faith and 
regretted what he had done. There was a time when Lord 


1 Life and Opinions of Grey, pp. 343, 344, and 364-70. Cf. 
Memoirs of Romilly, ii., p. 393- 
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Holland could argue that a “good Whig” need not be 
zealous in supporting reform; that all which was required 
was “a certain disposition to reform of Parliament, and no 
alarm at it if the present mode be found to be inadequate 
to ensure the confidence and enforce the will of the people.?” 
But the Whigs had nailed Reform colours to the mast, and 
the pride, which was the soul of their party, forbade that 
they should be cut down. Whig leaders were reformers 
almost in spite of themselves, and parliamentary reform, 
which had been an open question in 1789, became a Whig 
principle when the exiles came back to power in 1830. 
Grey and his older friends were parliamentary reformers 
in the first place by tradition ; because in the crisis of their 
political fortunes they had pledged themselves. Once in- 
stalled in office as head of a Reform Cabinet, Grey showed 
a high order of statesmanship. But his inspiration was 
cold. The fire and the driving force came from a younger 
generation of Whigs who looked on political subjects with 
modern eyes. The men of this section were generally 
favourable to Reform, though not in sympathy with the 
English Radicals; in Scotland common misfortunes had 
linked the two groups more closely together. The circum- 
stances of the Nineties had bound the, fortunes of the Whigs 
to the cause of the unenfranchised, because they were per- 
manently severed, by dominant influences and prejudices, 
from the existing electors. It was not an uncommon 
opinion that Whig principles could never be tnade palatable 
to the voters at large, and that the Whigs must choose 
between creed and office. Their natural friends under the 
circumstances were the shopkeepers, the working men, and 
the Nonconformists. The younger leaders, who saw Re- 
form to be a natural expedient for the party, began to 
realise that it was becoming also an inevitable part of any 
modern programme, designed to meet the needs and senti- 
ment of the day. “We should sink ten thousand fathoms 
deep,” Lambton wrote in 1819, “if we were to hold a meet- 


1 Early Corr. of Lord John Russell, vol. i., p. 137, Holland to 
Russell, Aug. 13th, 1810. 
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ing, and not make reform a principal and leading topic.” } 
This was not yet the conviction of the party. Grey’s 
opinion on the practical business of Reform remained 
uncertain till the last minute. But when in 1830 the 
moment of choice arrived, he chose the bolder alternative 
in the belief that a wide extension of political power offered 
the only chance of a permanent settlement. 

The result was the Bill of 1831, which appeared to the 
Tory party as a deliberate act of treason against the order 
of society to which Grey and most of his colleagues belonged. 
The Reform Bill finally deprived the privileged groups of 
freeholders, borough voters, and landowners of a monopoly. 
But it did not throw open politics to the men who formed 
the backbone of the Reform party in the country. Political 
reform remained an ideal incompletely. realised, to which the 
leaders of agitation could still point as the one thing lacking. 
It was the myth of the Chartist movement. The material 
on which the agitators worked was almost entirely economic 
and social; hatred of the new Poor Law of 1834, revolt 
against the Factory System, the class struggle of employers 
and employed, and such bitter distress as that of the hand- 
loom weavers whose real wages had fallen by 1834 to less 
than a third of what they had been at the end of the eight- 
eenth century.” The molten passion of these and other dis- 
contents poured, for the most part, into the political mould. 
That it did so is the more striking because those who roused 
and interpreted the inarticulate feeling were not unanimous. 
Oastler, the “Factory King,” who unmasked “ Yorkshire 
Slavery,” was a Tory, and never accepted the political 
remedy. Robert Owen made many Chartists, but did not 
himself believe in the slow processes of democracy, or in 
any intermediate step between the existing condition of the 
world and the eternal pattern of perfection. 

Owen is not so much a man of the Revolution as the 
masterpiece of a type of mind which has helped to make 


1 Howick Papers, quoted Butler, of. czt., p. 35. 
2 See Report of Committee of the House of Commons, 1834, x. 
Cf. Dolléans’ Le Chartisme, vol. 1. 150-94. 
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many revolutions. A power in many camps, an early 
factory reformer, the founder of co-operation as an ideal, 
a master of revolutionary trade unionism, secularism, and 
chartism, Owen cannot be identified with any movement 
except that of his own peculiar stamp. The doctrine 
which he taught, the infinite possibility of improvement in 
man through the circumstances of which he is the child, 
is Godwin’s. Owen’s:.original contribution was practical. 
He was a pupil of the industrial revolution, and held its 
unlimited faith in the possibilities of wealth production, 
with a total unbelief in its free competition. To organise 
the material means of life seemed to him the method of 
spiritual perfection, but this utilitarian business was trans- 
figured by an optimism so pure and uncritical as to make 
him the most amiable of fanatics. Humanity large enough 
to compass all fellow-creatures was combined with a 
credulity before which obstacles had no existence. Of 
the many organisations which Owen’s enthusiasm created 
and destroyed, the most characteristic was founded in 1835, 
with the title of an “Association of All Classes of All 
Nations formed to effect an entire change in the character 
and condition of the human race.”! The change was 
further defined as the establishment of the practice of the 
religion of charity to all men, and the setting up of an 
equitable system of united property, producing among 
other results the best qualities of all kinds of wealth in 
unlimited abundance for all, and providing a government 
for mankind without any artificial system of rewards or 
punishments. 

Owen’s secret is that the world is immediately per- 
fectible. The Millennium is literally at our doors: “The 
rubicon between the Old Immoral and the New Moral 
Worlds is finally passed; and Truth, Knowledge, Union, 
Industry, and Moral Good now take the field, and openly 
advance against the united powers of Falsehood, Ignorance, 
Dis-Union, and Moral Evil. The Sword of Truth and 
Moral Good is now unsheathed, and will not be returned to 


1 Podmore, Life of Owen, p. 463. 
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its scabbard until Falsehood and Moral Evil shall be driven 
from the abodes of men. . . . The time is therefore arrived 
when the foretold millennium is about to commence, when 
the slave and the prisoner, the bond-man and the bond- 
woman, and the child and the servant, shall be set free for 
ever, and oppression of body and mind shall be known no 
more.”! This was not the figurative language of journalism. 
“Mr Owen,” wrote Place about the same time, “this day 
has assured me in the presence of more than thirty other 
persons, that within six months the whole state and 
condition of society in Great Britain will be changed, and 
all his views will be carried fully into effect.”2 And this, or 
something like it, he continued to assert through a series 
of unbroken failures in practical experiment for another 
twenty years. 

The doctrine of perfection and the enthusiasm of un- 
shadowed confidence were revived, and carried to their 
highest power, by Owen. The other elements in the 
Revolution spirit, revolt and the political gospel, are 
missing in his career. They can be found abundantly in 
the history of Chartism, which Owen, without approving, 
powerfully affected. The Chartist movement, from its 
origin about 1836 till its lingering death in the Fifties, 
was a political movement, deriving its programme directly 
from the eighteenth century. Its six points can be traced 
back to Cartwright and the Westminster Committee of 1780. 
At the same time Chartism was an expression of a revolt 
against the evils of the industrial system which then began to 
take definite shape in the theory and faith of Socialism. 
Bronterre O’Brien in one group of Chartist leaders, William 
Lovett in another, were Socialists in criticism and outlook, 
though their immediate remedy was a purely constitutional 
change. 

The Revolution in France was never explicitly socialistic. 
At the same time its theory may be applied in such a 
way that Socialism is the final conclusion. Equality, the 


1 The New Moral World, vol. i., No. 1. 
* Place MSS., 27,791, f. 268, quoted Wallas, Life of Place, p. 64. 
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frontispiece of the “ Rights of Man,” is an ideal which leads 
far. Equal voting power and equal law have little effect 
on the inequality of society, while men have different 
incomes by inheritance or acquisition, different educations 
and standards of living. But economic equality, unrealised 
in France, was scarcely conceived among English Radicals 
of that generation. It is true that proposals for systematic 
interference by the State in the distribution of wealth can 
be found. Paine desired free education, old age pensions, 
free maternity benefits, dowries for young married couples, 
and State lodging-houses, to be financed by a progressive 
income tax, inheritance tax, and a tax on the interest on the 
National Debt. Something nearer to socialistic doctrine is to 
be found in the writings of Godwin and Spence. To Godwin 
belongs the credit of having opened the attack on modern 
society by the two strategic moves which have often been 
followed since. Wants, he writes, give the only title to 
property. To the question as to who has the right to 
any source of enjoyment, he would answer that the right 
belongs to him to whom it will give a greater benefit than 
would arise from any other use of it. The right to a 
subsistence or the right to live may be detected in this 
passage. Far more definite is Spence’s principle that 
land is the source of wealth, and that men have therefore 
the same right to land, by which alone they can live, as they 
have to life itself? Godwin’s partial attack upon the 
economic system begins with a criticism of inheritance. 
What is it which is inherited? Not property. “The 
property is produced by the daily labour of men who are 
now in existence. All that their ancestors bequeathed to 
them was a mouldy patent, which they show as a title to 
extort from their neighbours what the labour of those 
neighbours has produced.” ? 

Labour is the source of wealth. Labour has a right to 


1 Paine, The Rights of Man, Part I1., and Agrarian Justice. 

2 Spence, The Rights of Man, 4th ed., 1793, reprint of his 
original lecture. 

3 Godwin, Political Justice, Book viii., chap. ii. 
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the whole of what it produces. The premise is an old 
principle of discontent. In the generation of the Revolution 
it can be found not only in Godwin but in the Complaints 
of the Poor People of England written by George Dyer, 
the immortal friend of Lamb. Dyer held that the 
prosperity of nations depends on the poor, who do all the 
work while the rich enjoy all the benefit. But there is a 
gulf, wide and deep, between such hazy views and the 
doctrine which the theoretical Socialists of the early 
nineteenth century adapted from Ricardo’s abstract argu- 
ment, that value is proportioned to labour. Their doctrine, 
which served as a cutting edge to the general discontent 
with a system of privileged orders and unequal distribution, 
deserves the title of Socialist, whether it leads its expounders 
to Owen’s system of communistic societies or to the modern 
“State Socialist” conception of national ownership and 
control of the means of production. In this sense of the 
word neither Godwin nor Spence are Socialists. Godwin’s 
leading idea, the incomparable power of the human mind, 
makes State intervention unnecessary, because the pos- 
sessors will soon be educated to apportion their property 
voluntarily to their fellows according to their needs and 
their capacity for using it. Spence’s “Plan” was indeed 
for collective ownership of land. The unit of ownership 
was to be the parish, from which land would be held by 
small farmers for a rent superseding both rates and taxes.” 
But Spence deliberately rejected more general Schemes of 
socialisation, arguing that they involved a rigid equalisation 
which would rob mankind of “every elegant comfort of 
lite? 

Charles Hall, to whom Spence expressed these fears, 
was the first of modern English writers to found a general 
criticism of economic progress.4 Néither he nor the 
Ricardian Socialists who followed him have any direct 


1 G, Dyer, The Complaints of the Poor People of England, p. 2. 

2 Spence, The Rights of Man. 

3 See the important correspondence of Spence and Charles Hall 
in Place MSS., 27,808, ff. 280-85. 

4 C. Hall, The Effects of Civilisation, 1805. 
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connection with the political controversies of the French 
Revolution. Spence, who had read his paper, “On the 
Mode of Administering the Landed Estate of the Nation 
as a Joint-Stock Property,” to the Newcastle Philosophical 
Society as early as 1775, became a member of the London 
Corresponding Society. His connection with the London 
democrats was probably the ground for the charge that 
they excited discontent “by representing the unequal 
division of property as a grievance, and that all landed 
property justly belongs to the State.”! The political 
reformers had been at pains to disavow such views. They 
proclaimed property “sacred and inviolable,” and expressly 
disavowed the advocates of “an unjust and absurd violation 
of private property.”2 There are numerous complaints of 
high prices, rents, and taxes, but their authors have no 
general theory of the cause and cure of such evils. A 
favourable example of the economic views of this period 
is the pamphlet circulated by an unknown “Friend to the 
Poor” at Stockport in 1794.3 The earth is the foundation 
of all prosperity. Distress is caused by the uncontrolled 
power of the rich to raise rents and to legislate for their 
class. The “Friend of the Poor” contends that the people 
have a divine right “to be satisfied with the good of the 
land,” but he has no notion of nationalising property ; he 
does not even suggest a minimum wage. Rents and 
prices would be lowered by Parliament if it contained 
representatives chosen “among the lower order of men.” 
This remedy, in its crudeness and simplicity, is a type of 
the economic side of the reform movement. Its one clear 
dogma is that the road to economic improvement, of what- 
ever kind, lies through politics. 

In Chartism we reach another world. Its chief incentive 
is the belief in an economic transformation of Society. 
The London Working Men’s Association, in addressing 


1 Treasury Solicitors Papers, General Series, No. 3503. 

® Address of London Corresponding Society, Aug. 1792. S.7., 
xxiv., pp. 377-87; Resolutions of Edinburgh Convention, 1792, 
quoted Meikle, of. czz., App. A. 

3 The Rights of Swine, in S.T., vol. xxiv., cols. 745-48. 
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the young Queen Victoria in the first year of her reign, 
contrasts the teeming abundance of England with the 
social system, under which the bulk of the nation remain 
“toiling slaves from birth to death.”! Their remedy is 
a Bill for extending the right of suffrage to the whole 
adult population, Many of the Chartist rank and file 
no doubt seized on the specific with an unreasoning faith. 
Others, like Lovett and Bronterre O’Brien, had economic 
plans of reconstruction. O’Brien, the “schoolmaster of 
Chartism,” was a land socialist of the school of Spence 
and advocated a symbolic labour currency.2 While he 
wrote, in the ecstatic manner of the earlier Idealism, that 
earth would become heaven when justice triumphed, 
O’Brien also anticipated the Socialist criticism of Proudhon 
and Marx. Property is theft. Labour is the source of 
wealth. A class antagonism necessarily exists between 
the worker and his masters. O’Brien is a Socialist of an 
unmistakable brand. 

The spokesmen of Chartism are in a direct line of 
tradition. But, with the exception of O’Brien, who had 
gone to school to Roussefu and Robespierre and Baboeuf, 
few of the English leaders had an acquaintance with the 
literature of their past. The general demand for equality 
was an instinct with them. Such economic theory as they 
possessed was learned from the followers of Owen, or from 
Ricardian Socialists. Their connection with the Revolution 
is here indirect. The ideas, new and old, were mainly com- 
municated through two channels; the “ Unstamped Press,” 
and the institutions for political and general education. 
Both Chartism and Socialism were propagated by these 
means. Hodgskin, the author of Labour Defended 
against the Claims of Capital, lectured on_ political 
economy to working men at the London Mechanics’ 
Institute? The chief London Chartist organisation, the 
Working Men’s Association, arose out of classes for 


1 Life and Struggles of William Lovett, pp. 124, 128. 
2 For O’Brien, see Dolléans’ Le Chartisme, vol. i., pp. 58-121. 
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artisans, and had among its original objects “to educate 
the rising generation” and “to form a library.” Place, 
who co-operated with the founders of the Mechanics’ 
Institution and was instrumental in collecting the original 
group of the Working Men’s Association, was engaged 
in systematising for another generation the training which 
he and his friends had obtained from the book-club and 
discussion meetings of the London Corresponding Society 
thirty years before. 

Before concluding that its political programme and 
the tradition of political education are the only important 
links between Chartism and the reform movement con- 
temporary with the Revolution, it is necessary to revert 
for a moment to the history of Physical Force. The strain 
of violence which runs through the constitutional agita- 
tions of the Chartists can be traced backward for a 
considerable period. Some traces of Physical Force can 
be found at the time of the Revolution.? But, though 
inflammatory speeches and even plans of violence can 
be found to match the evidence of this kind at a later 
date, they were not characteristic of the English school 
between 1790 and 1800. The fire-eating orators, Henry 
Hunt, before the Reform Bill, O'Connor and others between 
1830 and 1850, were not in the old tradition of English 
political reformers. Its truer heirs were Place and 
Lovett, leaders who differed in most points except the 
belief that full political education was the only road to 
reform. Their outlook is well represented by the plan 
of campaign elaborated by William Lovett in 1839, while 
a prisoner in Warwick gaol. He had been condemned 
for resolutions attacking the conduct of the police. The 
fruit of his year of enforced idleness was a scheme by 
which equal political and social rights were to be obtained 
for all. The means proposed are purely educational ; 
a national association, public halls and schools, museums, 
laboratories, normal colleges, and libraries.? Such opinions 


1 Plice MSS., 27,819. 2 See above, Chapter VII. 
3 Chartism, by William Lovett and John Collins. 
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had small effect in the fever of political excitement, but 
it ought not to be forgotten that they represent a tradition 
of the earlier movement of working men, which was 
inherited by some of the best leaders of the new generation. 

In the history of the Tory party the French Revolution 
appears as a force almost of pure negation. The war and 
its patriotic appeal gave its leaders a great cause for 
which to work. But the general effect of the Revolution 
panic was to strengthen the hands of the advocates of 
the stationary state. There is an opportunity for the 
student of the might-have-been in the task of reconstruct- 
ing the career of such leaders as Canning and Peel, on 
the hypothesis that Pitt had been left to pursue his policy 
of enlightenment. Even as things fell, Canning, after 
winning his spurs in a campaign of ridicule against the 
idealogues, died in his maturity an advocate of change 
on most points of current importance except parliamentary 
reform; and the Canningites were actually represented, 
by Melbourne and Palmerston, in the Cabinet which 
carried the Reform Bill. 

The reaction can be traced in various conditions of life ; 
for example, in the career of Rickman, the friend of 
Southey and Lamb, and organiser of the first census,! a 
Benthamite by temperament, by the circumstances of his 
life a Tory. The case of Southey himself and the 
associated poets of the Lake School is better known. The 
Revolution left ineffaceable traces on their careers by 
preventing them from taking orders in the Church of 
England. But all three experienced the strong reaction in 
politics, and became Conservative Nationalists under the 
influence of the great wars, and intense haters of France 
and French ideas. Here the spiritual histories of the three 
friends diverged. Wordsworth grew into a quiet, unpolitical 
Conservative, holding simply to the old ways. Coleridge 
fought prominently in the controversies of the early 
nineteenth century, as a philosopher in the tradition of 
Burke. Southey becamea man of affairs and an aggressive 
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opponent of the views which all three had accepted as 
young men. But he remained essentially nearer than 
either of the others to the spirit of the Revolution. 

The poetry of Southey is mainly non-political, and the 
better field for the study of his political opinions is in his 
prose writings; particularly in the Col/oguzes in which 
the shade of Sir Thqgmas More converses with Montesinos 
against a background of Lake Country scenery on the 
progress and prospects of society.1 In these conversations 
Southey sketches his view of the world. On most con- 
ventional topics his verdict is resolutely Tory. He has 
an extreme intolerance of Roman Catholics and Dissenters. 
Freedom of thought and the growth of democracy appear 
to him as unmitigated evils. More and Montesinos 
agree that the worst enemy which threatens civilisation 
is the supremacy of popular opinion. But the reader 
soon discovers Southey’s consuming interest in social 
questions. Here, though far removed from the obscure 
school of the early Socialists, Southey was a reformer. 
He was an early factory reformer; advocated wide 
extensions of education and the breaking down of the 
monopoly of the old universities; wrote in favour of 
national relief works and allotments for labourers, savings 
banks, co-operation, and a more humane criminal code. 
These opinions may be traced to the humanitarian spirit, 
shared by a group of conservative minds. Southey’s past 
history is more apparent in the tone which pervades his 
writing on social questions. In all his plans and specu- 
lations for the future of the world, he shows himself a 
revolutionary experimentalist and incorrigibly sanguine at 
a time when optimism was out of fashion. “Once a philan- 
thropist and always a philanthropist.” Hazlitt touched 
home with this brilliant stroke? “There is no opinion,” 
Southey wrote of himself, “from which I should so hardly 
be driven, and so reluctantly part, as the belief that the 


1 Str Thomas More, or Colloguies on the Progress and Prospects 
of Society, 2 vols., 1829. 
2 The Spirit of the Age, “Mr Southey.” 
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world will continue to improve, even as it has hitherto 
continually been improving; and that the progress of 
knowledge and the diffusion of Christianity will bring 
about at last, when men become Christians in reality, as 
well as in name, something like that Utopian state of 
which philosophers have loved to dream—like that 
millennium in which the saints as well as enthusiasts have 
trusted.”! There is much in this passage which Southey 
could not have written in his youth. But it is easy 
to trace between the lines the original champion of 
Pantisocracy. 

The relation between revolutionary thought in politics 
and Art takes various shapes. There were poets, of whom 
Campbell is the chief, who kept the ideal of freedom and 
sympathised with the Revolution and its ideas, but 
remained in poetic theory,—Campbell is more daring in 
practice,—resolutely conservative. The Lake poets, on the 
contrary, were cut adrift from the conventional moorings 
of Art by the shock of the Revolution, and started upon a 
search for new conceptions of what poetry is, and how it 
should be written. In this sense they remained children 
of the Revolution to the end. In politics, where the 
process of conversion had been swifter, all these lived to 
disavow their faith. Wordsworth’s change from youth to 
middle age was so complete that it may seem doubtful 
whether any permanent influence of his early life could 
have survived. The letters which he wrote to his friend 
Mathews in 1794 contain a summary of his opinions on 
politics and life. “I am of that odious class of men 
called democrats, and of that class I shall for ever continue.” 
“Cataracts and mountains are good occasional society, 
but they will not do for constant companions.”* The 
whole burden of his long life was to deny these and 
similar principles. The audacious criticism and zeal of 
the “class of men called democrats,” came to seem a hateful 


1 Southey, Codlogudzes, vol. i., p. 27. 
2 Wordsworth to Mathews, May 23, 1794, and Nov. 7, 1794, 
Letters of the Wordsworth Family, ed. Knight. 
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delusion, from which he had been delivered by the salving 
power of Nature and solitude. Cataracts and mountains 
were to be companions, which for half a century he would 
not have exchanged for any other society ; the sources of 
his happiness and religion. 

His conversion was finally complete, but the process 
was not swift nor easy. In 1805, when Zhe Prelude, 
which contains the story of Wordsworth’s return to Nature, 
was complete, he was still politically unrepentant. And 
some years later he still believed that “a thorough reform 
in Parliament” is “absolutely wanted,’! and that it could 
only be effected by popular agitation and public meetings. 
In his poetry, emotion is soothed in tranquil recollection. 
But those who knew him knew that, if he became an anti- 
revolutionary, heart and soul, it was only after a struggle 
worthy of great issues and a strong soul. De Quincey 
thought that the Wordsworths, brother and sister, were 
worn rapidly into old age by a secret fire of temperament. 
And Hazlitt, at their first encounter, noticed “a severe 
worn pressure of thought about his temples,” * which belied 
the general tranquillity of his outward life. 

In his years of purest achievement, between 1797 and 
1805, the change in Wordsworth was not complete. He 
was turning back from the political and sophisticated world 
to the way of life in which he had been bred up. He 
carried with him a new religion, but also, for a time, a 
democrat’s faith. He came back 


“To Nature, and the power of human minds, 
To men as they are men within themselves.” ? 


What he held in theory he triumphantly vindicated in his 
poetry, which most often reaches its higher level when he 
is describing the fortunes, the hope, fear, delusion and 


1 Wordsworth to Stuart, March 31, 1809, Letters of the Words- 
worth Family. 

? De Quincey, Recollections of the Lake Poets; Hazlitt, “My 
First Acquaintance with Poets,” in Winterslow. 
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endurance, of common men and women. Such master- 
Pieces are “The Old Cumberland Beggar,” where he 
describes the solitary wanderer on the roads, the story in 
“The Farmer of Tilsbury Vale” of the old countryman in 
the city, “The Thorn,” “ Alice Fell,” and the shepherd’s 
tragedy of “ Michael.” There is a democracy which is not 
political, and a philanthropy, not Godwin’s nor Owen’s, in 
the poems of this kind. 

The debt of England, early in the nineteenth century, to 
Samuel Coleridge was splendidly acknowledged by John 
Mill. “Every Englishman of the present day,” he wrote 
in 1840, “is by implication either a Benthamite or a 
Coleridgian.”! It was due in part to the influence of 
Coleridge that in the second generation after the Reyolution 
a school of progressive thought appeared which was neither 
utilitarian nor Jacobin. Coleridge led the English revival 
of the historical method. To find the truths which had 
been corrupted into error, to seek the original purpose and 
real value of religious creeds, political privileges, and social 
inequality, were the tasks to which he applied himself. 
Though in some respects he is the successor of Burke, 
Coleridge has a purpose -otally distinct. He is concerned 
to recall the rich, the privileged and the leisured to their 
duties, rather than to rally them against a common enemy. 
He is certainly one of those, who, but for the Revolution, 
might have been found in another camp. But Coleridge. 
shows less trace of his past than either Wordsworth or 
Southey, stalwart Conservatives, who still bear marks of 
the old Jacobin about them. 

The moderation of Coleridge, and his determined effort 
to reconstruct old thought and institutions, are in strong 
contrast to the attitude of those poets who preserved in 
some degree the original passion of the Revolution. 
Their common motives are a revolt against the principle 
of authority, convention, and control, and a disgust at 
the hypocrisy and suspicion by which it was attended. 
Landor and Byron inherit the creed of political liberty. 


1 Essay reprinted in Dissertations and Discussions, vol. i. 
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Landor defends tyrannicide. Byron attacks tyrants old 
and new; now George III. of England, now Alexander of 
Russia and the Holy Alliance. More revolutionary in 
what they deny than in what they affirm, both Byron and 
Landor found it easier to believe in freedom than in the 
capacity of men to use it. They needed to see the good 
old cause in an attractive light in order to be sure of 
recognising it. As Cosmopolitans and classical scholars 
they applied their principles, by preference, to the case of 
freedom in Italy and Greece. Even in the corrupt period 
of his Italian exile Byron rejoiced in the prospect of the 
Italians expelling the Barbarians of all nations, and offered 
his services to the Neapolitan rebels as a volunteer. He 
died fighting and organising for Greek nationalism. The 
worst and the best of him as a poet—the romantic posture 
and the satire—are non-political. But it was left for the 
Greek war of independence to show the purest quality in 
Byron, the man. 

Byron is a mediating figure between the preoccupation 
with thought and sensation in Wordsworth and Keats, and 
the fiery social bias of Shelley. Shelley affected Southey 
like the ghost of his own youth. “He is just what I was in 
1794.1 Like the figure in his own poem of revolt, Shelley 
comes forward, just when the dream of glory has vanished, 
and the struggle seems hopeless.2 He was of the generation 
to whom the Revolution was a tradition, and not a personal 
experience. He was born in 1792, the year of crisis in 
England. Long before his active life began, the assault of 
the new doctrines had been repulsed, and his date can be 
traced in the tone of hisenthusiasm. He writes sometimes 
as the leader of a forlorn hope, fighting against the season, 
in the winter of the world, when darkness is falling.2 And 
his political plans contain an unexpected element of 
moderation, which he would never have acquired in the 
epoch of 1789. He gains, by compensation, in pure 


1 Dowden, Life of Shelley, i., p. 211. 
* The Revolt of Islam, canto i. 
3 See The Revolt of Islam, canto ix. 
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enthusiasm, compared with those, like Godwin and Hazlitt, 
who had seen the sun rise and set again in blood. He 
accepts the fact as part of the order of the world. It 
does not disturb his confidence in a final, though distant, 
victory. 

Shelley’s masters were Godwin, Wordsworth, Berkeley, 
and Plato. To lovers of his poetry who are not in 
sympathy with his political visions, Godwin’s may seem a 
deplorable influence. Whether good or bad, the connection 
of the two men was in the natural order of events. Almost 
before he had caught a glimpse of the world,’ Shelley had 
burned with shame at its misdeeds, and vowed himself as 
a schoolboy to a mission of redress. He plunged into a 
breathless series of crusades. After the challenge at 
Oxford to conventional religion, Shelley threw his energies 
for a time into contemporary politics; invaded Ireland to 
forward the cause of Repeal and Catholic Emancipation, and 
planned a new scheme of parliamentary reform to be sub- 
mitted to a referendum. His ventures have the brilliance 
and inconsequence of a boy’s imagination. His declarations 
of the rights of man and political pamphlets were sent on 
their mission in fire balloons and green bottles launched to 
sea. Godwin’s doctrine of perfection only came as a 
sanction to this conviction, which he had felt from boyhood, 
and continued to hold after he had left the active warfare 
of politics. The same strong bias appears in his poetry. 
Directly in The Masque of Anarchy and the song “ To the 
Men of England,” ideally in Prometheus and The Revolt 
of Islam, Shelley proclaims the faith of a revolutionary. 

Shelley was a rebel but not an advocate of violence. 
His scheme of revolt is an idealised Peterloo, in which a 
vast assembly of “the fearless and the free” stand at bay, 
as Hunt’s weavers had stood against the yeomanry, until 
the very slaughter overwhelms the victors in shame and 
defeat.2, But he declared a war, not the less determined 
because it was not physical, against the established tradition 


1 See the prelude to 7he Revolt of Islam. 
2 The Masque of Anarchy. 
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and order of the world. It was his first principle, in 
opposition to the closed systems of his day, that there were 
no settled questions. Hence The Necessity of Athetsm, 
though Shelley was a pantheist. He was a champion of 
all free speculation, an unmitigated anti-clerical, and an 
enemy of governments and the social order. He warred 
against the doctrine— 


“that among 
Mankind the many to the few belong, 
By God, and Nature, and Necessity. 
They said that age was truth, and that the young 
Marred with wild hopes the peace of slavery.” ! 


Godwin’s doctrine of perfection was the most power- 
ful of Shelley’s acquired principles, revolt against law and 
convention was the strongest of his intuitions. Liberty, he 
wrote in The Masque of Anarchy, is not a shadow or a 
name. It is the essence of good; bread to the labourer ; 
wisdom to aid the simple against priests or kings; peace 
to save waste of treasure and life; patience, and spirit, and 
love.2 Love is the end. Shelley began as the apostle of 
reason. In the maturity of his powers he modified this 
opinion and wrote that “until the mind can love, and 
admire, and trust, and hope, and endure, reasoned prin- 
ciples of moral conduct are seeds cast upon the highway 
of life.”? He was always in a unique sense a philan- 
thropist ; he sincerely loved that abstraction, the human 
race. What are phrases and doctrines to others were 
passions to him. He transferred to all what he found 
in himself, and believed in mankind to the uttermost, not 
because men have reason, but because they have hearts to 
guide them. 

Shelley’s style, even when it is dazzling in profusion, 
is the instrument of a constructive enthusiast. It has a 
quality, even in the rarefied atmosphere of visions, which 
distinguishes him from those schools of nineteenth-century 


1 The Revolt of Islam, canto ix. 14. 
2 The Masque of Anarchy, 52-64. 
3 Preface to Prometheus Unbound. 
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poetry and prose, whose artists cherish form more dearly 
than any distinguishable content, and linger to extract a 
muffled charm from words. Shelley’s tradition. was not 
extinguished even among the artists of this quite different 
manner. The intention towards active life, the visions of 
renewed society, the passion for liberty and the instinct of 
revolt, reappear far down in the Victorian line. They are 
found in another age, where the Revolution was only one 
among many influences, and of diminishing force. 

It is clear, nevertheless, that neither the opinion of 
Romilly on the one hand, nor the opinion of Place on the 
other, were idle judgments. It is true, as Byron wrote, 
that the spirit blew like the thunder-storm against the 
wind. The domestic controversies of English politics hide 
the tradition. Peel and Palmerston, and Gladstone and 
Disraeli seem to have scarcely a common feature with 
the Radicals or the iron Tories of the Revolution. But 
the consequences of a great event are not finished when 
its character ceases to dominate the scene. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 
to the 1965 edition 


Since the first publication of P. A. Brown’s book in 1918 a number 
of books and articles on particular aspects of the same subject have 
appeared and are listed below in chronological order: 


Robert Birley, The English JFacobins from 1789 to 1802 (1924). 

E. Colby (ed.), The Life of Thomas Holcroft (2 vols., 1925). 

Dumas Malone, The Public Life of Thomas Cooper (1926). 

F. K. Brown, The Life of William Godwin (1926). 

A. H. Lincoln, Some Political and Social Ideas of English Dissent, 1763- 
1800 (1938). a 

Mary C. Park, “Joseph Priestley and the problem of Pantisocracy”’, 
Proceedings, Delaware County Institute of Science, Media, Pa., 
xi, no. 1, 1947. 

Alfred Cobban, The Debate on the French Revolution, 1789-1800 (1950, 
2nd rev. ed. 1963). 

A. Temple Patterson, Radical Leicester (1954)—-chapter on ‘‘Leicester 
politics and the French Revolution, 1789-96”. 

H. J. Collins, ““The London Corresponding Society” in J. Saville 
(ed.), Democracy and the Labour Movement (1955). 

E. H. Robinson, ‘“‘An English Jacobin: James Watt, jun., 1769-1848”’, 
Cambridge Historical Journal, xi, 1953-5. 

E. H. Robinson, “The English Philosophes and the French Revolu- 
tion’’, History Today, February 1956. 

C. W. Parkin, The Moral Basis of Burke’s Political Thought (1956). 

A. S. Turberville, The House of Lords in the Age of Reform, 1784-1837 
(1957). 

Pauline Handforth, ‘‘Manchester Radical politics, 1789-1794’’, 
Transactions, Lancashire and Cheshire Antiquarian Society, 
Ixvi, 1957. 

Freda Knight, The Strange Case of Thomas Walker (1957). 
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W. H. Chaloner, “Dr. Joseph Priestley, John Wilkinson and the 
French Revolution, 1789-1802’, Transactions, Royal His- 
torical Society, 5th series, viii, 1958. 

U. R. Q. Henriques, Religious Toleration in England, 1787-1833 (1961). 

A. Mitchell, ‘““The Association Movement of 1792-3”, Historical 
Journal, iv, 1961. 

R. R. Fennessy, Burke, Paine and the Rights of Man (1963). 

E. C. Black, The Association: British Extraparliamentary Political Or- 
ganization, 1769-1793 (1963). 

A. S. Foord, His Majesty’s Opposition, 1714-1830 (1964). 

J. T. Boulton, The Language of Politics in the Age of Wilkes and Burke 
(1964). 


Of the older works the following are not mentioned by Brown: 


J. G. Alger, Englishmen in the French Revolution (1889). 

S. H. Jeyes. The Russells of Birmingham in the French Revolution and 
America, 1791-1814 (1911). 

H. N. Brailsford, Shelley, Godwin and their Circle (1913, reprinted 1942 
with bibliographical postscript, p. 254). 
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